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Hussain Khan’s Battle of Guler (1695) 

Devinder Kumar Verma* 


Dilawar Khan was very much disappointed on Rustam Khan’s un- 
successful expedition against Guru Gobind Singh. Now Hussain Khan 
was chosen by Dilawar Khan who was perhaps the ablest commander 
with the Kangra faujdar to lead it . 1 According to the Guru himself 
Hussain Khan assured Dilawar Khan of teaching a lesson to the 
Guru and started for Anandpur at the head of two thousand soldiers.® 
Thus the object of this expedition was to extract tribute and subdue 
the Guru to the Mughal rule. 

On the way Hussain Khan plundered Amarkot and subdued Raja 
Madhukar Shah of Dhadwal and took his sons prisoners. He also 
ravaged Dun. He put to sword many other hill chiefs of note and 
devasted their territories . 3 The Guru whole-heartedly condemned 
Hussain Khan plundering the poor population of the hill chiefs. In 
order to secure the help of some of the hill chiefs against the Sikhs, 
Hussain Khan committed atrocities on them . 4 The report of his cruel 
deeds spread far and wide. Bhim Chand of Bilaspur and his ally Kirpal 
Chand of Kangra found it a suitable time to cast their lot with Hussain 
Khan, most probably with a view to achieving double purpose; win- 
ing the favour of the Mughals and annihilating the Guru and the 
movement he was piloting. Even they offered their services for the 
subjugation of Anandpur and the capture of the Guru . 6 Guru Gobind 
Singh’s apprehension of the treacherous designs of the Mughals and 
the hill chiefs resulted in his making preparations to foil it, Diwan 
Nand Chand was placed in command of the garrison. Hussain Khan 
did not find time to come to Anandpur. 


* Lecturer, Deptt. of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Bachitar Natak, XI, 2. 

2. Bachitar Natak, XI, 1;. c f. Sukha Singh, Gurbilas, Lahore, 1889, p. 148; Santokh 
Singh , Suraj Parkash, Rut 2, Ansu 448, p. 4901; Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, 
Amritsar, 1973, p. 1327. 

3. Ibid-, p. 2; Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi Das, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1968, 
p. 173; Bhagat Lakshman Singh, Guru Gobind Singh, Lahore, 1909, p. 81; cf. 
Sukha Singh, op. cit., p. 148. 

4. Bachitar Natak, XI, 3. 

5. Lakshman Singh, op.cit., p. 8; cf. Sukha Singh, op. cit., p. 148; Santokh Singh, 
op. cit., p. 4903. 
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Raj Singh (Gopal of Bachitar Natafc), Raja of Guler and Ram Singh 
of Jaswan also proceeded to negotiate with Hussain Khan. They offered 
the money they brought with them but the amount fell short of the 
expectations of Hussain Kban. He not only rejected the offer but also 
threatened them with dire consequences if they did not pay ten thousand 
rupees, full amount due from them as revenue. 6 They pleaded their in- 
ability to pay and came back, 7 and shut themselves in the fortress of 
Guler. Thereupon, Hussain laid siege to the fort of Guler. The siege 
was for full fifteen pahars and the food-supply to the inmates was 
totally stopped.® However, once again Gopal sued for peace but 
Hussain Khan turned down the appeal on the ground that he would, 
accept nothing less than ten thousand rupees. According to Giani Gian 
Singh Gopal of Guler sought Guru Gobind Singh’s help. 9 The Guru 
sent a contingent of 300 horsemen to help Gopal at the command of 
Lai Chand, Ganga Ram, Kirpa Ram, Agri Singh Brar and Bhai Sanga- 
tia 10 But there is no mention of 300 horsemen in Bachitar Natak. The 
Gurrt sent Sangatia and seven other Sikhs to reopen the nego- 
tiations on behalf of Gopal 11 Thus Sangatia was on good-will mission 
but as the circumstances changed Sangatia had to fought on the side 
of Raja of Guler. 

Sangatia on his own security brought Gopal in Hussain’s camp to 
negotiate but the two parties could not reach amicable settlement. 
Kirpal Chand and Bhim Chand, being the enemies of Gopal, suggested 
Hussain Khan to capture or assassination Gopal, The latter came to 
know their sinister move and managed to escape. 13 Kirpal lost temper 
and attacked Raj Singh and thus the battle began. According to 
Bachitar Natak, Kirpal of Katoch, Bhim Chand of Kehlur, Kimmat, 
Himmat and other chiefs fought on the side of Hussain Khan. On the 
other side, Gopal of Guler, Raja Chander of Chandella and the Sikhs 


6. Suraj Parkash, p, 4904; Panth Parkash, p. 1530. 

7. Bachitar Natak, XI, II; Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, Chandigarh, 1981 edition, 
p. 47. 

8. Bachitar Natak, XI, 11; Panth Parkash, p. 1530. 

9. Suraj Parkash, p. 4905 ; Panth Parkash, p, 1530. 

10. Santolch Singh, op. cit., p. 4905; Giani Gian Singh, Tawartkh Guru Khalsa, 
Patiala, 1970, p.' 837; cf. Bhagat Lakshman Singh, op. cit., p. 82; Chajju Singh, 
The Ten Gurus and their Teachings, Lahore, 1903, p. 265. 

11. Bachitar Natak, XI, 13. 

12. Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, p. 1531; Bhagat Lakshman Singh, op, cit., pp. 

81-83. ' 
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under the command of Sangatia fought against the invaders. 13 In the 
fierce action that pursued both Hussain Khan and Raja Kirpal of ICatoch 
were slain. 14 No doubt, Hussain’s bravery won lot of applause. Himmat 
and Kimmat also fell fighting. 18 On the side of Gopal, Sangatia and 
his seven associates were also killed. 18 Gopal got the complete victory 
in spite of the heavy odds. Guru Gobind Singh wrote in his Bachitar 
Natak : “Gopal was victorious and the battle came to an end. Every-, 
body then went home and the rain of bullets which was originally, in- 
tended for me was showered by the Almighty elsewhere.” 17 This un- 
expected, victory of the two Rajas was a providential escape for Guru 
Gobind Singh at Anandpur.” 18 The Guru says that “if Hussain Khan 
had met Raja, Gopal of Guler two days later, he would certainly have 
advanced upon Anandpur, but fortunately destiny had thrown the 
apple of discord amidst them.” 19 

Thus the expedition of Hussain which began prosperously, ended 
in complete disaster. He did not move tactically in the battle. He insult- 
ed the two chiefs when they tried to negotiate with him. He committed 
atrocities on the people of hill areas which resulted in the loss of the 
sympathy of the hill people as well the hil 1 chiefs. Hussain had to pay ; 
very high price— his life. Secondly, the Mughal administration in 
the hill area fell in disarray. Thirdly, the Sikhs also became hardened 
against the Mughal authority and the hill chiefs. 

All this resulted in the next expedition under the command of 
Jujhar Singh and Chandan Rai. 20 Before the expedition reach Anand- 
pur, it was challenged by Gaj Singh of Jaswal at Bhallan 14 Kms away, 
from Anandpur. Its leader, Jujhar Singh, was killed in the contest, 
which sealed the fate of the adventurer and his followers. 21 


13. Bachittar Natak, XI, 16, 32; Hari Ram Gupta, History of the Sikh Gurus, 
p. 159; Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, p, 838. 

14. Bachitar Natak, XI, 66; Sukha Singh, op. cit ., p. 149; Suraj Parkash, p. 4906; 
Panth Parkash, p. 1540. 

15. Bachitar Natak, XI, 52, 65. 

16. Bachitar Natak, XI, 57; Panth Parkash, p. 1540; Kahan Singh, op. cit., vol. I, p. 717. 

17. Bachitar Natak, XI, 69; Koer Singh, op. cit., p. 173. 

18. J. S. Grewal and S. S. Bal, Guru Gobind Singh, Chandigarh, 1967, p. 99; 
Sukhdev Singh Charak, History and Culture of Himalayan States, New Delhi, 
1978, p. 229. 

19. Bachitar Natak, XI, 5; Senapat Gursobha, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1967, IV, 10. 

20. Bachitar Natak, XII, 2. 

21. Ibid., 10, 12. 
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The Rise and Fall of Ramgarhia Misal 

Dr Bhagat Singh* 

The founder of the Ramgarhia Misal was a Jat Sikh named Khushal 
Singh 1 of Guga village near Amritsar. He received pahul (baptism) from 
the hands of Banda Singh. During the Sikh revolt against the Mughal 
tyranny he came into prominence through his daring adventures. 
Khushal Singh was succeeded by another Jat, Nand Singh, who belonged 
to village Sanghani near Amritsar. 2 Under Nand Singh’s command 
the band grew more powerful and they expandejd their activities consi- 
derably. Nand Singh, after his death, was succeeded by a much more 
enterprising and a valiant man named Jassa Singh under whose ste-, 
wardship the band assumed the status and the name of the Misal. 

Hardas Singh, the grandfather of Jassa Singh, a carpenter by 
caste, was the resident of Sur Singh 3 which is situated about nineteen 
miles east of Khem Karan in the present district of Amritsar. Hardas 
Singh was initiated into the Khalsa faith by Guru Gobind Singh him- 
self from whose hands he took pahul, and fought some battles from the 
Guru's side. When the Guru proceeded towards the Deccan Hardas 
Singh retired to his village. When Banda Singh organised the Sikhs to 
fight against the Mughals Hardas Singh joined his followers and parti- 
cipated in most of the battles fought by him. He died in the battle of 
Bajwara in A D. 1715 (B.K. 1772). 4 

Bhagwan Singh, the only son of Hardas Singh, was of a still more 
adventurous disposition. He had also mastered, the Adi Granth, the 
Sikh scripture, and was called Gyarti. He shifted to the village Ichhogil 
which lay about twelve miles east of Lahore. 8 He preached the Sikh 


* Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Ahmad Shah Batalia, Appendix, Sohan Lai Suri’s Umdat-pt- Tawarikh, Lahore, 
1885, p. 18. According to Ahmad Shah, Khushal Singh belonged to Kukarpur 
(P- 18). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Lepel Griffin, Panjab Chiefs, Lahore, 1865, p. 170; Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru 
Khalsa, Part II, reprint, Patiala, 1970, pp. 233-34, 

4. Gian Singh, op. cit., II, p. 334. 

5. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Ibratnama (1854), Vol. I, Lahore, 1961, p. 304; Lepel Griffin, 
op. cit., p. 171; Kanaihya Lai, Tarikh-i-Punjab, Lahore, 1877, p. 91. 
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faith in the neighbouring villages. He was an intrepid soldier. Bhagwan 
Singh had five sons named Jai Singh, Jassa Singh, Khushal Singh, Mali 
Singh and Tara Singh. 6 7 8 Bhagwan Singh, who was in the service of 
Adina Beg, commanded a contingent of one hundred horsemen. In 
1739, during the invasion of Nadir Shah, Bhagwan Singh saved the life 
of the governor of Lahore at the risk of his own. To reward his brave 
deed the governor gave a village each to all of his five sons. The 
villages gifted were : Valla, Verka, Sultanwind, Tung and Chamba 
(Chaha). 7 Of these villages Valla came to the share of Jassa Singh. 

In the battle fought between Nadir Shah and Zakariya Khan at 
Wazirabad Bhagwan Singh fought very bravely but lost his life. Jassa 
Singh and his two brothers Mali Singh and Tara Singh are also said 
to have fought against Nadir Shah. 

Adina Beg, the faujdar of Jullundur Doab, was strengthening his 
position in the territory under his control, despite the rising power 
of the Sikhs The Sikhs were determined to restrain Adina Beg’s power 
under all circumstances. As a conciliatory measure the Sikhs sent Jassa 
Singh to Adina Beg as their representative for the negotiations. Adina 
Beg was very much impressed by the sharp intelligence, winning elo- 
quence and brave and manly bearing of Jassa Singh. He persuaded him 
to join his service as an officer. 8 He was appointed tehsildar of a 
sizeable territory. 9 He gained a lot of administrative experience while 
in the service of Adina Beg. 

A little later Jassa Singh, along with his two brothers, Mali Singh 
and Tara Singh, joined the band of Nand Singh. He soon earned the 
distinction of being the most daring and fearless of the band. After 
Nand Singh’s death be was acknowledged as the leader of the band. 

After some time Jassa Singh was again invited by Adina Beg, fauj- 
dar of Jullundur Doab, to join his service as an important officer which 
he did. Jassa Singh along with his -two brothers, fought on the side 


6. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 171; Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 234. According to some 
writers Bhagwan Singb had three or four sons. See Bute Shah, Tarikh-i-Punjab, 
IV, Dr Ganda Singh’s private collection, Patiala, p. 55. Ahmad Shah Batalia 
names three sons. He excludes Jai Singh and Khushal Singh. It is probable that 
only three or four of them actively participated in the Sikh movement. 

7. Gian Singh, op. c it ., II, p. 234. 

8. Kahaihya Lai, op. cit., p. 94; Gian Singh, op. cit., II, p. 234; of. Ahmad Shah 
Batalia, op. cit., p. 18; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 304. 

9. Kanaihya Lai, op. cit., p. 94; Suraj Singh and Darbara Singh, Ithas Ramgarhiatt, 
Vol. I, Lahore, 1915, p. 411. 
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of Adina Beg when the latter launched upon hostilities against Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. Jassa Sing’s gallantry was so conspicuous that Adina 
Beg gave him the command of his own troops. 

B.esieged Ram Rauni 

In October 1748 when the Sikhs assembled at Amritsar to cele- 
brate Dewali, Adina Beg was ordered by Muin-ul-Mulk, popularly 
kn^wn as Mir Mannu, the governor of Lahore, to march against 
them. The fort of Ram Rauni at Amritsar, where 500 Sikhs were 
staying, was besieged by Jassa Singh, accompanied by Adina Beg and 
Aziz Khan. The siege lasted nearly for three months 10 and two hundred 
of the besieged Sikhs laid down their lives fighting against the besiegers. 
Since all supplies of foodstuffs, etc., from outside had been cut off and 
the inmates of the fort were pushed into the state of stark starva- 
tion, the Sikhs saw death staring them in the face. 11 Jassa Singh who 
was fighting against the Sikhs from outside was feeling very sore 
about the plight of his co-religionists inside the fort. The besieged 
Sikhs wrote a letter to Jassa Singh that if he joined them in their hour 
of difficulty he would be excused of his previous lapses and readmitted 
into the fold of Sikhism otherwise he would stand excommunicated 
for all time to come. Honouring the invitation from the Sikhs he 
joined the inmates of the fort of Ram Rauni. 12 

From within the fort Jassa Singh addressed a personal letter to 
Dewan'Kaura Mai at Lahore, requesting him to save the lives of the 
besieged Sikhs. Kaura Mai, who was sympathetically disposed towards 
the Sikhs, prevailed upon Mir Mannu, the governor of Lahore, to 
order the withdrawal of the forces besieging Ram Rauni. Jassa Singh’s 
appeal to Kaura Mai had the desired effect. The Punjab was, just at 
this time, threatened with an invasion of Ahmad Shah Durrani. Under 
Kaura Mai’s advice, Muin-ul-Mulk agreed to lift the siege and grant 
the Sikhs a jagir to settle down as peaceful citizens. 


10. Kbushwaqat Rai, Tarikh-i-Sikhan (1811), MS., Dr Ganda Singh, private collection, 
Patiala, p. 72; Bute Shah, op. cit.; IV, p. 55. 

11. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit.,\ ol. I, pp. 304-05; Gian Singh, op. cit., II, pp. 163,234. 

12. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p.' 72; Bute Shah, IV, p. 55. Sikh writers believe that 
Jassa Singh’s conscience smote him for having deserted his brethren. He decided 
to rejoin them. A message was sent in the fort by him, requesting his comrades-in-. 
faith to forgive him and to have him back. They welcomed him with open arms and 
he came in with a hundred followers. (Rattan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth 
Parkash, Amritsar, 1939, pp. 311-15; Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short 
History of the Sikhs, Bombay, 1950, p. 139; Gian Singh, op, cit., II, p. 163.) 
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Jassa Singh remained in the fort of Ram Rauni or Ramgarh for 
quite sometime. He repaired it after its destruction and his Misal took 
its name from the name of this fort. And he began to be called Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia. It is amusing to note that the whole of the carpenter 
community began to call itself Ramgarhias which is a misnomer. 

In due course of time the relations between the Sikhs and Mir 
Mannu again got strained. Mir Mannu commissioned Adina Beg and 
Sadiq Beg to attack Ramgarh and give a crushing blow to the Sikhs. 
Jassa Singh fought valiantly against his foes and finding further resis- 
tance to the Mughal forces extremely difficult he managed to escape to 
a place of safety. The fort was destroyed by the Mughals. Availing 
himself of the disorder caused in the Punjab after the death of Muin- 
ul-MuIk in 1753 Jassa Singh rebuilt the fort of Ramgarh. 13 It was 
again destroyed, now by Timur, the Durrani governor of Lahore. But 
after the expulsion of Timur in 1758 by the combined forces of the 
Sikhs, the Marathas and Adina Beg, the fort was rebuilt by Jassa Singh. 
Territorial Acquisitions of Jassa Singh 

Jassa Singh actively participated in the battles against Jahan Khan 
and Zain Khan. He joined the Sikhs in their incursion of Bharatpur. 
Accompanied by his brother Mali Singh he launched upon a career 
of conquests in the Shivalik hills and the Majha areas. He placed under 
his control the parganas of Batala, Kalanaur, Mastiwal, Dasuha^ 
Tabura Lakhpur, Sanguwala, Sharif Chak, Miani, Begowal, etc. these 
territories fetched him an annual income of seven lakh rupees. 14 Jassa 
Singh also subordinated Raja Ghumand Chand Katoch of Kangra and 
the Rhjas of Haripur, Jaswan, Datarpur and many other petty hill 
chiefs that yielded him a revenue of two lakh rupees. 15 Jassa Singh en- 
trusted Batala and its surrounding areas to his brother Mali Singh and 
Kalanaur and its adjoining territories to his other brother Tara Singh. 
He himself would not confine himself to one place. He kept on visiting 
regularly the various places under the Misal's control. 16 He constructed 
a fort at Talwara on the bank of river Beas so that he could keep the 
hill chiefs under awe. He also realised one fourth of the produce from 


13. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 72; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 56. 

14. Ibid., pp. 72-73; Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., p. 19; Bute Shah, IV, p. 56; 
Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 305; Gian Singh, op. cit., II, p.- 235. 

15. Ibid., p. 73; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 56; Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 235. 

16. Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., p. 19; cf. Gian Singh, op. cit., II, p. 235. 
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the zamindars of Phagwara. His influence increased considerably; He 
had under his command ten thousand horsemen; 17 All the zamindars 
of the taaluqa of Batala including Saran Das of Jandiala, Dharam Das 
of Toli and Mirza Nur Muhammad of Qadian accepted the overlord- 
ship of Jassa Singh and started paying revenue to him. 18 He had also 
captured Urmar Tanda, Yahyapur and some territories in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hoshiarpur. The new additions referred to above brought 
him an additional income of about ten lakh rupees.. In due course of 
time his possessions included almost the whole of Shivalik territories 
between the Ravi and the Beas and the territories of the Jullundur 
Doab in the plains. Now Ramgarh could not serve as his ideal 
headquarters, so he made Sri Hargobindpur near Batala on the river 
Beas as his capital. 19 He built many forts at strategic places within his 
territories, and extended full protection to his subordinate principali- 
ties, for example, Chamba was protected against Ranjit Deo of Jammu. 
Jassa Singh established his reputation as one of the strongest chiefs of 
the Punjab. 20 He had been actively participating in all the Sikh in- 
cursions and displaying deeds of gallantry in all the battle-fields 
wherever he fought. 

Differences with Kanaihyas 

The rising power of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia could not remain un- 
challenged even from his best friends. He had very friendly and 
cordial relations with Jai Singh Kanaihya. They had jointly led many 
expeditions against their enemies. Jassa Singh joined by his ally Jai 
Singh had subjected the territories, north of Amritsar and those in the 
neighbourhood of Batala, to his rule. Jai Singh had also participated 
on the side of Jassa Singh in the protection and later reoccupation of 
the fort of Ramgarh at Amritsar. They had also jointly attacked Kasur. 
Their relation remained smooth and unruffted till 1763. It is said that 
during their joint attack of Kasur they got huge amount of booty. Mali 
Singh, brother of Jassa Singh, was alleged to have concealed a valu- 
able part of the booty against Jassa Singh’s wishes. When this fact 
was discovered later the friendship between the Ramgarhia and 
Kanaihya Chiefs came to an. end. 

It is said that Ghumand Chand Katoch, who was one of the sub- 

17. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 73; Bute Shah, op. cit„ IV, p. 56. 

18. Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., p. 19. 

19. Gian Singh, op. cit., II, p. 235. 

20. Ibid. 
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ordinates Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, once remarked that the Ramgarhia 
Ghief’s influence in the hills was due to him. Jassa Singh told that it 
was because of the grace of the Lord and not because of him. He 
asked the Katoch chief to be careful in future in respect of such re- 
marks. Raja Ghumand Chand got enraged and decided to shed off 
the overlordship of Jassa Singh, by fighting aginst him. The Raja, who 
was defeated, solicited the help of Jai Singh Kanaihya by offering to 
pay the expenses. The Kanaihya chief gave assistance to the Katoch 
Raja. Jassa Singh defeated both of them and plundered the derahs 
of Ghumand Chand and Jai Singh. From that day onwards Jai Singh 
nursed a deep-seated hostility against Jassa Singh. 81 

When Jassa Singh happened to fight against Charhat Singh Sukar- 
chakia the latter was also defeated and his power was shattered. His 
zamburaks and other goods were taken away as booty by the Ram- 
garhia chief. So Ghumand Chand, Jai Singh and Charhat Singh 
turned hostile to Jassa Singh to the extent that they decide to comple- 
tely crush his power and turn him out of the Punjab. 28 

In the meantime Ghumand Chand died and he was succeeded by 
his son Nek Chand. The allies referred to above jointly continued 
their hostilities for a period of four years with indecisive skirmishes 
between the contestants. This resulted in the loss of revenue accruing 
to Jassa Singh from the hill areas. 83 But the Ramgarhia Chief’s power 
remained unbroken. He stood the strain caused by the allies. 

In 1774, Jai Singh Kanaihya occupied the fort of Kangra by a 
clever strategem. This imaired the supremacy of Jassa Singh in the 
Shivalik hills. The widow of Nand Singh, a Bhangi Misaldar, gave 
away Pathankot as jagir to her son-in-law Tara Singh, the brother of 
Hakikat Singh Kanaihya. Ganda Singh, Bhangi Sardar, asked the 
Kanaihayas to return him Pathankot which, he said, had been 
bestowed by his brother Jhanda Singh on Nand Singh. Kanaihyas 
refused to accept the proposal and assisted by Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, 
prepared for a battle. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia came to the help of 
Ganda Singh. The two armies met each other at Dinanagar. Ganda 
Singh fell ill in the course of fighting and died. 84 Jassa Singh also met 
with an accident though not seriously hurt The Bhangis dispersed 

21. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 73; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, pp. 56-57. 

22. Ibid;, Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 57. 
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24. Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., p. 16; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 14; Ali-ud-Din 
Mufti, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 250. 
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from the battle-field, and it served as a big blow to the prestige of the 
Ramgarhia chief also. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s enmity with the 
Kanaihyas was now extended to that of the Ahluwalias also. 

Relations with Ahluwalias 

Till 1766 the relations between the Ramgarhias and the Ahluwalias 
remained very cordial and friendly. They jointly fought against the 
internal enemies and foreign or external invaders. They had coopera- 
ted with each other against Ahmad Shah Abdali. In the battle-field 
of Dinanagar they found themselves arrayed in the opposite camps. 
The escalation of hostilities between the two resulted in their open 
warfare. 

Jassa Singh Ramgarhia was wounded by a gun-shot fired by Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia in the battle fought between the two at Zahura on the 
river Beas. A little later .Jassa Singh Ahluwalia was passing near 
Gurdaspur on his way to Achal, a place of pilgrimage, or, as some 
say, he was hunting some where around Batala when he was attacked 
by Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s brothers— Khushal Singh, Mali Singh and 
Tara Singh. Troops of the Ahluwalia chief were dispersed and he was 
taken prisoner. 86 Since Ahluwalia Sardar was a very revered Sikh 
leader he was duly honoured by Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and released 
with rich gifts including a robe of honour (a khillat ) and a palanquin 
in which he was sent back. 86 As Lepel Griffin puts it, ‘the old Sikh 
barons had much of the spirit of chivalry.’ But Jassa Singh harboured 
a deep animosity against the Ramgarhias for the indignity suffered by 
him on account of his imprisonment at their hands. 88 He was not go- 
ing to be appeasened. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, whose folllowers called 
him Sultan-ul-qaum (the Sikh king), felt deeply wounded in prestige and 
insulted in self-respect by the Ramgarhia youths. He swore an oath 
to seize all the possessions of the Ramgarhias and drive them out of 
the Punjab. Many chiefs came to his aid. They included Ganda Singh 
and Jhanda Singh Bhangis and Jai Singh and Hakikat Singh Kanaihyas 
who were the old friends of the Ramgarhias, Charhat Singh Sukar- 
chakia, Nar Singh Chamiariwala and many others. 88 

Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Jai Singh Kanaihya, attacked Dasuha and 
the adjoining areas on the other side of river Beas and occupied the 


25. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 172. 

26. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 73; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 56. 
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same. Then, he attacked Batala, in 1780, which was under Jassa 
Singh’s brother Mali Singh. Mali Singh had been branded as a cruel 
man and had earned the displeasure of the people of the town. To the 
chagrin of Mali Singh, and relief of the people. Gurbakhsh Singh secur- 
ed an easy entry into the town. 28 Raja Singh, Deva Singh and Mansa 
Dhari qammgos and Tara Singh Brahman, Kala and other muqadams 
and zamindars, by a joint decision, opened the gate of the fort. 30 
Hakikat Singh Kanaihya forcibly snatched Kalanaur from Jassa Singh’s 
brother Tara Singh. 31 - 

Gradually the Ramgarhias lost all their possessions one by one 
until not a village was left with them and were forced into exile in the 
territory of Malwa. 32 He had four thousand horsemen with him. Raja 
Amar Singh of Patiala gave away Hissat and Hansi to Jassa Singh as 
a jagir. His son Jodh Singh stayed with Amar Singh and the Ram- 
garhia chief crossed river Jamuna and realised revenue from the parganas 
of Sambhal, Chandausi, Kas Kunj, Korba Kunj, Khurja, Sikandra, 
Durankar, etc. 33 Zabita Khan, the Nawab of Meerut, paid him a tri- 
bute of 10,0C0 rupees a year to save his territory from the occupation 
of Jassa Singh. 31 The Ramgarhia chief entered Delhi and plundered 
Mohalla Mughlan and some places were set on fire. He carried off 
four guns from the Mughal arsenal and many other things from there. 
The Mughal Emperor Shah Alam, in utter helplessness, sent message 
to Jassa Singh that he would gain nothing by burning down the city 
of Delhi and implored that he should not do it. The people of Delhi 
made an offering of five hundred rupees to him and escaped the ruina- 
tion. 36 He remained in the cis-Satluj areas for nearly five years. 36 

It is said that one day a Brahman complained to Jassa Singh that 
the governor of Hissar had carried off his two daughters by force. 
Jassa Singh collected his men and marched against Hissar, recovered 
the girls and restored them to their father. 37 


29. Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., pp, 19-20. 

30. Ibid., p. 20. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., 74; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 58. 

33. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 74; Bute Shah op. cit., IV, p. 58. 
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35. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 74; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 58; Gian Singh, 
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36. Ibid.; Gian Singh, op, cit., II, p. 237. 
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At times the Ramgarhia chief was reduced to great straits. There is 
a story which may be true a« Lepel Griffin believes, that at Sirsa, a 
servant of the Sardar happening to drop his vessel down a well, a 
diver was sent to fetch it He discovered at the bottom four boxes 
full of gold-mohurs, to the value of five lakhs of rupees enabling Jassa 
Singh to pay his troops and enlist new followers. 38 

In the year 1786 Mahan Singh came to Amritsar 39 on the occasion 
of Diwali. Most of the chiefs of the Misals including Jai Singh Kanaihya 
had assembled there. Jai Singh was held in high esteem by all other 
Sardars of the Misals. Mahan Singh visited Jai Singh to pay his regards 
to him. In the course of the meeting Jai Singh, who was jealous of the 
growing power of the Sukarchakias, insulted Mahan Singh by his re- 
marks, “Go away you bhagtia (dancing boy); I do not want to hear 
i your sentimental talk.” “This was too much to be borne in silence by 
so haughty and impervious a young chief as Mahan Singh was.” 40 Jai 
Singh demanded a share from the booty which Mahan Singh had 
brought from Jammu 41 

Mahan Singh felt highly enraged at the ri^e treatment meted out 
to him by the Kanaihya chief, but he was not in a position to proceed 
against him single-handed. Mahan Singh knew that without Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia’s help he could not have success against Jai Singh. Mahan 
Singh sent him a word that in case of his cooperation and support his 
former possessions would be restored. 42 Jassa Singh availed himself of 
the invitation from his exile into which he had been driven by Jai 
Singh. 43 Sansar Chand Katoch, the ruler of Kangra, was called by 
Mahan Singh to join him. The three chiefs with their combined forces 
marched against the Kanaihyas. The battle was fought at Batala and 
Jai Singh’s son Gurbakhsh Singh was killed 44 in the course of fighting 
and the Kdnaihyas where routed, thus humbling the old Kanaihya chief. 
The Ramgarhia and the Katoch chiefs got back their territories already 
captured by the Kanaihyas. , Jassa Singh occupied the parganas of 


38. Ibid., p. 173; Gian Singh, op.cit., II, pp. 236-37; Suraj Singh and Darbara Singh, 
op. cit., p, 423-24. 
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Rahilla, Sri Hargobindpur, Kalanaur, Mastiwal, Wadyal, Dhoot, Haji- 
pur, etc., which fetched him an annual revenue of three lakh rupees. 

According to Khushwaqat Rai when all the possessions of Jai Singh 
'Kanaihya had gone out of his hands he retained the occupation of the 
fort of Kangra. Jassa Singh was of the opinion that with the fort of 
Kangra in his hands Jai Singh would again strengthen his possessions. 

So in order to subdue him completely the Ramgarhia chief suggested 
* to Sansar Chand, ruler of Kangra, that he, along with his allies, would 
harass Jai Singh and on the other hand he the Katoch chief, should 
get closer to the Kanaihya chief and get the fort of Kangra from him. 

That was the most opportune time for the same. The strategy worked 
and Jai Singh handed over the fort of Kangra to Sansar Chand. Jai 
Singh engaged his son Gurbakhsh Singh’s daughter to Ranj it Singh, 
son of Mahan Singh. Thus Jai Singh won over to him Sansar Chand 
and Mahan Singh. 4 ® 

Shortly thereafter the town of Batala and Kalanaur went out of the 
hands of the Ramgarhias. Due to the oppressive rule of the Ramgarhias . 

the Bhandaris, Khatris of Batala, joined Sada Kaur, the widow of 
Gurbakhsh Singh Kanaihya. They made an opening jn the outer wall 
of the town and admitted the Kanaihyas into it. For two or three days 
the Ramgarhia contingent remained entrapped in the haveli of Dason- 
dhi Mai inside the fort. When they lost all hope of reinforcement from 
outside they escaped from the fort and joined Jassa Singh who had 
gone to subdue Jaimal Singh’s son Haqiqat Singh. 47 

Jassa Singh’s last and most severe struggle with the Kanaihyas took 
place in 1796. Sada Kaur, widow of Gurbakhsh Singh Kanaihya, was 
then heading the Misal. With all her own forces and those of her 

young son-in-law Ranjit Singh she besieged the Ramgarhia chief in / 

Miani, a fort in the Hoshiarpur district, near the river Beas. Jassa 
Singh defended himself for some time but his provisions ran short and 
he sent a messenger to Sahib Singh Bedi at Amritsar, requesting him 
to interpose between him and his opponents. Sahib Singh sent a word 
to Sada Kaur an d Ranjit Singh asking them to raise the siege of Miani. 

But Sada Kaur was intent upon taking revenge for her husband’s death. 

So she took no notice of Sahib Singh’s advice. Again Jassa Singh 
sent a messenger, and Sahib Singh said, "they will not mind me; but 

45. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 75; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 60. 

46. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 75; Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 60. / 
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God Himself will aid you.” The messenger returned to Miani and that 
very night the river Beas came down in flood and swept a large portion 
of the Kanaihya camp, men, horses and camels. Sada Kaur and 
Ranjit Singh escaped with difficulty and retired to Gujranwala. 48 

After Ranjit Singh occupied Lahore, many chiefs of the Sikh 
Misals and others became apprehensive of his rising power. They join- 
ed hands to restrain Ranjit Singh from his policy of territorial aggrand- 
isement. After the festival of holi, in 1800, Sahib Singh of Gujrat, 
Gulab Singh Bhangi, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and Nizam-ud-Din of 
Kasur assembled their forces at the village of Bhasin, about 9 kos on 
the east of Lahore. 49 Ranjit Singh came from Lahore. Both sides arra- 
yed themselves in the battle-field and no action took place between the 
contending forces for two months. 60 Gulab Singh Bhangi drank 
himself to death. 51 The leaders of the confederacy dispersed without 
achieving anything. During the next couple of years the Ramgarhia 
chief lived at Sri Hargobindpur. He continued having friendly relations 
with the Bhangis till his death. 62 

Jassa Singh died in 1803, at the ripe age of 80, after having led his 
band and later his Misal for 60 years. 63 No recorded contemporary, 
evidence is available about Jassa Singh’s date of birth. But the contem- 
porary records are unanimous about his death in 1803 at the age of 80. 
From this it can be deduced that he was born in 1723. , 

In the words of Khushwaqat Rai Jassa Singh possessed winning 
manners. He was bounteous to the strangers as well as his official who 
sought his protection even after committing crimes. He helped the 
needy even at heavy costs to him. He provided asylum to the strangers 
even for years together. Nawab Bhambu Khan, grandson of Najib-ud- 
Daulah, the dictator of Delhi (1761-70), after having been charg- 
ed with a murder, took protection under Jassa Singh who bestowed 
upon him the needed care. The position and honour due to the Nawab, 
on the basis of his earlier status, was maintained. The Sikhs told the 
Ramgarhia chief that Bhambu Khan was a robber in the eyes of the 

48. Ahmad Shah Batalia, Appendix, p. 20; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit,, I, pp. 308-09; 
Lepel Griffin, op. cit., pp. 173-74; Gian Singh, op. cit., II, p. 238. 
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Emperor of Delhi, therefore he should not be given an asylum. The 
Sardar told them that they were also considered as robbers by the Delhi 
rulers. This country had not been under the Mughal rulers for ever. 
Once a Brahman named Lai Singh, earning the displeasure of Ranjit 
Singh, sought asylum with Jassa Singh. Ranjit Singh expressly demand- 
ed the restoration of the Brahman to him but he was not repatriated 
though the Ramgarhia chief had to face hostilities from the Sukar- 
chakia ruler. 

Khushwaqat Rai writes that in the event of fighting with his small 
numbers against the heavy odds of the enemies he would display extra- 
ordinary bravery and intrepidity. He would jump into the battle-field 
amidst booming guns, totally indifferent and insensitive to the grave 
hazards to his life. 6 * Out of deep regards Jassa Singh was addressed by 
his followers as “Baba ji ” At times his generosity and magnaninyty 
knew no bounds. He was a staunch Sikh and was always ready to lay 
down his life for the cause of Sikhism. During Ahmad Shah’s invasions 
of the Punjab Jassa Singh always fought in the front ranks against the 
foreign invader. 

Jodh Singh 

Jassa Singh Ramgarhia had two sons, Jodh Singh and Bir Singh. 
Jodh Singh succeeded to his father after his death. He contracted 
friendship with Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra with whose help he 
occupied parganas of Batala, Bhunga, Hoshiarpur and the" surrounding 
areas 55 ' 

When Maharaja Ranjit Singh demanded the zamzama gun from 
Mai Sukhan, the widow of Gulab Singh Bhangi, she gave a flat refusal 
to hand over the gun and prepared to fight against the Maharaja. Jodh 
Singh sent a secret reinforcement of three hundred soldiers to Sukhan. 
At the same time he advised her either to hand over the bone of con- 
tention — the zamzama gun to Ranjit Singh or destroy the gun. She did 
not accept either of the suggestions. The Maharaja, accompanied by 
his allies, Sada Kaur and Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, besieged Amritsar. 
When the opposing forces were at the point of severely clashing, Jodh 
Singh and Akali Phula Singh intervened and persuaded Sukhan to 
surrender. Thus they were able to avert the bloodshed . 56 Mai Sukhan 
and Gurdit Singh accepted the hospitality of Jodh Singh and stayed 
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with him for some time . 67 In earlier stages Jodh Singh was very friendly 
towards Sansar Chand Katoch but later their relations got strained due 
to the formers inability to help the latter against the Gurkhas. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh felt that uhless Ramgarhias were befriended 
he could not occupy the whole of the Punjab. So with this thing in 
view Ranjit Singh wrote a letter to Jodh Singh, soliciting his friendship 
and cooperation. After the things were settled the Maharaja sent 
Bishan Singh munshi, Mehar Singh Lamba and Fateh Singh Kalianwala 
to conduct Jodh Singh to Lahore. Jodh Singh told them that he would 
join Maharaja Ranjit Singh on the acceptance of two conditions. First, 
that Batala, Kalanaur, Bajwara, Sangowal, etc., which previously be- 
longed to them and, of late, were in the hands of their opponents, 
should be restored to them. Second, Gurdit Singh Bhangi, who was 
lying at his door, should be provided with a jagir for his subsistence. 
The Maharaja accepted both the conditions. Jodh Singh accompanied 
by his close associates came to Amritsar and met Ranjit Singh at 
Harmandir Sahib and he was duly honoured by the latter . 68 

The demanded territories were restored to Jodh Singh and Panjore 
and five or six villages were given in jagir to Mai Sukhan and her son, 
Gurdit Singh . 69 Jodh Singh was very much known for his magnani- 
mity of heart and lavish generosity. Any defeated chief or impoverished 
person go to him and enjoy his hospitality. He always sympathised 
with those on whom the fortunes frowned. In his Misal he had intro- 
duced strict discipline and anybody found guilty of theft or any other 
crime was strictly dealt with. He would never sell justice but administer 
it with utmost honesty . 80 He was very keen to give neat and clean 
administration to his people and there was nothing nearer to his heart 
than the welfare of hfe subjects. 

Jodh Singh participated in the battle of Kasur on the side of 
Ranjit Singh. After the occupation of Kasur the Maharaja gifted an 
elephant to the Ramgarhia chief. Later Jodh Singh always sided with 
Ranjit Singh in his expeditions against Multan and his other adver- 
saries . 81 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh gave away in jagir the pargana of Ghuman 
to Jodh Singh. It gave an annuhl revenue of twenty five thousand 
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rupees. Formerly this area belonged to the Ramgarhias and at that 
time it was in the hands of Gulab Singh Bhangi. 63 

In 1811, Ranjit Singh gave to Jodh Singh eleven villages from the 
pargana of Sikhowala (Sikhorwala according to Khushwaqat Rai, and 
Sheikhupura, according to Giani Gian Singh) which was in the posse 
ssion of the sons of Fateh Singh Kanaihya, which fetched an annual 
revenue of twelve thousand rupees. 63 Of all the Sikh Sardars the Maha- 
raja had the greatest regards for Jodh Singh Ramgarhia and addressed 
him as ‘Baba Ji.’ When he came to see Maharaja Ranjit Singh the latter 
would go out a few steps to receive him and seated him by his side. 61 
Jodh Singh mostly lived at Lahore or Amritsar and he always mobilised 
his forces according to the instructions of the Maharaja. 64 Because of 
his unstinted loyalty to the Maharaja the Ramgarhia chief retained 
his possessions intact till his death in 1816. He remained hostile to 
the Ahluwalias and Rani Sada Kaur. 66 
Jodh Singh’s Successors 

After Jodh Singh’s death, the members of his family began to 
quarrel for the division of the Misal’s possessions. Diwan Singh (son 
of Tara Singh) cousin brother of Jodh Singh, Vir Singh (brother of 
Jodh Singh) and widow of Jodh Singh were all claimants to the 
estate. Maharaja Ranjit Singh hearing of their dispute called the three 
claimants Vir Singh, Diwan Singh and Mehtab Singh (son of Khushal 
Singh) to him at Nadaun, with a view to settling their dispute by arbi- 
tration. The Maharaja received them with courtesy but they misbehaved 
towards one another so rudely that Ranjit Singh was obliged to keep 
them in detention. 67 Then the Maharaja marched on Amritsar and 
after some fighting took the fort of Ramgarh. He seized all the Ram- 
garhia jagirs and in a short time reduced all their forts upwards of a 
hundred and fifty in number. They confained abundant provisions in 
them. Almost all of them were pulled down. 88 

On the intercession of SardarChand Singh the Ramgarhia Sardars 
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were released from the jail and an annual jagir of 35,000 rupees was 
granted to them. Diwan Singh refused to accept his share. He fled to 
Patiala where he was well received. He also left that place and moved 
about for some time. Maharaja Ranjit Singh sent a word to Diwan 
Singh through Desa Singh Majithia assuring him the grant of a big 
jagir. He was respectfully received by the Maharaja at Lahore and 
was given command of 700 men in the expedition then setting out for 
Kashmir. There, he remained in charge of Baramula, a difficult hill 
post, till his death ip 18 34. 69 Widows of Jodh Singh were given jagirs 
of four villages for ther maintenance. Vir Singh was given Dharmkot 
Randhawa in jagir. These were service-free jagirs.™ Vir Singh had died 
six years earlier in 1828 when two third of his jagirs were resumed by 
the Maharaja. 

After Diwan Singh’s death his son Mangal Singh, who was born 
in 1 800, suceeded to his father’s estate. During his younger days he 
served Ranjit Singh on his personal staff. The Maharaja gave him 
jagirs in Dharamkot, Kalowala, Tibrah and Kundilah worth 9,000 
rupees of which 3,600 rupees were personal, and 5,400 rupees for 
service. 71 

After his father’s death Mangal Singh was sent to Peshawar in 
command of 400 foot and 110 swars. There, he did commendable 
service under Hari Singh Nalwa and Tej Singh and fought in the 
famous battle of Jamrud in April 1837 where the brave Hari Singh 
Nalwa laid down his life. 72 

In 1839 Mangal Singh was recalled and sent to the hill territories 
between the Beas and the Satluj under orders of Lehna Singh Majithia 
and during the absence of that chief at Peshawar he was placed in 
charge of the hill forts, and was active in the suppression of the in- 
surrection of 1840. 73 During the reign of Maharaja Sher Singh he was 
employed under Lehna Singh in Suket, Mandi and Kulu and he re- 
mained there till the close of the Satluj war in 1846. During the second 
Sikh War, Mangal Singh remained loyal to the British and served them 
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in guarding the roads and maintaining order in the Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur districts. Later he worked as manager of the affairs of 
Harimandir Sahib, Amritsar. 

Mangal Singh was a man of education and liberal ideas. It was 
mostly owing to his influnce that the cause of female education was 
systematically taken up in Amritsar . 74 Mangal Singh’s two sons Gurdit 
Singh and MittSingh served the British Government in the police and 
civil departments respectively. 
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Mughal Emperors and the Punjab (1707-1768) 

Harpreet Kaur* 


For a long time the Mughal dynasty had, by its wealth and glory, 
inspired the people of the Punjab with awe. The marches of the great 
Mughals to their summer resorts in Kabul and Kashmir dazzled the 
eyes of the people of the province. The impression of the greatness 
and magnificience of the house of Babur was further deepened by the 
great movements of huge armies across the province to carry on oper- 
ations in the Khaibar Pass, at Qandhar or Kabul or beyond in Central 
Asia. 

But the period of our study witnessed the faineant Emperors, the 
king-makers and two fateful foreign invaders. From the death of 
Aurangzeb to the third battle of Panipat (A.D. 1707-1761) only a little 
over halj a century, no less than ten members of that family wore the 
crown. Some of them were strangled to death, some blinded and 
murdered in imprisonment and some died of mental maladies. Treating 
Bahadur Shah leniently the next successors of Aurangzeb were defini- 
tely cast in an inferior mould and were undoubtedly of poorer clay. 
Their history is filled with the tragedy of disruption of the splendid 
fabric reared and fostered by the great Mughals. They were faced with 
internal rebellions and intrigues and external plunder and occupation 
of parts of the kingdom. These disorders may briefly be examined here 
in respect of the Punjab. 

Bahadur Shah (1707-1712) 

Aurangzeb had five sons and five daughters. Muhammad Muazzam, 
later Bahadur Shah, was born at Burhanpur in the Deccan on October 
14,1643. His mother, Nawab Bai, was the daughter of Raja Raju, 
Raja of Rajauri in Kashmir. From 1664, Prince Muazzam was actively 
employed in the Deccan against the Marathas and the Muhammadan 
kingdom of Bijapur. Muazzam was suspected of intriguing for power 
at the time of his father’s temporary illness. Aurangzeb placed 
Muazzam under arrest on March 4, 1687 and was kept a prisoner for 

♦Lecturer, Post-graduate Department of History, Government Brijindra College, 
Faridkot. 
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nearly seven years. After his release in 1695 he passed one year at 
Agra, proceeding thence to Lahore, Multan and Uch. 1 

Emperor Aurangzeb continued to be suspicious about his conduct 
and as a precautionary measure kept two of his sons as hostages with 
him. A little later the prince was appointed governor of Multan and 
then on June 4, 1699 made the viceroy ofKabul. 2 Prince Muazzam 
remained the governor ofKabul for eight years and during this period 
he suffered from a sense of political insecurity. So there was a cons- 
tant suspicion, apprehension and estrangement between the father and 
the sen. The prince was determined that in case he succeeded his 
father, he was not to follow his policy towards the Punjab, particularly 
the Sikhs. Bahadur Shah did not share the puritanical outlook of his 
father Aurangzeb, though he was of deeply religious bent of mind. He 
was compelled to reckon with the problems which his father had 
bequeathed to him, besides others, the growing ideological trends 
among the Hindus and the Muslims which tended to accentuate mutual 
differences and suspicions. He was inclined towards a policy of cautious 
compromise and conciliation both on account of his character and 
general outlook. With his elevation to the throne, the association of 
the monarchy with religious orthodoxy came to an end. 3 

Earlier, when Muazzam, came to the Punjab to deal with Guru 
Gobind Singh and his followers in 1695, he took his position at Lahore 
and sent Mirza Beg with a force to chastise the Guru and the hill 
Rajas. 4 The Rajas were severely. punished but the Guru was left alone 
through the intercession of Bhai Nand Lai who was secretary to the 
prince and had influence with both the parties. Bhai Nand Lai was 
greatly instrumental in creating good relationship between the Guru 
and the prince. 5 6 This has been corroborated by Bhai Sukha Singh, 
author of Gur Bilas, written in A. D. 1797. 8 Asa result of his under- 
standing with the Sikhs Muazzam employed some of them at Kabul. 7 


1. Irvine, Later Mughahi Vol. I, Calcutta, 1922, pp. 3-4. 
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I. B. Banerjee, op.cit., Vol. II, p. 91. 
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The employment of the Sikhs by Muazzam is established by a 
report which states that, “twenty thousand Sikhs were killed while they 
were going to the country of Barkzai Afghans. Their Muslim escort 
fell on them in cooperation with other Muslim fanatics.” 8 The number 
of the Sikhs killed seems to be inflated. But it certainly goes to 
prove that a large number of Sikhs went to the frontier after Guru 
Gobind Singh evacuated Anandpur. The Sikhs could not go to the 
frontier without the consent of Muazzam, the governor of Kabul. 
Bahadur Shah is said to have written to Guru Gobind Singh appealing 
for assistance in his struggle for the throne against his younger brother 
Azam who had proclaimed himself the Emperor of India, against the 
primogenitary rights of his elder brother Muazzam. William Irvine 
writes, “It seems certain that Gobind Singh met Bahadur Shah at some 
point when the prince was on his march down the country from 
Lahore to Agra to contest the throne with his brother Azam Shah.” 9 
In the words of contemporary poet Senapat, “With folded hands the 
prince went to the Guru and sought his help.” 10 The Mughals on such 
occasions often sought blessings of holy persons. Guru Gobind Singh 
was the successor of Guru Nanak, revered and regarded by Hindus 
and Muslims as a great saint — a man of God. According to Macauliffe. 
the Guru sent Dharam Singh along with some trusted Sikhs to render 
the prince all possible help. 11 The Sikh contingent fought on the side 
of prince Muazzam in the battle of Jajau. Jadunath Sarkar writes 
that the Guru is said to have assisted Bahadur Shah in securing 
the throne. 12 

The Guru was encamped at a distance of about four kos from 
Agra and two kos from the royal camp when he received a message 
from the Prime Minister Kban-i-Khanan Munim Khan to see him. 
The Prime Minister received the Guru with all the honour flue to his 
position. After a few days Emperor Bahadur Shah also invited him to 
a formal interview which took place at Agra on July 23, 1707. To ex- 
press his greatfulness to the Guru, Bahadur Shah presented a jewelled 


8. Sri Ram Shafma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, Bombay, 1962, 
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scarf worth 60 thousand rupees to him. 18 

The Prime Minister’s and then the Emperor’s meetings with the 
Guru had evidently a much greater significance than ordinary courtesy 
visits. The Guru, we know, had left the Punjab for the Deccan at the 
spefic invitation of Aurangzeb for a personal interview. The only subject 
that could be discussed between them was the Mughal-Sikh relations, 
the cause of their estrangement and the ways and the means of a peace- 
ful solution of their problems. But opportunity was lost owing to the 
death of Aurangzeb. That also again, could be the subject of the 
Guru’s talks with Prime Minister Munim Khan and Emperor Bahadur 
Shah at Agra. This time the interviews with the Prime Minister and 
the Emperor took place in very cordial atmosphere. Details of discus- 
sions are not available in any extant contemporary records. There is 
no denying the fact that the Guru was hopefully looking forward to a 
satisfactory conclusion of his negotiations with the Mughal Emperor 
and soon expected to return to the Punjab to his home at Anandpur. 
This is borne out by the Guru’s letter to the sangat of Dhaul asking 
them to repair to Anandpur. Presumably the Guru was going back 
to Anandpur but shortly thereafter Bahadur Shah was forced to go to 
the Deccan to suppress the rebellion of Prince Kam Bakhsh. The Guru 
accompanied the Emperor upto Nander where soon after he was stabb- 
ed by a man of Wazir Khan of Sirhind. 14 The Emperor supplied the 
Guru with medical aid but the Guru could not survive. Bahadur Shah 
sent address of mourning to the Guru’s adopted son Ajit Singh. 15 

When Banda Singh came to the Punjab he decided to wage 
a ruthless war against the Mughal government in the province. 
Bahadur Shah adopted very strong and retaliatory methods to curb the 
growing power and the rebellion of the Sikhs. The Emperor ordered 
the faujdars to murder Nanak-worshippers wherever they were found. 16 
Thesse actions were provoked not on considerations of religion but due 
to political exigencies as Banda Singh , threatened the Mughal empire 
with disintegration. Bahadur Shah ordered Prince Jahandar Shah to 
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move against the Sikhs. 17 Bahadur Shah himself also came to the 
Punjab to personally see the operations against the Sikhs. According 
to Ak hbar-i- Darbar-i-Mualla the clashes took place between the Sikhs 
and the Mughal forces on every third or fourth day. Neither the 
government allowed the Sikhs to live in peace nor the Sikhs allowed 
the Mughals any respite or a holiday from war. Emperor Bahadur Shah 
died at Lahore on February 27, 1712. 

In spite of concentrating large armies and the best generals in the 
Punjab for a year and a half Bahadur Shah failed to crush the Sikh 
uprising. The basic cause of this must be considered not so much the 
weakness of the imperialists as the nature of the Sikh uprising and the 
tactics of Banda Singh. The Sikhs once again proved the truth demons- 
trated earlier by the Marathas and the Rajputs, that an army enjoying 
the support of the local population, making skilful use of the terrain 
and led by the commanders who followed the methods of guerrilla 
warfare, could hold out against a much superior enemy, if not indefi- 
nitely, then atleast for a long time. 18 One cause of Emperor’s opera- 
tions against Banda Singh being not fruitful was the mutual jealousies 
and quarrels of the two Mughal commanders Rustam Dil and Muham- 
mad Amin Khan which led to the disgrace and imprisonment of 
Rustam Dil in September 171 1. Another cause could be the serious 
financial situation in the time of Bahadur Shah. When he ascended the 
throne he found thirteen crores coined and uncoined gold and silver 
in Agra Fort. By the end of his reign all this had been spent. 19 

All accounts agree in telling that Bahadur Shah was a man of 
mild and equable temper, learned, dignified and generous to a fault. 
Although not so bigoted as his father, he was pious and on Friday all 
business was suspended, the day being passed in prayer. He never 
neglected the opportunity of visiting a holy man or the tomb of a saint. 
He had an aversion to being in a house. Probably the habit of living 
in a camp had grown on him owing to the fact that from an early age 
he was constantly on military service in the Deccan. He seems to 
have wandered about from place to place for the ten years or more 
that he was in charge of Kabul. Certainly from the day he started 
to claim the crown until the day of his death, he never slept one night 
within four walls and the occasions on which he even entered a build- 

17. Ibid., March 13, 1711. 
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ing in the day time could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 20 

Bahadur Shah, though not a great sovereign, may be called, at 
least in comparison with his successors, a fairly successful one. In his 
time the dignity of the empire was maintained. His great fault was 
over-generosity and an inability to say 'no’ to any one His adminis- 
tration still retained some traces of Aurangzeb’s intolerance. We do 
not find in his reign, nor was there in the second half of his father’s 
reign, any Hindu in high or independent office. There was no Hindu 
governor of a province; no Hindu in an important position about the 
court. No Hindu could ride in a palki and when the Sikh rising took 
place, all Hindus in the employment of the state were forced to 
shave 21 

In respect of his sons and other relations, Bahadur Shah reversed 
the policy of his father. Instead of sending them away to distant 
provinces as governors, he kept them in attendance on his person. In 
one way the policy may be called successful. He was not troubled by 
any revolt against his government headed by a son or a near relation. 22 
Muhammad Latif writes that, “Notwithstanding his religious innova- 
tions at Lahore, which, it must be remembered, were unattended by a 
single act of oppression, he was most popular in the Punjab, and one 
of the gateways of Lahore, the Shah Almi gateway, was called after 
his name. ‘This fact’, according to Thornton, ‘is some testimony of the 
popularity of this prince.’ It has been truly observed that had Bahadur 
Shah, and not Aurangzeb, succeeded Shah Jahan on the throne of the 
Mughals, the dynasty of that race would not have become extinct as 
soon as it did.” 23 
Jahandar Shah (1712-1713) 

Muizz-ud-Din Jahandar Shah was the eldest son of Bahadur Shah. 
He was born on May 10, 1661, About a month after the death of his 
father, Jahandar Shah was proclaimed as the next Emperor on March 
29,1712. The ceremonies were observed in the tents erected outside 
Lahore. He was at that time fifty two years of age. The usual redis- 
tribution of the great offices of the state followed the coronation. 
Zabardast Khan, with the title of Ali Mardan Khan, was appointed 
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to Lahore. 24 

The Emperor started from Lahore on his return to Delhi on May 
1, 1712, and entered Delhi on June 22, 1712. The next five months 
from July to December until the Emperor marched from Delhi towards 
Agra were given up in dissipation. He was a weak and indolent prince, 
effeminate, licentious and fond of ease. He was addicted to low vices, 
unworthy of royalty and he made himself the abject slave of the whims 
of a public courtesan named LalKanwar. He drank with the low musi- 
cians and when they became drunk they would kick and cuff him and 
shout in a drunken way, 25 

Jahandar Shah neglected even the ordinary proprieties and decen- 
cies of behaviour and lowered imperial dignity and prestige. A ruler 
sunk so low in his conduct was undoubtedly unfit to fill the exalted 
office of the Emperor of Delhi. He was the first ruler of the Mughal 
dynasty who showed himself utterly incapable of administering the 
affairs of the empire. Punjab was in the thick of an armed struggle 
against the Mughals under Banda Singh. 

In the reign of Jahandar Shah important tendencies emerged. 
The wazir (Prime Minister) became an all-powerful person at the royal 
court. In order to meet possible rivals the wazir enlisted support of 
independent elements outside the court viz. Rajputs, Marathas, etc. 
Large concessions including the abolition of Jazia were made to the 
Rajputs and the Marathas. The liberal tradition of Akbar, as estab- 
lishing a national monarchy broad-based upon religious toleration and 
the support' of the Hindus as well as Muslim masses, was attempted 
by the wazir. Zulfiqar Khan, abandoning Aurangzeb’s policy of empha- 
sising Islam and the Islamic character of the ruling class. 26 

At the time of Jahandar Shah’s accession to the throne Isa Khan 
Manj, the zamindar of Tehara (situated on the bank of Satluj), was 
one of the most powerful men in the cis-Satluj territory^ One of the 
ancestors of Isa Khan got a jagir, consisting of the Tappa of Shadiwal, 
in the present Ferozpur district, from Emperor Akbar. In A D. 1700 
Isa Khan founded Kot Isa Khan. He joined Bahadur Shah before the 
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battle of Jajan and enrolled as mansabdarP In 1712 Isa Khan helped 
Jahandar Shah in his war of succession. Jahandar Shah conferred 
upon him one and a half hazari (1500) mansab and the title of the Khan 
and the faujdari of Lakhi Jungle. In addition to this he was appointed 
the faujdar of Jullundwr Doab. He exercised his power and prestige 
in such a way that he began to be considered as a rival of the royal 
princes. 28 The power he possessed and the terror he struck in the hearts 
of the people of the area have been aptly discribed i>y the author of 
Muasar-vl-Umra : “Through fear of him the tiger used to draw its claws 
back. Nobody could dare to interfere with his possessions.” 29 

Jahandar Shah came to the Punjab in May-June 1712 to supervise 
the operations against Banda Singh. He visited Ambaia, Sirhind, Doraha, 
Ludhiana, Phillaur, Nur Mahal and many other places. Regular re- 
ports were submitted to him about the movements and activities of 
Banda Singh. When the Emperor was at Sirhind a deputation of the 
residents of the place waited on him. They told him that the people 
were put to sword and destroyed completely. When the Emperor 
would return to the capital the rebels would again enter Sirhind. In 
that case there would be ho security for the people there. If due care 
was not taken they would like to move away from that place along with 
His Majesty. The Emperor told them that they would rest assured that 
due attention would be paid to their security. 80 But the Sikh movement 
continued unabated. 

In the midst of this scene of disorder and imbecility Farrukh Siyar, 
son of Azim-ush-shan and grandson of Bahadur Shah, confronted the 
forces of Jahandar Shah at Agra on December 30,1712. Jahandar 
Shah’s army was defeated and he escaped to Delhi where. he was 
captured, confined and later murdered on February 11,1713 after a 
reign of only eleven months. His wazir Zulfiqar Khan was also killed 
on the same day. 

The bodies of the unfortunate Jahandar Shah and of hjs wazir 
were thrown down on the sandy waste before the Delhi Gate of the 
palace 31 and then the late Emperor’s body was sent to the burial place 
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of the family within the precincts of Humayun’s tomb. 

Muh ammad Far r ukh - Si y ar ( 17 13-17 19) 

Muhammad Farrukh-Siyar, the second son of Azim-ush-shan and 
grandson of Bahadur Shah, was born at Aurangabad in the Deccan, 
on the 11th September 1683. 32 His first ten yeajs were spent in Delhi. 
From September 1693 onwards he passed three years with his great- 
grand father Aurangzeb and then he accompanied his father to Agra 
and thence to Bengal. In the reign of Bahadur Shah (1707-17121 he 
moved to Murshidabad. Farrukh-Siyar, when near Patna, heard on 
March 15* 1712 about the death of Bahadur Shah. Cn March 21, he pro- 
claimed his father’s accession and caused coins to be stamped and the 
khutba or public prayer read in his name. 38 In the contest for the 
throne between Muiz-ud-Din and Azim-ush-shan the latter was killed 
and the former became the Emperor of Delhi, under the title of 
Jahandar Shah. 

On April 6, 1712 Farrukh Siyar heard of his father’s defeat and 
death. Under the advice of his mother he immediately proclaimed his 
succession to the empire, issuing coins and causing the khutba to be 
read in his own name. 34 

Farrukh-Siyar did not enjoy the favours of his father and 
grand-father. He remained without authority or wealth during their 
life time. At first, when he came forward to claim the throne, none 
of the many nobles on whom his father Azim-ush-shan had heaped so 
many favours would espouse his cause. Most of them took the side 
of Jahandar Shah. In due course of time he won some people to his 
side. In the contest that followed for the throne between Jahandar 
Shah and Furrukh-Siyar the latter emerged victorious. During Jahandar 
Shah — Farrukh-Siyar contest for power Banda Singh stepped up his 
activities and set up his thanas at many places and reduced almost all 
chaklas of Sirhind to submission. 

Banda Singh’s struggle for the liberation of the Punjab had 
assumed very serious dimensions. The Emperor deputed his best 
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military generals to crush the Sikhs. According to Forster, “An edict 
was issued by Farrukh-Siyar, directng that every Sicque falling into the 
hands of his officers should, on a refusal of embracing the Muham- 
madan faith, be put to the sword. A valuable reward was also given by 
the Emperor for the head of every Sicque; and such was the keen spirit 
that animated the persecution, such was the success of the exertions 
that the name of a Sicque no longer existed in the Mughal domain.” 35 
Abdul Samad Khan was appointed as governor of Lahore and was 
entrusted with the main task of liquidating the Sikh insurgency in the 
province. The Emperor kept him posted with the up-to-date informa- 
tion about the measures to be adopted against the Sikhs. High- 
ranking military generals . were despatched to deal with the Sikh move- 
ment under Banda Singh. Chopped heads of the Sikhs were often 
sent to the Emperor by the commanders to have his pleasure. 36 Under 
the instructions of the Emperor the Kotwals announced with the beat 
of the drum that the Hindus (including the Sikhs) should not ride the 
palanquins and horses of Iraqi and Arab breeds. 37 The Emperor 
impressed upon mohtsibs to prevent the holi and other festivals of the 
Hindus. He also desired of the commanders to kill Banda Singh 
Bahadur or capture him alive. 38 Under the orders of the Emperor 
about eight hundred captured companions of Banda Singh were mass- 
acred at Delhi. A little later Banda Singh, along with his young son 
and eighteen companions, was killed near the mausoleum of Khwaja 
Qutab-ud-Din. 39 

In 1714 Isa Khan’s power was at its zenith and he continued to 
maintain his position uptil 1718. Taking advantage of Banda Singh’s 
struggle against Mughal government, Isa Khan began to fish in troubled 
waters and lay his hands upon the caravans passing between Delhi 
and Kabul. The imperial officers who had been assigned jagirs in his 
region could get nothing from their villages because all revenue was 
forcibly collected by him, 40 and the faujdars of Sirhind could dp noth- 
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ing. He considered Abdus Samad Khan, the governor of Lahore, as 
his rival and he tried to get the subedari of Lahore, through the efforts 
of Khan Dauran. But the influence of Muhammad Amin Khan ulti- 
mately prevailed in favour of Abdus Samad Khan. 41 Soon after there 
occurred a turn in the tide. After the execution of Banda Singh Abdus 
Samad Khan decided to suppress Isa Khan. Shahdad Khan of Kasur 
was sent with a force to chastise him. 42 

Shahdad Khan, in his punitive expedition, was assisted by the 
Brars whose ancestor Kapura Brar (one of the ancestors of the Rajas 
ofFaridkot tate) had been killed by Isa Khan. Helping Shahdad 
Khan provided the Brars an opportunity to wreak vengeance on the 
enemy of their tribe; The allied forces marched towards Tehara, the 
seat of Isa Khan. He fought very bravely. But soon he was over- 
whelmed and killed, along with his father Daulat Khan, in the battle 
in A,D. 171 8. 43 The death of Isa Khan removed the main obstacle in 
the way of the rise of Ala Singh. Earlier Isa Khan had also harassed 
Phul who had to leave his village for some time. 44 It was on account 
of Isa Khan’s fear that Tiloka and Rama, the sons of Phul, could not 
join Banda Singh personally and had to contend themselves by sending 
a contingent to fight on their behalf. 45 

Husain Khan Kheshgi, the head of the Afghan clan of Kasur 
revolted against the Punjab governor. He expelled the local Mughal 
officers and rose in open revolt. 46 He was incited by the Sayyid 
Brothers of Delhi court who headed the Hindustani party in opposition 
to the Turani party at the Mughal court. Abdus Samad was an important 
leader of the Turani party. Husain Khan occupied many places in 
the neighbourhood of Kasur. Abdus Samad sent force to punish him. 

The Mughal commander was killed in the battle and his baggage 
and treasure were plundered by the victor. Husain Khan recruited an 
army of about nine thousand horsemen. Abdus Samad also raised a 
force of almost equal number and marched against him. Both the 
armies fought near Chunian, about 30 kms south of Lahore. After a 
long and fiercely contested battle an arrow struck Husain Khan. His 
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elephant, whose driver was killed, ran about at random. Then a volley 
of bullets and arrows on Husain Khan .killed him. 4 ? Many Afghans 
were killed and the rest took to flight. Emperor Farrukh-Siyar conferred 
the title of Saif-ud-Daulah (sword of the state) on Abdus Samad 
Khan. 48 

Jang Panah Bhatti was a terror in the tract from Hasan Abdal 
to the Ravi. Jang Mir Mar, a zamindar of Auliapur near Lahore, used 
to waylay the merchants and travellers passing between the Ravi and 
the Satluj on their way to the provincial capital, 49 A similar state of law- 
lessness could be seen in other parts of the province where adventurous 
and enterprising men were taking to the life of free-booters. Besides 
individuals the whole clan of Ranghars and Gfijjars of the eastern 
parts, who were “predatory by instinct and tribal usage,” were growing 
more and more refractory every day. 60 

As a result of a court conspiracy engineered by the Sayyid 
Brothers, Farrukh-Siyar was caught- hold of and blinded by passing. a 
needle through his eyes and made prisoner on 28th February 1719 and 
later stabbed to death on the night between 27th and 28th April 1719. 61 

The most prominent element of Farrukh-Siyar’s character was his 
inherrent weakness. He was strong neither for evil nor for good, 
Throughout the period of his seven years rule the state was in a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium. His most amiable qualities were pro- 
fuseness and liberality. He showed liberality in his disposition when 
he enjoyed the company of low, vile and equally destitute of morals 
and ability. He would show favours to undeserving people. 53 Among 
his personal habits two were especially marked — a fondness for fine 
clothes and for good horses. Several thousand horses stood in his 
private stables and a select number of them were tethered under the 
balcony window of the room where he slept. He had a great love for 
hunting and chase. He left Delhi very often to hunt or shoot in the 
imperial preserves situated at various distances round the city. 
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Rafi-ud-Darjat and Rafi-ud-Daulah (1719) 

Rafi-ud-Darjat and Rafi-ud-Daulah were the sons of Rafi-ul-Qadr 
and grandsons of Emperor Bahadur Shah. When Farrukh-Siyar ceased 
to reign it was announced that Rafi-ud-Darjat, a stripling of twenty, 
had assumed the regalia of the empire. 

During the few months that he was Emperor, Rafi-ud-Darjat was 
, completely in the power of the two Sayyid Brothers — Kutb-ul-Mulk 
Abdullah and Amir-ul-Umra Husain Ali. The puppet king died of 
consumption after three months and nine days of his accession. 63 

On the death of Rafi-ud-Darjat, the Sayyid Brothers, the king- 
makers, raised his elder brother Rafi-ud-Daulah to the throne under 
the title of Shah Jahan II. Like his deceased brother he also had no 
part in the government of the country. The Emperor was not allowed 
to go to the mosque for prayers on Friday or to go hunting or even 
to talk to any of the grandees of the court except in the presence of 
one of the Sayyids or his guardian. 64 After a nominal reign of three 
months and sixteen days Rafi-ud-Daulah died of dysentery and mental 
disorder on September 17-18, 1719. 65 At the time of his death Rafi- 
ud-Daulah was about twenty one years of age. 66 

These are the two specimens of the puppet kings, on the throne of 
Delhi, who had no regal authority and no freedom of movement. 
We can clearly notice how the Mughal ruler’s powers and prerogatives 
were being curbed day by day. This state of affairs in Delhi helped 
the Sikh struggle in the Punjab. 

Muhammad Shah (1719-1748) 

Muhammad Shah (Roshan Akhtar) was the grandson of Bahadur 
Shah and son of Khujista Akhtar Jahan Shah. He was born at Ghazni 
on August 16, 1702. His enthronement took place on 28th September 
1719. 67 Doing away with his enemies he put himself in the full control 
of the state administration. 

But soon after religious disturbances of a most serious character 
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took place in the neighbouring state of Kashmir. One’ Abdul Nabi, 
a Kashmiri mullah, also called Mohtavi Khan, instigated Musalmans 
to prevent Hindus from riding on horses, from wearing white robes, 
from putting on turbans and armour. The whole Hindu quarters of 
the city were plunderd and set on fire and many Hindus were merci- 
lessly killed. The governor of Kashmir opposed the insurgents with 
regular troops, but was defeated. Elated with success Mohtavi Khan 
began to subject the Hindus to the greatest oppresion and torture. The 
Emperor deputed Momin Khan to restore order in Kashmir. Mohtavi, 
Khan was killed and his rebellious followers suppressed. 58 

Abdus Samad Khan died at Lahore in June 1737. The Emperor 
bestowed a khilat of condolence on his brother — Wazir Qamar-ud-Din 
Khan, Other robes of condolence from His Majesty were received by 
the family of the deceased at Lahore. Zakariya Khan, the eldest son 
of the, deceased received the title of Khan Bahadur, as a distinction. 59 
Zakariya Khan took active measures for the re-population of the towns 
and villages which- had suffered due to the activities of the Sikhs, and 
made takavi loans to the agricultural classes to induce them to resume 
the cultivation of the land. Khan Bahadur exercised absolute authority 
in the Punjab and the weakness of the court at Delhi raised him to 
the rank of satrap. He constructed spacious palaces for his private 
residence and also a fine mosque at Begumpura, three miles from the 
modern Lahore, where he passed his days in ease as an indifferent 
spectator of the concerns of the court of Delhi and of the progress and 
rise of the Marathas. 60 

Muhammad Shah ruled the country for about three decades. 
Even though there were no civil wars during his reign of thirty years 
but he failed to arrest the process of decay which had already set in. 
At the time of accession to the throne he was an inexperienced youth 
of seventeen without any resolution and enterprise. Before his acces- 
sion he had been in confinement in the palace for seven years and thus 
he had been without any education or training in the art of govern- 
ment. Though he possessed natural intelligence and foresight but 
actuated by his youthful passions and folly and pride, resigned himself 
to frivolous pursuits and the company of wicked and mean characters. 

1 his created a spirit of opposition and enmity towards him among the 
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nobles. 61 Koki, the daughter of a faqir put her signatures on state 
papers and she issued orders in her own name. 82 He always worked 
under the influence of one person or another to the utter neglect of 
the administration of the kingdom. 

During Muhammad Shah’s reign Nadir Shah’s invasion of India 
brought the greatest tragedy to the state. As the Mughals had sadly 
neglected the defence of the north-west frontier, Nadir easily captured 
Ghazni, Kabul and Lahore in A.D. 1739. The whole province of the 
Punjab was thrown into great confusion and disorder, while the 
pleasure-loving Emperor and the carpet-knights of his court, whose 
conduct during Nadir’s invasion, “forms a tale of disgraceful ineffi- 
ciency amounting to imbecility,” did nothing to oppose him. The 
imperial forces were routed in February A.D. 1739. The vanquished 
Emperor of Delhi, almost at the mercy of Nadir Shah as his captive, 
hurried to sue for peace. The victorious Nadir and the humiliated 
Emperor of Delhi together entered the capital where on some misunder- 
standing Nadir ordered a general massacre which lasted from eight in 
the morning till three in the afternoon. Within the doomed area the 
houses were looted, people were killed without regard for age and 
many women dragged into slavery. The ruthless conqueror carried 
away the crown jewels, including the famous Koh-i-noor diamond and 
the costly peacock throne of Shah Jahan. Nadir exacted at Delhi 
fifteen crorers of rupees in cash besides a vast amount of jewels, etc. 
This extortion represented a big drain on the resources of the country. 
It not only dealt a crippling below to the power and authority of the Em- 
peror who was left with no cash reserves for an emergency but affected 
also the position of Delhi as one of the prime commercial marts of 
northern India. Simultaneously the tendency towards the rack-renting 
of the peasantry, of the Punjab in particular, became more marked. 
The realisation of land revenue never a peaceful affair, became more 
and more a kind of military operation in the course of which villages 
were devastated and a large number of peasants were massacred. 
The invader collected huge booty from the Punjab also. After the 
return of Nadir Shah, ' in the words of Irvine, “The Sikhs began'to 
assert themselves in ever increasing strength, until, half-a-century ‘ 
later, they gained possession of the entire province. From the end 
of Muhammad Shah’s reign they became an ever-present thorn in 
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the side of the empire. In the second half of the I8th century they 
used to make almost annual raids eastwards to the environs of Delhi, 
plundering, burning, massacring and destroying all. traces of cultiva-. 
tion and habitation with ferocious cruelty. Sirhind, Saharanpur, 
Meerut, Shahdera and even Hardwar suffered frpm their revages. 
Peace, prosperity and industry disappeared from, the region, north and 
west of the Mughal capital. 68 

When Wazir Qamar-ud-Din planned to come to the Punjab to. 
resist the reported invasion of Ahmad Shah Durrani, he requested the 
Delhi Emperor, Muhammad Shah, to depute the heir-apparent, Prince. 
Ahmad Shah, to accompany the army. To this the Emperor agreed. 
The prince left Delhi on January 31 , 1748 and joined the army near 
Sonepat on the following day Prince Ahmad Shah participated in the, 
fighting against the Afghans in the battle of Manupur, 15 kms north 
of Sirhind, about the middle of March 1748. Ala Singh of Patiala 
along with Rai Kalha of Raikot indirectly helped the government of 
Delhi by cutting off Abdali’s supplies. His foraging parties were attack- 
ed, men were killed and camels and*horses were captured. 64 Prince 
Ahmad Shah greatly appreciated the courage, valour and audacity of 
Ala Singh and rewarded him with a role of honour after the successful 
termination of fighting. 65 , 

Though Qamar-ud-Din died in the battle of Manupur on March 11, 
1748 Ahmad Shah Durrani was routed. He hastened back to his country. 
Since Emperor Muhammad Shah was in poor health and the 
prince was naturally anxious to return to Delhi. On April 9, the prince 
received a letter of recall from the Emperor who died on April 15, 
when the prince was yet on his way to Delhi. Muin-ul-Mulk (Mir 
Mannu) was appointed as Governor of the Punjab by the prince on 
the evening of April 11, 1748 before his departure for Delhi. 68 

Ahmad Shah (1748-54) 

In less than a week after his father’s death Ahmad Shah was 
proclaimed Emperor. The ceremony of inauguration took place at 
Panipat on April 18, 1748, Abul Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, nephew 
and son-in-law of late Saadat Khan, governor of Oudh, assumed the 
titular functions of the wazir, though the power was, to a great extent, 
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exercised by the empress-mother.® 7 She had been a Hindu dancing girl, 
named Udham Bai, having been introduced into Muhammad Shah’s 
harem in the beginning of his reign. She was raised to the dignity of 
a queen. Even in the palace she never got rid of her loose character 
and several times she fell under royal displeasure. Her intimacy with 
her personal servant Javid Khan had become a great scandal. Ahmad 
Shah gave up the whole of his time to pastimes, sport, debauchery, 
frivolities inherited by him from both of his parents. 98 

Safdar Jang, the titular wazir, being jealous of the growing influen- 
ce of Javid Khan at the court and the favours shown to him by the 
Emperor and his mother, procured his assassination on August 27, 1752 
in a banquet to which he had invited him. This outrage exasperated 
the Emperor, who took the office of wazir from Safdar Jang and con- 
ferred it on Khan-i-Khanan Intizam-ud-Doulah, son of late Qamar-ud- 
Din Khan, on May 13, 1753. Safdar Jang, not being disposed to 
submit, raised the standard of insurrection. Mir Muin-ul-Mulk, the 
governor of the Punjab, at this critical moment, sent a party of veteran 
Afghans to aid his kinsmen of the Durrani faction at the capital and 
the result was a civil war which lasted for a period of six months. 99 

Later, Emperor Ahmad Shah advised Muin to conclude a treaty 
with the Abdali chief. He appointed Nasir Khan as manager of four 
mahals. News of Muin’s death reached Delhi on 12th November 1753. 
On the following day. Emperor Ahmad Shah bestowed the governor- 
ship of the province of Lahore and Multan upon his own three year 
old son, Prince Mahmud Shah. The actual power was vested in 
Mir Momin Khan of Kasur, an old friend of Muin-ul-Mulk. The 
governorship of Kashmir, which had fallen vacant after the death of 
Afrasiyab Khan, was given to another prince, Taleh Saeed Shah, with 
Itzad-ud-Daulah, a boy of fifteen or sixteen years, as his naib. 70 Emperor 
Ahmad Shah always looked after the affairs of the Punjab with 
interest. 

Ghazi-ud-Din, an Amir-ul-Umrah at Delhi, had become intolerable 
to the Emperor for his arrogance. Ghazi-ud-Din having invested him- 
self with the official robes of wazir, deposed the Emperor and put out 
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his eyes as well as those of his mother. This occurred on June 5, 1754 
after he had reigned for six years. 71 Intizam-ud-Doulah was stripped 
of his wealth and dignity and subsequently put to death. The unhappy 
Emperor Ahmad Shah remained a state prisoner in Salemgarh and 
died a natural death in 1775. 73 
Alamgir II (1754-1759) 

At the time of his accession to the throne Alamgir II was fifty 
five. He was the youngest son of Emperor Jahandar Shah. He was 
bom at Multan on June 6, 1699 and since his father’s death in 1713 he 
had passed his days in poverty and neglect. He had been denied any 
opportunity of learning about war or administration, or acquiring 
practical experience of the open outer world but had wisely guarded 
himself from vice by devoting his time to study and meditation. 73 He 
chose for his ideal, Emperor Aurangzeb (Alamgir I) whose title he 
adopted on ascending the throne. Like Aurangzeb he loved to read 
books on history and shunned the usual diversions of royalty such as 
dance and song. Like Aurangzeb, he too, made it a point to say his 
five daily prayers in the outer palace mosque and the Friday afternoon 
prayer in full congregation in the Jama Masjid of the capital. 74 

Unlike Aurangzeb, his grandson Alamgir II had no contact with 
the soldiery, no love for outdoor exercises, such as marching, review- 
ing troops or even hunting. Because of his age he could not take to 
a strenuous life of activity all of a sudden and he remained a book- 
worm immured in his closet. 7 ® He was murdered by his wazir on 
November 29, 1759, at the age of sixty. 

During the reign of Alamgir II the enfeebled and distracted state 
of the government of Lahore, encouraged the Sikhs to raise the 
standard of revolt. Adina Beg was appointed governor of Lahore for 
a tribute of thirty lakh rupees. On the invitation of Rohilla Chief Najib 
Khan and Mir Mannu’s widow, MUghlani Begum, Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
fourth invasion in 1756-57 shook Lahore and Delhi. 78 Adina Beg fled 
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to the north of Lahore and then sought protection in the Shivalik hills. 
Emperor _ Alamgir II accompanied by Imad-ubMulk Ghazi-ud-Din 
Khan, the wazir, came to meet Ahmad Shah Abdali at Narela, ten kos 
from Delhi, The Durrani chief received the king with great distinction 
arid both monarchs entered Delhi fort together on January 28, 1757. 77 
Alamgir had already decorated the Mughal palace for the reception 
of his illustrious visitor. All the nobles at Delhi Were placed under 
heavy tribute and contributions. Having extorted all he could 
from the umrah of the capital the Abdali chief ordered the town to be 
pillaged 78 and all the horrors which had been experienced at the time 
of Nadir Shah’s invasion, were repeated. On the Shah’s demand 
Ghauhar Ara Begum, a daughter of Alamgir II, was married to his 
son. Prince Timur. The Afghan king himself formed a matrimonial 
alliance with Hazrat Begum, younger daughter of Muhammad Shah. 
Having levied a heavy contribution oh Emperor Alamgir, he reinstated 5 
him on the throne of his ancestors. The Emperor of Delhi was com- 
pelled-to- cede the Punjab and Sind to Timur Shah. On his way to 
Lahore the Sikhs plundered Ahmad Shah’s baggage' and cut off- the 
stragglers of the' Afghan army. 79 After the departure of Ahmad Shah; 
Prince Timur governed the Punjab for one year. Adit a Beg came out" 
of the 5 Shivalik hills and with the help of the Marathas and the Sikhs 
expelled Timur Shah from Lahore and himself became its ruler. 
Alamgir II could do. nothing about Punjab except looking at the 
events' helplessly. - 

Shah Alatar II (1759-1771) 

At the time of Emperor Alamgir II’s death on November 29, 1759, 
his eldest son and expected successor. Prince Shah Alam was a home- 
less wanderer. More than twelve years were to pass before his wander- 
ings came to an end and he entered the throne-city of his father as 
sovereign. 80 No doubt during this period the capital remained kingless. 
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but there was no interregnum, as Shah Alam had proclaimed himself the 
Emperor and celebrated his accession in his camp on December 23, 1759, 
as soon as he heard of his father's demise, and the legal fights of 
sovereign belonged to him though he had not the means of exercising 
his full royal powers in practice. There was no rival Emperor in the 
realm, except for the nine months (30 November 1759—10 October 
1760) when a puppet of Imad-ul-Mulk occupied the Delhi palace tinder 
the title of Shah Jahan II. 81 

A severe collision of the Afghans with the Marathas was inevitable 
because both had been more or less, contending for political supremacy 
in Hindustan. This took place in the field of panipat on the 14 January 
1761. “This great battle which has been surpassed by few in carnage, 
with its disastrous issue for the Marathas, sealed the fate of that 
aspiring nation.” 82 So great was the collapse of the military power of 
the Marathas that for about three months the Peshwa could not get 
the authoritative details about the casualties and the fate of the Bhau 
and some of the other leaders. 

The molestation of the Durrani by the Sikhs began from the Sajluj 
when he crossed it on his return early in April 1761. At the ferry of 
Goindwal on the Beas the Sikhs are said to have relieved the invader 
of a number of captives, who were afterwards sent to their homes. 8 * 

At the time of his father’s death Shah Alam had just completed 
his 30th year. Though he was not gifted with extraordinary genius 
and energy required in the redeemer of a fallen monarchy, he was the 
ablest of the princes of Delhi then alive. His character was as yet 
free from vice and sloth. The French Captain Jean Law, who , was 
often with him from 1758 to 1761 writes, “The Shahzada passed for 
one of those who have had the best education and who have most 
profitted by it. This education consists particularly in the knowledge 
of religion and of the oriental tongues, of history and the writing of 
one’s academic exercises well. In effect, all that I could perceive decided 
in his favour. He is familiar 'With the Arabic, Persian, Turki and 
Hindustani languages. He loves reading and never passed a day with- 
out employing some hours in it.L lie is of an inquiring mind, naturally 
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gay and free in his private society where he frequently admits his - 
principal military officers in whom he has confidence.” 84 Najib-ud- 
Daulah was the dictator of Delhi in the absence of Shah Alam II till 
his death on 31st of October 1770. But since 1768 Najib found himself 
crest-fallen and defeated at the hands of the Sikhs. 

According to Jadunath Sarkar, the break-down of Najib’s health, 
and spirits forced him to resign the guardianship of the Delhi palace 
and the royal family within it, when faced with the irrepressible and 
ever increasing Sikh forces. As early as October 1765, Najib had 
asked the Emperor to come personally to Delhi and in February 
1768 Indefinitely tendered his resignation. Having had his turban tied 
on the head of his son and heir-apparent Zabita Khan he advised him, 
"...you are free to settle the affairs of the Sikhs either by peace or 
by war at your discretion without consulting anybody.” 85 The young 
Rohilla then decided to have peace with the Sikhs and entered into a 
pact with them. This development threw Shah Alam into greatest per- 
plexity; who would guard his mother and heir in that city after the 
withdrawal of Najib ? And. ifhe recalled all his family from Delhi, 
the Sikhs, who were now officially master of Sirhind and practically 
supreme over Haryana and Upper Doab, would take unopposed 
possession of the capital and it would be impossible for Shah Alam to 
recover it from their strong hands. The holder of the capital was 
naturally in the position of a king-maker. What was there to prevent 
the Sikh lords of Delhi from crowning a puppet from among the swarm 
of beggarly vagrant Shahzadas and under cover of his legal authority 
conquering the empire for themselves. 86 

According to the Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Jassa Singh, 
the Sikh Sardar, had invited the Emperor (January 1768) to come to 
Delhi, “assuring him that the whole empire would be again united and 
restored to him.” Shah Alam had replied that he could not take that 
action unless the whole body of Sikh Sardars formed a binding confe- 
deracy to escort him and sent a written pledge to that effect.* 7 

Shah Alam II entered Delhi as Emperor on 6th January 1772 and 
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his government took steps to assert his authority. He died in 1807 at 
the advanced age of eighty one years and was succeeded by his son 
Abul Nasar Muin-ud-Din Akbar Shah II who died in 182). 88 

From 1759 onwards till 1768 Sbah Alam II, was a helpless spec- 
tator of what was happening in the Punjab. During this period the 
Delhi government almost abdicated their responsibilities in the Punjab 
and the contest for supremacy in the Punjab was confined to the Sikhs 
and the invading Afghans. The Sikhs ultimately emerged as unchalleng- 
ed victors in the Punjab. 

The decline in the ptestige of the monarchy may be attributed, in 
the main, to Aurangzeb’s failure to deal satisfactorily with the opposi- 
tional movements of the Marathas, Jats, Rajputs, etc. The civil war; 
following the death of Aurangzeb, further weakened the position of the 
monarchy, specially as no competent monarch emerged successful from 
them. Since the wazirs ' generally secured office due to their political 
and military strength, the monarchs were led to believe by interested 
sections that a capable and powerful wazir would set up a new dynasty. 
Therefore, the monarchs, instead of acting as a stablising force, became 
the focus of intrigue against their own wazirs. 

As referred to earlier a new trend in the policy of the successors 
was their attempt to broad-base the state on the support of the Hindus 
as well as the Muslims and moved in the direction of a composite 
ruling class consisting of all sections of Muslims and of the Rajputs as 
well as the Marathas, and also granting concessions to the Jat leaders 
but not to the Sikhs. Thus the exclusionist policies associated with the 
name of Aurangzeb were more or less abandoned. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century the process of the setting 
up of semi-independent principalities by provincial governors and 
powerful nobles, and of the withholding of revenue by zamindars 
becamd particularly marked. The effective control of the Emperor was 
soon confined to a small principality around Delhi, his income being 
derived from it and from such tribute as his ‘subordinate’ rulers cared 
to send him. Thus a financial and administrative crisis accompanied 
and accentuated the process of political disintegration. 89 

When mutual trust and co-operation between the nobles and the 
monarchs came to end, and the nobles could no longer realise their 


88. Muhammad Latif, op. cit., p. 239. 

89. Satish Chandra, op. cit., p. 265. 
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ambitions in the service of the state, the highly centralised bureaucratic 
system of administration built up by the Mughals collapsed rapidly. 

Thus in the words of Satish Chandra, “The roots of the disintegra- 
tion of the Mughal empire may be found in the medieval Indian eco- 
nomy; the stagnation of trade, industry and scientific development 
within the limits of that ecomony; the growing financial crisis which 
took the form of a crisis of jagirdari system and affected every branch 
of state activity; the inability of the nobility to realise in the circums- 
tances their ambitions in the service of the state and consequently the 
struggle of factions and the bid of ambitious -nobles for independent 
dominion; the inability of the Mughal emperors to accommodate the 
Marathas and to adjust their claims within the framework of the 
Mughal empire, and the consequent break-down of the attempt to 
create a composite ruling Class in India and the impact of all these 
developments on politics at the court and in the country and upon the 
security of the north-western passes .’* 90 

Concluding we may remark that the situation at Delhi had a direct 
bearing on the Punjab. Under the weak successors of Aurangzeb the 
forces of disruption developed by quick strides. The Emperors, their 
ministers and the nobles were the very embodiment of indolence, moral 
degradation, corruption, treachery, misgovernment and selfishness. 
The provincial governors gradually became independent of Delhi. 

In a short space of time the Marathas became dominant not only 
in the south but also in the north carrying their depredations to the 
very gates of Delhi. The Jats carved out their independent principa- 
lities in the close vicinity of the imperial capitals of Agra and Delhi. 
The Sikhs raised their heads in the north and their struggle continued 
growing despite all efforts of the Mughal governors of Lahore and 
Sirhind to crush them. The remanents of the past glory and prestige 
of the great Mughals received a death blow by the invasions of Nadir 
Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. But the Sikhs put almost every situa- 
tion at Delhi and in the Punjab to their advantage, suffering sometimes 
heavy human loss, and ultimately emerged as rulers of the province, 
throwing out the other aspirants and contestants as the Mughals, 
Marathas and the Afghans. 


90. Ibid., p. 268. 
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Social Mobility among the Artisans of the 
Punjab : Nature and Magnitude (1849-1987) 

H. C. Sharma* 


The Punjab had been experiencing social mobility in the wake of 
the Sikh movement and the decline of the Mughal empire. 1 With its 
annexation to the British Empire in 1849 it came to witness those 
innovations in the political, administrative, economic and social 
spheres which had already swtept the rest of the country under British 
rule. 2 The new influences gradually undermined the traditional insti- 
tutions and customary obligations and it became possible for indivi- 
duals and groups to change their hereditary callings and consequently 
their social standing in society. The mechanism of change in the 
Punjab, having a bearing on the position of artisans, can be understood 
with reference to a succession of events in the spheres of agrarian and 
urban economy and transportation besides the spread of education and 
socio-religious reform movements. These changes emanating from 
political change and administrative reorganisation produced altera- 
tions and readjustments gradually and over an extended period of 
time, particularly when the artisans were slow in their response. Most 
of the changes in social and economic relationships became evident 
during the early 20th century, 3 The artisans or the handicraftsmen 
working in family groups or as individuals who specialized in certain 
inherited skills were largely identified by their castes corresponding to 
their occupations.' The important among them, numerically as well 
as according to the nature of work performed were the blacksmiths. 


* Lecturer in History, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. Indu Banga, “Social Mobility in the Punjab under Maharaja Ranjit Singh,” 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and His Times (ed.), J. S. Grewa) and Indu Banga, Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1980, pp- 125-37. 

2. For instance Dharma Kumar, Land and Caste in South India, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1965; Ravinder Kumar, Western India in the 19th Century; A 
Study of Social History of Maharashtra, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1968. 

3. H- C- Sharma, Artisans of the Punjab : Study of Social Change in the Punjab in 
Historical Perspective (1849-1947), Ph-D. Thesis, Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, 1986, pp. 82-120. 
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carpenters, weavers, potters, leather-workers and the goldsmiths. 
Relatively less numerous were the masons, dyers and the oil pressers. 4 

More. than 85 per cent of the people in the Punjab lived in villages 
during the colonial period. More than half of them were concentrated 
in the fertile and agriculturally the well developed districts, of the 
central Punjab plains. The artisan castes too were concentrated in 
rural areas of these districts. 5 6 They constituted nearly 18 per cent of 
the total population from 1881 to 1911 and little less than 17 per cent 
in 1921 and 15 per cent in 1931. This was notwithstanding the in-, 
crease in their absolute numbers from more than 15 lacs in 1881 to 
more than 18 lacs in 1931. It has already been discussed elsewhere 
that the artisan castes on the whole showed a broad conformity with 
the' genera] population trends from 1881 to 1931.® The analysis of the 
demographic data with reference to the artisan castes show two tende- 
ncies. From 1881 to 1911 the artisan castes increased or decreased 
at rates higher than the population in general. 7 The artisans although 
increased but at a much lower rate during the next two decennial cen- 
suses. The higher rate of increase during 1881-1901 may . be attribut- 
ed to the general tendency that the fertility rate among the people of 
the lower income has been higher. 8 The higher rate of decline may 
be explained in terms of the higher rate of mortality caused by natural 
calamities which in turn was connected with general socio-ecnomic con- 
ditions in villages. The rural artisans were usually the first victims, 
of any calamity. They were dependent entirely on cultivators for th- 
eirliving and the cultivators did not have enough to pay to them, 
during the periods of distress. 9 

The lower rate of growth among the artisans during 1911-1931 
may be understood in terms of the higher rate of mortality caused by 


4. Ibid., p. 27. 

5. The central districts in the Punjab plains included Hoshiarpur, Jalandhar, Ludhi- 
. ana, Ferozepur, Lahore, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujranwala. Sheikhupura, 

Gujrat, Lyallpur and Jhang. L. W. Middleton and S- M. Jacob, Census of India, 
1921, Vol. XV; Punjab and Delhi, pt. II, Lahore, 1923, np. 

6. H. C. Sharma, op. cit., pp. 47-70 

7. Ibid., p. 52. 

8. See Sharda Sidhu, A Study of Fertility and Physique in the Scheduled Caste 
Women of the Punjab, Ph.D. Thesis Punjabi University, Patiala, 1982,57-63. 
Also David M. Heer, Society and Population, Prentice Hall of India, New 

'■ Delhi, 1978, pp. 62-63. 

9. Report of Indian Famine Commission 1878-79, Vol. IV, pp. 10, 11, 19, 358. 
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the low level of nutrition and unhygenic conditions of living. In 
addition increase in the number of dependents per working artisan 
during 1901-1931 affected the artisans adversly. For instance, the 
number of potters declined by 1.76 per cent during 1911-1921 but the 
proportion of dependents increased by il percent. Similar was the 
situation among the leather-workers and weavers. The increase in the 
number of dependents on fixed income amounts to decline in per 
capita income, malnutrition accompanied by inability to resist disea- 
ses. 10 Hence, the total population of the Punjab increased by 23.58 per 
cent during 1911-1931 and that of the artisans by only 5.61 per cent. 11 

The artisans, called kamins in the traditional socio-economic set 
up, furnished agricultural implements and articles for domestic use 
and shared with the landowners mutual obligations for work and pay- 
ment under the arrangement known as sep or the jajmani system. 
The system governed intercaste relations at village level in general and 
between the dominant landholding caste and a number of artisan and 
other service performing castes in particular, 12 It is considered typical 
in areas of Subsistance agriculture and stable food grain production. 
The jajmani ties were hereditary and inalienable. One of the main 


10. Comparison between the date for actual workers and their dependents : 


Potters 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Per cent increase 
or decrease 

Actual Workers 1 

40,504 

40,956 

■ 39,790 

— 1.76 

Dependents 

Shoe-Makers 

81,164 

83,139 

90,246 

+ 11.18 

Actual Workers 

59,678 

75,676 

1,08,185 

+81.28 

Dependents 

Tanners 

1,14,819 

1,36,273 

2,14,806 

+ 87-28 

Actual Workers 

41,631 

18,043 

10,578 

—74.59 


60,999 

35,860 

22,994 

—62.20 

Data adapted from ; 

: Harkishan Kaul, Census 

o f India 1911, 

Vol. XIV; Punjab, 


pt- II, Lahore, 1912, pp. 304-08; Census of India 1921 Vol. XV, pt. II, 291-311; 
Khan Ahmad Hasan Khan, Census of India 1931 , Vol. XVII; Punjab, pt. II, 
Lahore, 1933, p. 156. 

11. In 1911 the total population of the Punjab was about 1 crore and that of the 
artisans Dearly 17-5 lacs. In 1931 the total population increased to 1.24 crore 
and of the artisans to 18.4 lacs ; Cenuss of India 1911 : Vol. XIV, Punjab, pt. II, 
pp, 243-88; Census of India 1931, Vol. XVII : Punjab, pt. II, 285-301. 

12. W. H. Wiser, The Hindu Jajmani System, Lucknow Publishing House, Lucknow, 
xxii; D. G- Mandelbaum, Society in India : Continuity and Change, Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay, 1972, p. 164. See also H. C. Sharma, op.cit., pp. 23-24. 
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characteristic of the system was that the jajmans controlled the land 
and its products and by virtue of that commanded the services of the 
kamins} 3 

The remunerations of the kamins were determined by local cus- 
toms which varied from one place to another. Their dues were 
deducted from the gross produce before making any other payment 
which varied from 10 to 16 per cent of the total in the Punjab. The 
payment was made in kind and calculated in terms of so many sheafes 
of unthreshed wheat and paddy per plough or per well or in terms of 
grain; besides they were also entitled to small tips or fees known as 
lag for furnishing articles on social occasions and, therefore, were 
called lagis as well. 14 

The artisans were dependent untirely on the landowners in this 
systems and remained at low economic levels. They lived on meagre 
payments and did not have enough to tidfe over the difficult phases. 
They were neither capable of supplementing their income by working 
outside the villages nor of supplying their goods to neighbouring vill- 
ages let alone the urban areas. This situation was favourable to the 
landholders, in fact. 16 

As had already been pointed out in the beginning that within a 
few decades of the British rule in the Punjab considerable inroads in 
to the traditional socio-economic set up were made. The agrarian 
policies of the new rulers had a direct bearing on the positions of the 
sepidar artisans. To meet the growing requirements of raw materials 
for British industries and foodstuffs the British aimed at deriving maxi- 
mum benefit from agricultural potentials of the Punjab with its vast 
uncultivated land and unharnessed water resources and industrious 
peasantry 16 Important from the point of view of the artisan castes 


13. Ibid., pp. 45-46; K.N. Sharma, Institutions, Networks and Social Change, Indian 

Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, nd, p. 30. . 

14. For details see H.C. Sharma, “Artisans in the Punjab (1849-1947): Occupational 
Change, and New Social Relations,” Journal of Regional History, Vol- 1, 1980, 
pp. 107-119. 

15. Celestin Bougie, Essays on the caste system (tr. D. F. Pocock), Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1971, p. 9. 

16. This observation is based on : Foreign Secret Consultations, No. 60, 28 April 
1848; Proceedings of the Agri.-Horticulture Society of the Punjab, August 9, 1853 
and Selections from the Records of the Government of India No. XVIII, General 
Report on the Punjab Territories from 1854-55 to 1855-56, Calcutta, 1858; p. 31. 
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was the recording of rights of the tenants and which gave them legal 
recognition. This encouraged the traditionally servile sections of the 
rural society to take to agriculture. 17 The artisans benefitted also from 
the irrigation schemes and the colonization. The canal colonies meant 
the extension of village society and the loosening of the traditional 
ties. The artisans accompanying their p trons not only had the oppor- 
tunity to see the world outside but also to take to new occupations. 
In the Chenab Colony alone there were 84, COO persons belonging to 
julaha, tarkhan, and kumhar castes within ten years of its establish- 
ment. 18 

Increased agricultural production and colonization alone could 
not serve imperial interests without the development of the means of 
communications. All important urban centres with numerous sub- 
stations in the colonies of Sargodha, Lyallpur and Multan had been 
connected by railways and roads at the beginning of the 20th century. 
The villages of the Punjab no longer remained isolated economic units 
as the intraction between towns and cities increased at a relatively 
fast pace. Now in contrast to the earlier situation' needs of the market 
largely determined the nature of cultivation. Increasing interaction 
between urban and rural areas a new class of middlemen emerged and 
brought into villages the manufactured goods and purchased grain 
and other products of villages for sale in urban areas. The goods 
inducted into the village market began replacing the ones manufac- 
tured by the village artisans. Since the market of the Punjab was 
developed essentially for the produce of British labour, the Punjabi 
artisans could not hold out for long in competition with British indus- 


17. See Dolores Domin, India in 1857-59 : A Study in the Role of the Sikhs in the 
People’s Uprising, Akademic Verlag, Berlin, 1977, pp. 32, 35-36; P. H. M. van-den 
Dungen, “Changes in Status and Occupations in Nineteenth Century Punjab,” 
Soundings in Modern South Asian History (ed D, A. Low), Widenfeld and 
Nicolson, London, 1968, pp. 59-95; Inderjit Sharma, Land Revenue Administra- 
tion of the Punjab between 1849-1501 , Ph. D. Thesis, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, 1976, pp. 1-20. 

18. For details on Canal Colonies see James Doiiie, The Punjab, North West Frontier 
' Province and Kashmir, Sewa Publications, Delhi, 1976 (reprint), pp. 132-35; S. S. 

Thorburn, The Punjab in Peace and War, Punjab Languages Department, Patiala, 
1970 (reprint), p. 264; M.L. Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 
- Manohar, New Delhi, 1977 (reprint), pp. 111-14 and for the response of the 
artisans H. C. Sharma, op.cit., pp. 87-89. 
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trial products. 19 . 

Within half a century of the colonial rule there were signs that 
the complementarity between Manufacturing activity and agricultural 
production had been disrupted by the new developments. The leather- 
workers, the potters,^ carpenters and the blacksmiths were the ones 
whose services were no longer required as manufacturers but as repair- 
men and installers. 20 The customary payments in grain were gradually 
being discarded in favptir of cash payments. By 1912 in only 2 per 
cent villages of the Punjab purely grain wages remained and in 60 per 
cent purely cash wages prevailed. Even when the breaking of tradi- 
tional mutual relationships was slow artisans had begun to look for 
other avenues of employment. By the beginning of the 20th century 
nearly 50 per cent of the actually working artisans were recorded to 
be working outside their traditional occupations. 21 

To begin with, socially being the most valued occupation agricul- 
ture was the most sought after occupation. For instance 24 per cent 
of the actually working tarkhans and 16 pet cent of the lohars were 
enumerated as engaged in agriculture in 1891. By 1911 these per cen- 
tages had gone up considerably. The latter half of the British rule also 
brought to the artisans opportunities more in tune with their traditional 
skills. Many migrated td work at new constructions in urban centres 
like, Amritsar, Lahore, Si'alkot, Hoshiarpur and Jalandhar and nlany 
joined factory industries. A substantial numer of Punjabi artisans 
availed of the opportunity of constructions at Simla and New Delhi 
the capital towns. More enterprising among the artisans found their 
way to work in British colonies in Africa and Latin American 
countries. Some of the artisans took to trading and educated among 
them were recorded as engaged in professions like teaching, medicines 


19. Ibid., 98-108. 

20. Tom. G. Kessinger, Vilyatpur .1848-1968, University of California, Barkley, 1974. 
A. R. Desai, Rural India in Transition, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1979, pp. 
36-43; Satish Saberwal, Mobile Men : Limits of Social Change in Urban Punjab, 
Vikas, New Delhi, 1975, pp. 38-44. 

21. H. K, Trevaskis, The Punjab of Today 1870-1925, Vol. 2, Civil and Military, 
Gazettee Press, Lahore, .193,0, p. 107; Report on Moral and Material Progress of 
Punjab 1901-1911 , Board of Economic Enquiry Punjab, Lahore, 1911, p. 5; 
Punjab Report in Reply to the Inquiries Issued by the Famine Commission 1878-79, 
p. 713. The Census reports of the Punjab from 1881-1931 substantiate this point 
with statistical data ■ 
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and law . 22 

On the whole, it appears that the change of occupations not 
withstanding the number of families belonging to the artisan castes 
who were actually able to move up in the social hierarchy was not 
large. The movement towards new occupations was rather slow. It 
was due partly to the slow growth of industries and partly to lack of 
organisation and consciousness among the lower castes. At any rate, the 
pace of change during the colonial period, though slow did set the 
course for social change among the socially and economically back- 
ward population of the Punjab which was accelerated after indepen- 
dence. 


22. For detan ees H. C. Sharnia, “Expressions of Caste Mobility Among the Artisans 
of the Punjab,” Punjab History Conference Proceedings, Patiala, 1979, pp. 252-57 



Professionalization of Education in the Punjab : 

1849-1947 

Sukhdev Singh Sohal* 

/ 

Professions are occupations which are based on special training or 
learning period before one actually takes it up. They require ‘before 
hand’ intellectual powers in a particular direction to be utilized in 
some specific field . 1 The professional middle classes signify those groups 
whose position in the middle classes sprang from their skills based on 
western education and training. Those who acquired education along 
new lines generally preferred service in the administration, but all of 
them could not absorbed in it. In fact, majority of them had to turn 
towards the professions like Teaching, Law, Journalism, Medicine and 
Engineering, both as independent professionals and as government 
servants . 

For administrative purposes and maintenance of law and order 
large number of personnel were to be appointed at the subordinate 
levels in the army and the police and on the clerical and supportive 
posts in the various departments of the government, including Health 
and Public Works. Even though economically, and in terms of the 
status they were below those who occupied the higher and middle rungs 
of the hierarchy, yet on the basis of certain minimum education and 
specialised training, they shared with them opportunities offered by the 
Raj. They may, therefore, be treated as the members of the middle 
classes, but occuping the lower rungs of the ladder. In other words, 
they formed the lower middle class by virtue of the fact that they were 
distinctly above those who were below the poverty line or subsistence 
level and somewhat akin to the professional middle classes whose pro- 
fessional position was dependent on certain skills and educational 
qualifications that were required for participation in the new socio- 


* Lecturer in History, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. Y.P. Chhibber, From Caste to Class : A Study of the Indian Middle Classes, New 
Delhi, 1968, p. 27 (henceforth cited as From Caste to Class); B. B. Misra, The 
Indian Middle Classes ; Their Growth in Modern Times, Delhi, 1978, p, 147 
(henceforth cited as The Indian Middle Classes ) . 
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political context. 2 

With the consolidation of the British Empire in India, the kind of 
education to be imparted to the Indians became an issue of strategic 
importance. During the renewal of the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany in 1853, the House of Commons appointed a Select Committee 
which made a thorough inquiry into educational developments in 
India. The Educational Despatch of 1854 was a significant pointer to 
the future educational policy. 3 4 5 Its main object was to divert the efforts 
of the government from the education of the upper classes, upon 
whom they had upto that date been too exclusively directed and to turn 
them to the wider diffusion of education among all classes of the people. 1 
It also declared that ‘the higher classes will now be gradually called 
upon to depend upon" themselves and attention would be especially 
directed to the education of the middle and lower midd/e classes.’ 6 
In his convocation address to the Calcutta University on June 
1912, King George.V, ‘wished that there may be spread over the land, 
a network of schools and colleges from which will go forth loyal and 
useful citizens; able to hold their own in industrial and agriculture 
and all vocations in life." 8 

The Despatch recommended the organization of a Department of 
Education in each province; established a system of grants-in-aid and 
the foundation of universities upon the model of the University of 
London in three Presidency towns. The Despatch gave a fillip' also to 
the development of education in the Punjab. 7 The Department of 


2. Sukhdev Singh Sohal, "Professional Middle Classes in the Punjab,” Journal of 
Regional History , Amritsar, Vol. Ill, 1982, pp. 72-73; Anil Seal, The Emergence 
of Indian Nationalism : Competition and Collaboration in the Later 19th 
Century, London, 1971 (henceforth cited as Emergence of Indian Nationalism), 
p. 115. 

3. Home} Education] 17 November 1070; H. R. Mehta, A History of the Growth and 
Development o f Western Education in the Punjab 1846-1884, Patiala, 1971 (first 
published 1920), p. 24; Indian Educational Policy : Being a Resolution issued by 
the Governor General in the Council on 11th March 1904, p. 1. 

4. Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Home Department), 
No. LXVII, Note on the State of Education in India 1866-67, p. 2. 

5. Martin Camoy, Education as Cultural Imperialism, London, 1968, p. 105. 

6. Indian Educational Policy , 1913, Calcutta, 1913, p. 1. 

7. J. F. Bruce, A History of the University of Punjab, Lahore, 1933, p. 2; See also 

B. B. Misra, op. cit., p. 281. 
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Education was instituted in the Punjab in January 1S57. 8 Unlike the 
other parts of the country, ‘all classes agricultural and non-agricultural 
manifested a desire for education in the province.’ 9 

In the newly created Department of Public Instruction the post of 
Director-General was created with an inspection staff consisting of two 
Inspectors, eleven Deputy Inspectors and seventeen Sub-Deputy Ins- 
pectors. A cess amounting to one per cent of the land was attached 
to education and within two years, 456 village schools were 
established. 10 

The Punjab University College was established on 11 January 
1870, with the special object of promoting the diffusion of European 
science, as far as possible through the medium of the vernacular langu- 
age of the Punjab; to afford enlightened study of Western languages 
and literature; to associate the learned and influential classes of the 
province with the officers of the government in the promotion and 
supervision of popular education. 11 The Panjab University was consti- 
tuted in 1882. The number of colleges had gone up from 7 to 72. 
By 1944-45, in the arts colleges for men the number was 24,889 and 
that of the women receiving college education, it was 2,166. 12 

English education was considered useful and expedient as well as 
consistent with the political requirements of British rule in India. 
Although the basic policy of the government was to widen its scope, 
practical considerations demanded that it should be limited to the 
upper and middle classes of the society. 13 Since the government was a 
‘large employer' of educated persons, it was the sole judge in the last 
resort as to the best method of securing the type of personnel it 
required for its service. 14 

In the initial stages, in order to further the cause of education, 


8. H. R. Mehta, op. cit., p. 27. 

9. At the time of annexation of the Punjab, education was not in a ‘flourishing 
condition;’ the education found in the Punjab was strictly of a practical or utili- 
tarian character; Ibid., pp. 4, 8. 

10. The Beginning of the Western Education in the Punjab, 1856-57, p. 1; J. F. 
Bruce, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

11. Home j Education! April 1873, p. 124. The Unrepealed Central Acts 1882-1897, 

Vol. Ill, Delhi, 1938, pp. 162-65. , 

12. J. F. Bruce, op. cit., p. 46. See also, Report on the Progress of Education in 
the Punjab 1944-45, Lahore, 1946, p. 20. 

13. B. B. Misra, op.cit., p. 154. 

14. Indian Educational Policy 1904, p. 10. 
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royal families gave munificent donations to the Panjab University 
College for the endowment of fellowships and scholarships. Between 
1870 and 1882, Rs. 11,91,680 out of the total amount of Rs. 22,83,426 
came from such families, notably the Maharajas of Kashmir and 
Patiala, the Raja of Kapurthala and others. 18 Out of this money, 
scholarships were granted to the students in order to encourage educa- 
tion in the Punjab. For the successful candidates in the Oriental 
Examination, Rs. 12.50 were awarded in 1871-72. The aspiring candi- 
dates were given the McLeod Punjab Fellowship of Rs. 100 per month, 
McLeod Kashmir Sanskrit Fellowship of Rs. 100 per month and the 
Jullundur Medical Fellowship of Rs. 100 per month. 14 

The establishment of primary and secondary schools and colleges 
provided education to the people who became prospective members of 
the middle classes by gaining qualifications for various jobs. The 
primary education was imparted to the students in indigenous schools, 
village schools and tehsil schools. In 1860, there were also a few 
aided schools, ten or eleven, of the lower class under the Christian 
missionaries. For secondary education, High schools, Zillah schools 
and ’rtiwn schools were instituted in 1862-63. The Middle school 
examination was instituted by the Education Department in 1869-70. 17 
Primary schools attracted large number of students. In 1856-84, nearly 
13,569 students were attending the primary schools and their number 
rose upto 4,01,408 iD 1872-73, which were absorbed by 6.784 schools. 18 
The number of such schools had risen from 3,3.22 in 1905 to 12,213 in 
1910. 19 The policy of the government in regard to education within 
the reach of all and to throw its cost as far as possible on the local 
resourses. 20 

However, a large number of students dropped by the stage of 
secondary education. In 1899, nearly 40,000 students were getting 


15. Homef Education — AjNo. 122-23, April 1873; J. F. Bruce, op.cit., p. 54, 

16. Other fellowships included : The McLeod Kashmir Fellowship, Nabha and Jind 
Scholarships and Patiala Mayo Fellowships : HomejEducat ion- A I No, 122-23, 
April 1873. 

17. H. R. Mehta, op. cit., p. 62. 

18. Ibid., Appendix I; Sena-Ullah Khan, A History of Education in the Punjab 
(Primary Education), I, Lahore, 1932, p. 100. See also, Punjab Administration 
Report 1669-90, p. 218. 

19. Census of India 1911, Punjab, I, p. 333. 

20. G. S. Chhabra, Social and Economic History of the Panjab, 1849-1901 , New 
Delhi, 1968, p. 142. 
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education in 250 Secondary schools whose expediture was Rs. 12,34,548, 
and their number rose upto 6,20,725 in 1930, increasing the expendi- 
ture to the level of Rs. 1, 27*27 ,277. 21 The number of the students joining 
colleges was much reduced. Most of those acquiring education upto 
the secondary level preferred clerical posts in administration which one 
could get even after the middle school level. > 

Fees provided the cornerstone of Indian education in all provinces 
and at all stages of learning. In the Punjab tuition fees increased by 
over two lacs of rupees every year in the quinquennium 1892-97. Due 
to heavy tuition fees and other expenses, only a few could go to college 
level. In 1920-30, the number of students who enrolled themselves in 
the arts colleges was 11,652 men and 161 women. In the intermediate 
examination, there were 3,957 candidates but only 1,625 or 41 per cent 
were successful. 22 Overall enrollment in the Panjab University increa- 
sed from 19,841 in 1936 to 23,917 scholars in 1937 and 24,186 scholars 
in 1938. 23 The number of university graduates and under-graduates 
was 8,965 in 1926-27 and it rose upto i4,829 in 1940-41. 2 * About 20.92 
per cent of the total expenditure of educution in 1930-31 Vvh#ch was 
Rs. 32,840,628 was recovered from the fees. 26 Because the students had 
to pay fees in schools and colleges, education became a virtual mono- 
poly of the middle and upper classes and the city and town dwellers. 26 

Female education also received some attention. Rewards were 
bestowed upon those who had distinguished themselves in the cause of 


21. Report on the Administration of the Punjab and Its Dependencies 1889-90, 
Lahore, MDCCCCC, p. 201; Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab 
1929-30, pp. 73, 105. 

22. Punjab Adminstration Report 1889-90, p. 205. Punjab Administration Report 
1929-30, pp. 105-06. Rahbar-i-Hjnd, Lahore, 12 February; Selections From 
Vernacular Newspapers, Punjab, 15 February 1890, p. 65. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Statistical Abstracts Relating to India, Punjab, 1936-37, 1940-41, pp, 58-59, 67. 

25. Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab, 1930-31, p, 1. The following 


were the tuition fees in Government Colleges ; 

Class Rupees 

Intermediate Class 10 

B.A., B.Sc. Classes 12 

M.A., M.Sc. Classes 15 

Entrance fees for Post-matriculation fee in 
government or aided institutions 4 

: Punjab Education Code, 1926, Ch. Ill, p, 25, 


26. Bipan Chandra, Freedom Struggle, New Delhi, 1977, p. ?7. 
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female education. In 1865, the number of girls receiving instruction 

was 10,000 and at the close of the year 1866-67, their number rose to 

17,174. 27 New careers were being thrown open to women graduates on 

account of the determined intention of the government and the enlight- / 

ened among the people to romove the existing disproportion between 

educational facilities for the two sexes. In response to this popular 

sentiment the government raised the Stanford Intermediate . school for 

women in Amritsar, to the degree standard. 28 Out of a total of 3,537 

women teachers employed in various schools, 2056 were trained. The 

Punjab was not much behind Bengal in the education of women. 29 In 

order to train such a vast number of students at the primary and 

secondary level teaching as a profession developed. In this profession- 

the newly educated were most frequently employed, and were the least 

well paid. Here the opportunities ranged from the comparatively 

... < 
respective and remunerative positions in the Department of Education 

and as deputy inspectors of schools and principals and professors in 

government colleges and high schools down to the humble position of 

the village school masters. The government introduced the policy of 

providing training not only through English medium, but also through 

the medium of vernacular languages. For providing training of 

teachers for various schools, Normal schools were opened at Lahore 

and Rawalpindi in 1856-57. 3 P The number of school teachers in 1868 

stood at 11,000, who were mostly untrained and employed in the 

primary schools. 31 Their number rose upto 12,213 in 1911. This 

profession was dominated by Brahmins, Ulma, Khatris and Aroras, / 

■ ; ■« 

27. J. F. Bruce, op. c if., p. 5. 

28. HomejPublicJNote of Education in the Punjab, F-31]4j 42, Serial No. 2, p. 100. 

The expenditure on the education of girls had risen by three lakhs and amounted 
to nearly 24 lakhs : Punjab Administration Report, 1929-30, p. 107. 

29. Women Candidates : 

Province BA. B.Sc. 

1937-38 1938-39 1937-38 1938-39 

Punjab 229 ■ 322 156 180 

Bengal 216 282 107 213 

: HdmejPublicl Note on Education in the Punjab, F-31J9J42, Serial No. 2, p. 101. / 

30. H. R. Mehta, o'p. cit., p. 54. The number of primary level students rose from 
99,078 in l891-92 to 4,01,408 and number of schools rose from 2046 in 1891-92 
to 6,784 in 1922-23; Sena-UUah Khan, op. cit., Vol. I (Primary Education), 

p. 100. 

31. Census of India 1868, p. 35. 
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whose number was 9,684 in 1911. 32 

With the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
provincial government embarked on a large scale programme of edu- 
cational expansion. With the expansion of government schools, the 
number of teachers rose from 20.563 in 1921-22 to 30,470 in 1926-27, 
which further rose to 36,505 in 1931. The Punjab was fortunate in its 
high per centage of trained teachers as approximately 81 per cent were 
trained teachers in 1938-39. 33 However, it soon appeared that expan- 
sion was outstripping provincial resources and the stage arrived in 
which the object of the Department of Education became restrictions 
and consolidation rather than expansion. As early as 1929, Parkinson, 
Principal of the Central Training College, Lahore, had expressed his 
opinion that the province could not absorb the number of| senior 
teachers coming out annually, which then stood at 243. 34 

II 


The Punjab government structured its system of education to 
obtain its native employees. Government service was regarded by the 
educated classes as the most dignified and the most attractive of all 
careers. 36 Because of industrial and commercial backwardness and 
the near absence of social service, the educated Indians depended 
almost entirely on government service. There were few other openings 
for them. 36 Large number of employees were recruited in administra- 
tion and various departments like Revenue, Irrigation, Public Works 
Department, Police and Armed personnel. For administrative purposes, 
the province was divided into 5 divisions which were further divided 
into districts and the latter into tehsils. Each district on the average 
consisted of three or four tehsils and about as many districts grouped 
together in divisions managed by Commissioners. The work of the 
government was regulated through three branches of administration- 


32. Census of India 1911, Punjab, Part I, p- 524. 

33. Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab, 1926-27, p. 62; Census of 
India, 1931, Report I, p. 243. Home Department, Public Section : Education in 
India 1937-38, 1938-39, F-31j9j42, p. 45. 

34. Report of the Punjab Unemployment Committee 1937-38, p. 60, Report on the 
Progress of Education in the Punjab 1930-31, p. 48. 

35. Indian Education Policy 1904. Other reasons include (a) emoluments of govern- 
ment service (b) prestige of izzat oi officials (c) security and regular promotion 
in government service and no particular need tor efficiency; Brij Narain, Indian 
in the Crisis, Allahabad, 1934, p. 365. 

36. Bipan Chandra, Modern India, Delhi, 1976, p. 160. 
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Executive, Judicial and Revenue. Control of the districts remained in 
the hands of Europeans as Deputy Commissioners; tehsils were put 
under the charge of the native officers known as Tehsildars and Sadr 
Qanungoes . 37 Administration was centralised and the grip of the bureau- 
cracy was tightened up. The Punjab aspirants got opportunities in 
uncovenanted posts as the covenanted posts were the privilege of the 
Europeans . 38 The covenanted posts included subordinate administra- 
tive as well technical posts in the specialist departments like Public 
Works Department, Education and Veterinary besides the lower rungs 
of civil administration. The subordinate administrative posts were 
constituted into a subordinate Civil Service immediately after annexa- 
tion. The service comprised of three different categories such as 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, Tehsildars and Superintendents of 
Settlement. 

The Extra Assistant Commissioners were junior assistants of the 
districts officers. They performed such revenue, judicial — both civil 
and criminal — and administrative functions as were assigned to them 
by the Deputy Commissioners. They could also be appointed as Sub- 
Divisional Officers when they held full charge of a sub-division under 
the authority of the Deputy Commissioners. There were fourteen sub- 


371 For early administrative structure see. Foreign} Secret ConsultationsJNos./285, 
31 March 1849. The table given below gives the structure of administration by 
the British in the Punjab : 


Lieutenant Governor 

. .!_ 

! I 

Judicial Chief Court Executive Commissioner 
Divisional and Session Judge 

I 

Criminal Civil District Judges Deputy Commissioners 

'I I 

Subordinate Judges Tehsildars 


Revenue Financial 
Commissioners 


Commissioners and 
Extra Commissioners 


Munsiffs Naib-Tehsildars 

: James Douie, The Punjab , North West Frontier Province and Kashmir , Delhi, 
1974 (reprint-first published 1916), p. 213. See also, Sukhpal Singh, Civil 
Service in the Punjab 1849-1947 , Jalandhar, 1987, pp. 10-13. 

38. Covenanted Civil Services referred to the execution of covenants in England by 
which members of the former service engaged to subscribe to pension and funds 
and not to accept presents. Members of the other services, who were recruited 
in India executed no covenants : L- S. S. O’Malley, The Indian Civil Service 
1901-1930, London, 1965, p. 120. 
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divisions in the whole of the Punjab. Out of 77 Extra Assistant 
Commissioners employed in. the Punjab government in 1887, there was 
one European and the rest of them were Indian. 391 Indian also filled the 
lower ranks of the administration. The total number of government 
employees in 1868 was 57,130 which was increased upto 97,716 in 
1931 .<• The total number of Tehsildars was 123.' They were constitu-. 
ted into four grades, their salary ranging from Rs. 150 to 250. They 
were almost in all cases appointed from amongst the Naib Tehsildars 
whose salary was fixed at Rs. 60 per month. 41 There were 22 Superin- 
tendent of Settlement, who were employed in land settlement work. 
They were equal to the status of Tahsildars. Their salary ranged from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per month. 42 Out of the total of 1,032 gazetted 
appointments in 1911, number of Europeans was 589 and of the Indian 
443 43 whereas the higher posts were filled np by the Europeans, the 
members of the Provincial Services and the subordinate or routine 
and clerical posts were filled in by the members of the subordinate 


39. A. R. Tyagi, 77re Civil Service in a Developing Society, Delhi, 1969 (hereforth 
cited as The Civil Service), p. 19. 

40. Census of India 1868, para 137; Census of India 1931, p. 230. 

41. A. R. Tyagi, op. cit., pp. 19-20, 

42. Cadres of All India Services in the Punjab : 


Name Of 

Total 

No. of 

No. of 

Total 

No. of 

No. of 

Service 

Cadre 

Europeans 

Statutory 

Cadre 

Europeans 

Statutory 




Indians 


Indians 

Indians 

1. I.C.S. 

138 

133 

5 

106 

83 

23 



96% 

4% 


70% 

22% 

2. I.P.S. 

105 

97 

8 

109 

88 

21 



92% 

8% 


80% 

20% 

3. Indian 







Forest 

15 

15 

__ 

35 

22 

13 

Service 


100% 



63% 

37% 

4. I.E.S. 

23 

18 

5 

27 ' 

15 

12 



70% 

22% 


56% 

46% 

5. I S. 

42 

26 

16 

35 

20 

15 

Engineers 


62% 

38% 


57% 

43% 

6. I. Ag. 

8 

5 

3 1 

11 

4 

7 

Service 


63% 

33% 


36% 

64% 

7. I. Vet. 

10 

9 

1 

6 

5 

1 

Service 


90% 

10 % 


83% 

17% 


A.R. Tyagi, op. cit., p. 37. 

43. Sheikhs and Branmins controlled 50 per cent and 44 per cent of the total 
appointments : Census of India 1911 , Punjab, p. 525. 
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gradually with the expansion of the government activities. In 1914 it 
had a total strength of 908 officers in grades of Rs. 200 per month and 
above. Out of these, 497 were Europeans, 44 Anglo-Indians, and 367 
Indians, in the following proportions Hindu (162); Muslims (144); Sikhs 
(45) and Christians (15). The total number of gazetted government 
services. 

The strength of the Civil Service in the Punjab went on increasing 
servants went upto 2810 in 1931. 1 * 

Indianization of services became a vehement demand of the Indian 
National Congress. However, its pace remained slow. 45 The 
Aitchison Commission Report helped much in this regard. It re- 
commended that after 1888, the superior administrative posts in general 
as well as the technical posts should be filled in by the members of 
Imperial Services ; the lower grade and executive post were to be 
filled in by the members of the Imperial Services, and the middle 
grades or executive posts were to be filled in by the members of the 
Provincial Service ; and the subordinate and clerical posts were to be 


44- A. R. Tyagi, op. cit., pp. 26-29. According to the Census of 1931, the number 


of the gazetted Government Servants was as follows : ... 

1. Members of Indian Civil Service 117 

2. Military Officers and Uncovenanted Civil Servants 1-8 

3. Extra Assistant Commissioners 294 

4. Tehsildars 154 

5 . Judicial Department 209 

6. Income Tax Department 44 

7. Indian Police Service 115 

8. Provincial Police Service 103 

9. Forest Department <67 

10. Indian Education Service 20 

11. Provincial Educational Service 163 

12. Medical Department 215 

13. Public Health Department 47 

14. Jail Department 48 

15. P.W.D. 10* 

16. P.W.D. (Irrigation Branch) 415 

17. P.W.D. (Hydro-Electric Branch) 37 

18. Miscellaneous Departments * • 


Total of all Departments 
Census of India 1931, Part I, p. 358. 

45. Civil and Military Gazette, 28 May 1938. 
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filled in by members of the subordinate service. 48 In the executive 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service, recruitment was made in the 
Punjab, mainly through promotions from the subordinate services. 
Community-wise, the composition of the Provincial Civil Service in the 
Punjab in 1914, showed an equal proportion of Muslims and 
Hindus. 47 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms introduced very far reaching 
changes in the administrative structure of the Punjab. New services 
like Punjab Educational Service. The Punjab Veterinary Service and 
the Punjab Agricultural Services were constituted. The process of 
Indianization of superior services too was accelerated. The strength 
of the I.C.S. was decreased while that of the P.C.S. was increased, 
thus releasing a large number of posts for P.C.S. officers. By May 
1930, 20 per cent of the I.C.S. posts in the Punjab began to be filled in 
through promotion from the P.C.S. 48 The Provincial Services were 
recruited entirely from the new middle classes of the Indian society, 
which had readily taken to the English education, while subordinate 
services were drawn from the lower classes who had acquired the 
basic minimum of education and training. 49 

Judicial Commissioner was the final appellate authority in all 
civil and criminal cases. In 1 876, a Chief Court was constituted for 
the Judicial Commissioners. In 1885, the number of Extra Assistant 
Commissioners was 17 and that of the Munisffs 87, who performed 
only Judicial work of a civil nature. In 1931, the number of gazetted 
servants in Judicial Department was 209. 50 

The railway formed an important branch for absorbing the 
Indians. The number of those subordinates drawing Rs. 75 were 508 
and those drawing between Rs. 20 to Rs. 75 were 12,476 in 1911. 51 In 


46. A.R.Tyagi ,op. cit., p. 26; Sukhpal Singh, Civil Service in the Punjab 
1849-1947, pp. 24-26, 57. 


47. Community 

Population 

Executive 

P.C.S. 

P.C.S. 


Proportion 


Judicial 

Executive 

Hindus 

33.46% 

38.2% 

37.5% 

38% 

Muslims 

54.85% 

28.2 

36.5 

39% 

Sikhs 

10.48% 

10.3% 

6-2% 

9.2% 


Report of the Royal Commission on Public Services in India 1912-14, Vol. I, 
p. 191. 

48. ^A.R. Tyagi, op. cit., p. 31. 

49. Ibid., p. 29. 

50. Ibid., p. 20 ; Census of India 1931, Part I, p. 358. 

51. Census of India, 1911, Punjab, p. 511. 
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the Post and Telegraph Department the number of Indians supervisory 
officers, post-master and clerks was 68,609 and 1290 respectively in 
191 l. 62 

The Army and the Police constituted two strong pillars of the 
British Raj in India. For the maintenance of law and order and de- 
fence purposes, the British created a vast network of the police force 
and the army. A different recruiting policy was evolved with ideolo- 
gical implications as regards the army. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century the Punjab became the recruiting ground for the 
British. This factor forced the Punjab government to introduce 
legislative measures to secure this base. Dependence of the British on 
the Punjab in case of their army becomes clear from the way recruit- 
ment policy was implemented in the Punjab during World War I. 

In all the divisions of the Punjab, the Police consisted of two 
branches.. .military preventive policy comprised of six regiments of the 
foot and 27 troop's of the horse. Each regiment had its own Indian 
commandant. The whole force was superintendented by four British 
military officers. There were 228 police stations of the civil detective 
police. Each division was controlled by a police officer who was 
assisted by about 30 policemen. 63 

The police training school was established at Phillaur in 1891, 
for the training of police officers of and above the ranks of Head 
Constables including a number of constables considered for promotion 
to the rank of Head Constables. 64 The Police Committee appointed 
under Mackworth Young in 1899 recommended an increase in the 
number of Assistant Superintendents from 6 to 14, Inspectors from 52 
to 74, Deputy Inspectors from 566 to 575, Sergeants from 1943 to 2050 
and the mounted constables from 11,124 to 11,682. 66 


52. Census of India, 1911, Punjab, p. 20. 

53. The total strength of the Police in 1851 was as follows : 


Military Police 

Strength 

Annount (Rs. 

Infantry 

5,400 

7,97,040 

Cavalry 

2,700 

6,10,416 

Civil Police (all grades) 

6,900 

5,89,014 

Total 

15,000 

19,96,470 


J.C. Madan, “Police Reforms in the Punjab 1 849-1862,” Punjab History 
Conference Proceedings, Patiala, 1973, pp. 105-09. 

54. B.R\ Kalia, Police in the Punjab 1819-1905, p. 74. 

55. J.C. Madan, “The Growth and Development of Police Administration in the 
Punjab 1862-1902,” Punjab History Conference Proceedings, Patiala, 1975, 
p. 178. 
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The Punjab was a highly policed province as compared with 
Bengali and N.W, Prpvinces. 66 The number of policemen below the 
rank op Inspectors was 20,108 in, 1890 which in 1931 rose upto 41,609 
persons. 57 With the increase.in the population and also intheconcern 
for maintaining law and order, the police force was increased and the 
total expenditure on the police rose from 96 lakhs in 1921 to 324 lakhs 
in 1 946. 58 r ' 

In order to introduce the Police Act V of 1861 in the Punjab, the 
Police Department was recognised in 1861, It was done to bring the 
administration on the same pattern as in other provinces of India. 5 ® 
The /Military and Civil Police was amalgamated and was placed under 
an Inspector General of Police who was given the full powers of a 
Magistrate. Subordinate, to him were four Deputy Inspectors General 
of police who wgre put in the charge of two or more revenue divisions. 
Under them were Superintendents, one for each district, 80 

The District Police was controlled by a Superintendent, each 
district having one such officer, and under these officers, were one or 
more Assistant Superintendents and Deputy Superintendents. The 
Districts were divided into police stations, each in the charge of a 
Sub-Inspector with an average staff of two Head' Constable and ten 
Constables. Due to the importance of the police for implementing 


56. . Ram Lai Handa, A History of the Development of Judiciary in the Punjab 

1846-84, Punjab Government Record Office, Lahore, 1927, p. 26. 

57. The Police force in the Punjab Railway, Police Training School, Phillaur, was 
as follows : 


Police Personnel 

1889 

1929 

Nos. of DIG and IG 

4 

5 

Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents 

34 

36 

Deputy Superintendents 

24 

50 

Inspectors 

67 

134 

Sub-Inspectors 

593 

847 

A.S.I. 

— 

267 

Sergeants 

— 

37 

Head Constable and Constables 

19,515 

22,747 


Punjab Administration Report 1889-90, p. 43 ; Report on the Police Adminis- 
tration in the Punjab 1929 ; Census of India, 1931, p. 230, 

58. The Tribune, 23 March 1946. 

59. Y.B. Mathur, British Administtation of the Punjab, Delhi, nd., p. 46. 

60. In the trans-Indus districts, Police Act of 1861 was introduced in 1873 bringing 
about a uniform. system of police administration i n the Punjab: Ibid., pp. 
46-47. 
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government policies, higher posts were not allowed to Indians. A large 
number of the natives remained at the lower rungs which Were close! 
to what may be termed the lower middle class level. In the police and 
the army. For obvious reasons, the lower middle class Punjabis were 
preponderant. ' ' 

The army drew a considerable number from the Punjab particula- 
rly from the rural areas. The Punjabis also wanted to maintain their 
strong military traditions .® 1 The Indian army became the chief inst^ 
rument for the expansion and consolidation of the British power in 
9 Africa and Asia. It also served alorigwith the British navy, as the 
chief instrument for the defence of the Empire on a global scaled The 
army rank structure reflected the hierarchical structure of the British' 
Indian system, with the British at the top and the Indian!? filling in the 
middle and lower posts. The sepoy system at the lower level proved 
to be so reliable, effective that their numbers rapidly expanded . 63 

The uprising of 1857 shifted the balance of recruitment ih favour 
of the Punjab. A large number of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs joined the 
army on the ‘martial race recruitment’ basis . 63 The number of actual 
troops returned from the Punjab in 1881 was 43,361 which went upto 
65,283 in 1921. 61 At the beginning of 1915, there were over 1 , 03 , 000 ' 
Punjabis, of whom 86,967 were combatants in the Indian army. During 
World War I, no less than 3,95,493 soldiers were recruited in the 
province and the total number who served in the army during the con- 
tinuance of the war was 4,98,569. 66 During the first two and a half 
years, the old criteria worked Satisfactorily but in the later period of 


61. For the recognition of Sikh soldiary qualities see : D. Patrie, Development in 
Sikh Politics 1900-1911 : A Report Annotated by Nahar Singh, Amritsar, n.d. 
p. 11. For similar view see, W.H. McLeod, The Evolution of Sikh Community, 
London, 1978, p. 96. 

62. S.P. Cohen, Indian Army :Its Contribution to the Development of a Nation, 
Berkeley, 1971 (henceforth cited as Indian Army), p. 109. 

63. The ethnic change in the constitution of the native army was given perfor- 
mance by Lord Roberts (Commander-in-Chief 1885-93). Some races including 
the Sikhs, Gurkhas, Dogras, Rajputs and Punjabi Musa! mans were recognized 
martial ‘for general recruitment;’ Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, 
Vol.II, pp. 714-15. 

64. Census of India 1881, Vol. I, p. 392 ; Census of India 1911 , Report I, p. 50. 

65, M.S. Leigh, The Punjab and the War, Lahore, 1921, pp. 44-45 ; Census of India 
1921, Report I, pp. 50-51; See also M. O’Dwyer, India as / knew it (1885-1925), 
London, 1925, p. 217. 
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war, it was founded difficult to raise sufficient number of soldiers from 
the already declared ‘martial races.’ Hence, it was decided to recruit 
from orher castes that bad so far been not regarded as ‘martial.’ Thus 
during the course of war, 75 new castes were included for the purpose 
of recruitment in the British Indian army. Out of these 75 castes, 22 
were from the Punjab, majority of whom were cultivators.** With the 
end of the war, however, large scale demilitarization started. By 1931, 
the number of persons engaged in the public force was reduced to 
1,03,620 67 In 1939, the number of the retired pensioners in the Punjab 
was 1,27,566. The paramount condition for the recipients of govern- 
ment pensions was their disinvolvement in any political movement 
opposed to the colonial regime. With the disbursal of pensions to 
those who fulfilled the vow of loyalty to the colonial rule every month 
the British hegemony was being continuously renewed. 68 

Culture of army into which such a vast number of Punjabis 
admitted themselves needs some notice. Many of the recruited sections 
came to the army already secure in their status as warriors and proudly 
pointed to the long, glorious martial traditions.* 9 This would be 
carried to extremes where British officers would not allow their high 
caste troops to play hockey with the troops of a lower caste 70 Great 
care was taken to avoid violation of the troops religious scruples, 
especially in matters of food. Separate kitchens, washing facilities and 
messing arrangements were maintained. Many Indian officers thought 
the British were over-cautious in these matters. 71 

The priorities of the Raj required the means of communications 
and its various institutions building to house themselves in. Therefore, 
construction of roads, railways and numerous other structures went 


66. Edward Maclagan, “The British Empire at War : India’s Response,” The 
Asiatic Review, October 1939, Vol. XXXV, No. 124, p. 630. S.D. Pradhan, 
“Punjab’s Manpower Contribution in the First World War,” The Panjab Past 
and Present, April 1978, p. 214. The idea of a martial race was less a theory 
than catch all phrase which had been used to justify wide range of opinions 
on the inhabitants Of India and the best way to organise them into the army : 
SantNihal Singh, Indian Fighters : Their Mettle, History and Services to 
Britain, London, 1914, p. 212. 

67. Census of India, 1931, Part I, p. 230. 

68. Soldiers Savings, Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry Publication, 1939, n.p. 

69. Edmund Candler, The Sepoy, London, 1919, pp. 8-9. 

70. Ibid,, p. 47. i 

71. D.R. Thapar, The Morale Builders, Bombay, 1965, p. 7. 
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with the inauguration of British rule and the profession of Civil 
Engineering also received impetus. The humanitarian claims of the 
administration and the requirements of the British administrators 
themselves as well as other Europeans in India encouraged the medical 
profession on western lines. 

For providing more communications, the Public Works Department 
was started immediately after the annexation of the Punjab. Planning 
and construction of all public works was entrusted to a civil engineer. 
In 1854, all engineering work — civil, military or public — was placed 
under a Chief Engineer. The Department maintained old roads and 
started new ones. For various services like hospitals, post and 
telegraph, cantonment and judicial offices as well as the churches, new 
buildings were essential. For all this the profession of Engineering 
became important. 78 

A scheme of examination in Civil Engineering had been sanctioned 
by the government during the year 1873-74. Two examination were 
arranged, the first, open to students one year after passing the Entrance 
Examination would qualify them for employment as lower or upper 
subordinates in Public Works Department; the second was held a year 
later for the appointment of Sub-Engineers or Assistant Engineers. A 
total number of 33 students appeared in the final examination out of 
which 15 passed, and only one sat in the final examination in which he 
succeeded. 73 The Maclagan College of Engineering was opened in 1922. 
The object of the college was to provide theoretical and practical 
training in the profession of Engineering both mechanical and electrical. 
Approximately, 457 students got their training from this college during 
1927-37. 74 The School of Engineering at Rasul was another institution 
for giving training to Overseers, Sub-Overseers and Draftsmen. 
In 1929, nearly 103 students got instruction and this number rose to 
129 in 1938. Between 1927-37, 734 students qualified, 627 as Overseers 
and 107 as Draftsmen. However, there was practically no unemploy- 
ment in this profession. The irrigation, roads, building and electricity 
branches of the Public Works Department of the provincial govern- 


72. Foreignj Political Proceedings] August 4-11, 1849 ; Y.B. Mathur, op. cit ., pp. 
104-05, 

73. J.F. Bruce, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

74. Report on the Progress of Education 1926-27, p, 82 ; Report of the Punjab 
Unemployment Committee, 1937-38, Lahore, 1939, p. 58; Census of India, 1931, 
Part I, p. 60. See also A.C. Badenoch, Punjab Industries, 1911-17, Government 
Printing, Lahore, 1917, IV. 
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ment employed persons with Engineering qualifications. 75 In 1931, 
the number of gazetted servants serving in the Punjab Public Works 
Departmefit, Irrigation Branch was 415 and those serving in the Hydro- 
Electric Branch was 37. 76 4 

European method of treatment created a need for training medical 
praitifioneVs <7r those trained to assist them so that they could help the 
English at subordinate posts.The indigenous method of treatment could 
not meet the requirement of the Europeans. As early as 1853, an Ana- 
tomical School was established at Mian Mir near Lahore. In Novem- 
ber 1857, G. M. Smith, Civil Surgeon, Lahore, proposed its conver- 
sion into a Medical School which should give instruction in English 
and Hindustani and should train Assistant Surgeons and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. 77 The Medical College was opened at Lahore in 1860 to 
satisfy the demand for Punjabi doctors, as doctors from Bengal gene- 
rally dis-liked taking up service so far from their homes, and when 
appointed, they did not often command the confidence of the people. 78 
By 1883-84 the school had' turned out 111 Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
and 384 doctors and 33 : Hospital Assistants, whose class had been 
instituted in 1879-80. 79 

The Civil Medical Department was controlled by an Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals. The Department was reorganised in 1880. 
Each district was under the charge of a Civil Surgeon who was station- 
ed at the district headquarters. The minor hospitals and dispensaries 
in the outlying towns of the district were in the charge of Hospital 
Assistants. 80 

The number of medical students in the medicai college and the 
medical school was 188 in 1885, and went upto 488 in 1927 81 With the 
proliferation of medical education, hospitals and dispensaries also 
increased. The total number of hopitals and dispensaries was 
208 in 1889 and 438 in 1909, which went upto 1065 in 1943. 82 With a 

75. Report on the Progress of Education 1927-28, p.. 81 ; Report of the Punjab Un- 
employment Committee, j, 1937-38, p. . 59. 

76. Census of India 1931, Part I, p. 358. 

11. J.F. Bruce, op. pit., p. 3. 

78. H.R. Mehta, op. cit., p. 58. 

79. Loc. cit. 

80. Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Punjab Series, Vol. I, p. 145. 

81... Punjab Administration Report 1889-90, p. 206 ; Report on the Progress of 
Education, 1926-27, p. 79. 

82. Punjab Administration Report, 1889-90, p. 196 ; Punjab Administration Report 
1908-09, p. 40 ; Statistics of Hospitals and Dispensaries in the Punjab, 1913-, 
Lahore, 1944, p. 1. 
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large number of dispensaries coming up, the number of medical prac- 
titioners increased from 9,239 in 1921 to 10,887 in 1931, including all 
registered medical practitioners. The number of midwives, vaccinators, 
compounders and nurses increased equally from 8,469 in 1921 to 12,215 
in 193,1, which is a fair indication of the rate at which medical 
facilities were being provided, particularly after the changes brought 
about by the Act of 1919. 83 

It may be noted in passing that with the increase in dispensaries 
and hospitals and the medical personnel, the treatment of a larger 
number of patients became possible. The number of patients rose from 
37,82,973 in 1907 to 45,82,649 in 1908 and the number of surgical 
operations rose from 1,89,995 to 1,99,410 within the same period. 81 
The influenza epidemic of 191 1-12, affected the Punjab severely, with 
the mortality rate at 36 per mile in urban areas and 51 per mile in 
rural areas. During this period, the, medical students throughout the 
province tendered every assistance within their power. 85 In several 
districts native Hakims furnished medical aid to the people in the case 
of epidemics. 86 


83. Census of India. 1931, Punjab Part I, p. 243. 

Distribution of the Medical Personnel in the Punjab in 1943 was as follows : 


1 . 

Indian Medical Service Officers 

9 

2. 

Women Medical Service Officers 

2 

3. 

Indian Medical Department Officer 

— 

4. 

Salaried Graduates (Assistant Surgeon) 

221 

5. 

Salaried Licentiates (or Sub-Assistant Surgeons) 

■992 

6. 

Honorary Graduates (Assistant Surgeons) 

14 

7. 

Honorary Licentiates (Sub. Asstt. Surgeons) 

38 


Nurses : 


I, 

European and Anglo-Indians 

101 

2. 

Indians 

217 


Midwives 

29 


Dais 

552 


Compounders 

1407 


Statistics of Hospitals and Dispensaries in the Punjab, 1943, p. 3. 

84. Punjab Administration Report 1908-09, during 1888 the income and expenditure 
on dispensaries was as follows ; 

im <Rs) 1883 (Rs.) 

Income 4,31,443 4,44,412 

Expenditure 4,29,904 4,41,380 

Punjab Administration Report 1889-30, p. 197. 

85. Brij Narain, Indian Economic Problems, Part I, Allahabad, 1939, p. 11. 

86. Moral and Material Progress and Conditions of India 1872-73, p. 128. 
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III 

All those educated in colleges could not be absorbed in the public 
services due to economic and administrative limitations, including the 
policy regarding the Indianization of the services. Therefore, they 
had to look for new avenues as the independent professionals. Though 
the judiciary absorbed some native talent, but it had even greater 
potential of private practice because of which most of the law gradua- 
tes preferred to stay out of the government service. At any rate, since 
the practitioners of law happened to be working broadly within the 
same framework, it may be worthwhile to take them up together. 

The most significant of the new professions required in the new 
context was the legal profession. It emerged from the constitution of 
courts and legislative enactments on western lines. Under the Board of 
Administration, the courts of Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners and Tehsildars had established to administer 
both civil and criminal cases. The Chief Court was constituted in 
1865. The structure of the Judiciary had been closely interwoven with 
the executive branch of the administration. 87 Below the Chief Court 
were judges named Divisional and Sessions Judges whose powers were 
distributed in Civil and Criminal Courts. In Civil Courts, District Judges, 
Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners, Subordinate Judges, 
Munsiffs and Naib Tehsildars were the other functionaries. In Criminal 
Courts, Deputy Commissioners, Assistant and Extra Assistant Commi- 
ssioners, Tehsildars and Naib Tehsildars exercised judicial as well as 
executive powers. 88 

A large number of Tehsildars stationed in the interior of districts 
were empowered to try suits upto the value of Rs. 380 within jurisdic- 
tion. This provided cheap and easy justice to the agricultural classes. 
In 1856, more than hundred small cause courts \Vere established in the 
province 89 These courts were centrally situated so that on one had 
normally to travel more than 14 miles to reach them. About two-thirds 
of the judicial business in the Punjab was conducted in these courts. 90 


87. Herbert Cowell, The History and Constitution of the Courts and Legislative 
Authorities in India, Calcutta, 1884, p. 174. 

88. James Douie, The Punjab North West Frontier Province and Kashmir, p. 213. 

89. In ‘Small Cause Courts’ cases upto Rs. 100 were taken up. These were 
considered the most efficient and popular machinery for the recovery of small 
debts and demands : Home Department, No. 68 of 1862, September 1863, p. 1. 

90. T.K. Mann, Administration of Justice in India : A Case Study of Punjab, New 
Delhi, 1979, p. 33. 
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Thus, the vast network of judiciary required qualified legal practition- 
ers to administer justice to the people. 91 Though the higher posts of 
judiciary like Judgeship of Chief Court and Divisional Courts were 
held by the considerable number of Indians too formed a place in the 
structure of the final examination in Law held in 1881. 92 

The increasing litigation was also due to the reason that a new 
pleader class was given permission to practice in the Punjab in 1866, 
which had a vested interest in moving cases from the jurisdiction of the 
village authorities to the courts. The lawyers frequently teamed with 
urban traders to manoeuvre cultivators into the British judicial 
system. 93 Consequently, the number of civil suits increased from 
1,51,827 in 1 868 to 2,72,601 in 1883. 91 Most of the cases were related to 
land transfers as a result of Rural indebtedness. The magnitude of land 
transfers in favour of non-agriculturists increased considerably resulting 
into the over-burdening of the Judiciary with mortgages and sales 
cases. The number of sales increased from 80,000 in 1866 to 3,71,000 in 
1897 whereas the number of mortgages went up from 1,43,000 in 1866 
to 6,73,000 in 1897. 95 The government considered litigation beyond 
its control and blamed inherent character of the people and the land 


91. Loc. cit. 

Munsiffs — 83 

Tehsildars and Naib Tehsildars — 122 

Honorary Magistrates and Hon. Civil Judges 1 204 

Special Magistrates 24 13 

Total 121 543 

Punjab Administration Report 1889-90, Statistical Tables No. 14 (XXXIV). 
See also T.K, Mann , Administration of Justice in India, p. 32. 

92. J.F. Bruce, A History of the University of Punjab, p. 49. 

93. N.G. Barrier, The Punjab Alienation of Land Bill of 1900, Monograph Occ. 
Papers Series No. 2, Durham, 1966, p. 8. 

94. The number of civil suits during 1868-1883 was as follows : 

No. of suits disposed of 

Year No. of — — +or on fight 

suits For money due Others Total - of preceding years 


1868 

405 

1,05,506 

46,321 

1,51,827 

+6,150 

1876 

595 

1,87,895 

59,341 

2,47,236 

+ 11,889 

1883 

440 

2,13,895 

58,706 

2,72,601 

+2,828 


S.S. Thorburn, Mussalmans and Moneylenders in the Punjab, William 
Blackwood and Sons, London, 1885, p. 76. 

95. Land transfers by the non-agriculturists during 1874-96 (Figures in ’000+ 

[ Continued on page 318 
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s' 

tenure system. 96 

Such a large number of land transfers could not be overlooked by 
the British authorities particularly in a province from yvhere the raw 
material for the British industry was exported and the majority of the 
British Indian army recruited. An idea of a ‘political danger’ from 
an increasing transfer of land to the moneylenders was echoed by 
many British administrators. 97 The Secretary of State, Lord Hamilton 
agreeing with the Governor General said that 'he had come to the 
conclusion that political danger from the expropriation of the cultiva- 
tors exists? 98 Remedial action was taken in the form of the Land 
Alienation Act of 1901." 

However, the Land Alienation Act of 1901 considerably affected 
the legal profession. During the Congress session of 1900, Surendra- 
nath Bannerjee asked with regard to the Act, that ‘who has ever heard 
of a law which places the whole of the legal profession under a ban.’ 100 


Continued from page 317] ' 

annual average) has as follows : : 

Total Transfer Transfer to Moneylenders 

Year — 

Sales Mortgages Sales Mortgages 


1866-74 

80 

143 

Not available 


1774-75 

79 

S80 

32 

119 

1875-76 

90 

204 

36 

133 

1876-77 

101 

208 • 

37 

111 

1877-78 

104 

256 

38 

149 

1878-79 

137 , 

286 

63 

172 

1880-81 

144 

230 

46 

105 

1886-87 

443 

933 

134 

351 

1889-90 

339 

49 f 

81 

187 

1893 -94 

Ui 

oo 

Ki 

660 

33 

189 

1894-95 

321 

603 

67 

' 172 

1895-96 

352 

607 

54 

170 

1896-97 

371 

673 

74 

210 


: N. G. Barrier, ap. cit., Appendix V. 

96. HomefJudicial-AfNo. 64-81, October 1888, 

97. PHM van den Dcmgen, Thepunfab Tradition : Influence and Authority in Nine- 
teenth Century India, London, 1972, pp. 31-33. 

98. Revenue Department Proceedings, June- July 1899 (Letter from Secretary of State 
to Governor General in Council dated 27th April 1899), p. 2138. 

99. Gurcharan Singh, "The Punjab Alienation of Land Act 19CX Punjab History 
Conference Proceedings, Patiala, 1965, pp, 175-89. 

100. John R. MacLance, Indian Nationalism and the Early Congress , pp. 250-54, 
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The number of students in the Punjab Law School declined from 433 in 
1896-1897 to 248 in 1900-01 and. 159 in 1901-02. Sir Charles Rivaz, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab also attributed the drop to the 
Alienation Act. 101 

The volume of litigation nevertheless remained unchecked. The 
number of civil suits increased from 1,98,951 in 1920 to 2,17,538 in 
1929 io2 jhg volume of litigation in Civil Courts subordinate to the 
High Court during 1931 was 2,95,918 which in 1936 turned out 2,21,978 
cases in criminal courts went up from 2,85,575 cases in 1931 to 
2,42,445 in 1936. 103 There was a tendency to throw a large proportion 
of the civil work on the Munsilfs who decided about 73 per cent of the 
suits in 1890 and 79.4 per cent in 1922. 104 Therefore, the Munsiff was 
considered ‘backbone’ of the civil judiciary. 105 

As the law still provided better chances outside the administration, 
the number of law students increased from 485 in 1922 to 4,545 in 
1926 .io 6 ^e num ber of legal practitioners went up from 5621 in 1921 
to 10,237 in 1931.^ 07 By 1946, Besant Krishan, the Advocate General 

101. Ibid., pp. 255-56. 

102. Note on the Adminisrration of Civil Justice in the Punjab, 1929. Litigation 
had its roots in 1851, even before the settlements began : Punjab Administra- 
tion Report. 1849-51, p. 75. 

103. The volume of litigation during 1931-36 was as follows : 

Year 1939 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

CivilCourts 255918 305252 290092 272238 263921 221978 

Criminal 205536 240511 241848 24848 248653 242445 

Courts 

; Report on the Punjab Unemployment Committee 1937-38, p. 49. 

104. Punjab Administration Report 1889-90, p. 6. See also D. K. Kapoor, Develop- 
ment of the Judiciary in the Punjab 1884-1926, p. 17. 

: Disposal of suits by various courts in 1922 was as follows : 


Class of Court 

Number 

Per cent age 

1. 

Sub-Judges’ 

11,763 

6.2 

2. 

3. 

Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners’ 
Munsiffs with ordinary and Small Cause 

1,557 

9 


Court powers 

151,087 

79.4 

4. 

Small Cause Courts 

11,110 

5.8 

5. 

Tehsildars’ and Naib Tehsildars 

1,761 

9 

6. 

Honorary Civil Judges’ 

12,915 

6.8 


The average of the disposed cases by each Munsilfs was 1,642 in 1922. 
: Note on the Administration of the Civil Justice, 1922, p. 2. 

105. The Civil and Military Gazette, 14 November 1907. 

106. Report on Progress of Education 1926-27, p. 79. 

107. Census of India 1931, p. 243. 
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of the Punjab admitted in his Convocation Address to the Law Coll- 
ege, Lahore, that ‘now legal profession had become overcrowded,’ and 
advised the freshers to specialize in one or two branches rather than in 
all kinds of work.’ 108 

The emergence of a new class of writers, publishers and printers 
owed its origin to the system of western education as well as the 
establishment of the Indian press. There was a number of journals 
and newspapers most of which opened columns for ventilating the 
feelings particularly of the educated sections in towns and cities. By 
1882-83 the number of presses had risen to 104, when seven English 
newspapers and 28 vernacular newspapers were published besides 7 
English and 23 vernaculars periodicals. The number of vernaculars 
newspapers rose upto 63 by the end of 1890. By the turn of the 
century, the number of newspapers had gone upto 419 in 1915. 109 

By this time, the Punjab had produced some notable works in the 
vernacular, particularly Urdu, including a string of biographies like 
those of Lala Lajpat Rai, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Dayanand and Shivaji. 110 
Because of the government’s preference for the rural aristocracy and 
the peasantry, and continued disregad of the aspirations of the educa- 
ted urban Punjabis, who happened to control the native press, the 
beginning of the 20th century witnessed a remarkable increase in 
journalistic activity. The number of newspapers was 221 in 1905 and 
it increased to 272 in 1914. 111 The chief centre of native journalism 
was Lahore where the number of newspapers and periodicals published 
was 67. Delhi and Amritsar followed by 22 and 15 respectively. 112 The 


108. The Tribune, 25 March 1946. 

109. H. R. Mehta, op. cit., p. 63. See also, Punjab Administration Report 1889-90. 
pp. 222-24. 


Language 

Number of Newspapers 

%of the Total 

Urdu 

343 

81.86 

Engli sh 

24 

5.73 

Punjabi 

19 

4.53 

Hindi 

17 

4.06 

Others 

— 

— 


419 

100.00 


: N. G. Barrier and Paul Wallace, The Punjab Press 1880-1905 , Michigan, 1970, 
p. 159. 

110. S. R. Sharma, Punjab in Ferment, New Delhi, 1971, p. 7. 

111. H. K. Traveskis, The Punjab of Today, Vo). I, p. 46; N. G, Barrier and Paul 
Wallace, op. cit., p. 159. 

112. HomePublic-Confidential-BjSeptember 1903. 
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number of professional writers, journalists, editors and photographers 
increased from 2375 in 1921 to 3298 in 1 932. 113 Many of them were 
associated with various social organizations. With socio-religious 
reform movements gaining momentum and literacy spreading, different 
associations, and religious bodies also made their contribution towards 
increasing journalistic activity. It may be added that the middle 
classes were the largest readers of the newspapers and periodicals. From 
a general survey of the newspaper advertisements during the period, one 
gets the impression that the items required by the middle classes occu- 
pied more space. Employment in private capacities not with standing 
the educated sections on the whole preferred government service which 
was generally regarded as the most dignified career. It was also pre- 
ferred because of the regular promotions and the security it offered. 11 * 
Due to industrial and commercial backwardness too, the educated 
middle classes seeking a salaried position depended almost entirely on 
the government service which made the government the ‘largest 
employer.’ 115 

However, when the government failed to absorb the educated aspi- 
rants to a position in the administrative structure, discontent among 
these sections began mounting. Among them the majority was of those 
persons who had dropped out after the Middle or High School level of 
education, and wanted jobs in -the lower rungs of the administration. 
The number among the applicants for different jobs was the largest. 11 * 
They were followed by those who had received the necessary training 
and qualifications and were seeking jobs whose number was limited. 117 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 


117. 


Census of India 1931, Report I, p. 243. 


Indian Educational Policy, 1904, p. 

13. See also, Brij Narain, 

India in the 

Crisis, Allahabad, 1924, p. 365. 

Anil Seal, op. cit., p. 117; 

An idea of the extent of unemployment during 1932-37 may be 

had from the 

following table : 



Departments 

No. of Clerical 

No. of 


and other posts 

Applicants. 

Electricity Branch (P.W.D.) 

114 

1108 

Irrigation Branch (P.W.D.) 

780 

8842 

Building and Roads 

61 

475 

Medical 

545 

995 


Total 1500 

11420 


: Report of the Punjab Unemployment Committee, 1937-38. p. 5. 

An idea of the extent of unemployment during 1932-37 may be had from the 

l Continued on page 322 
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To them may be added a fairly large numbers of unemployment degree 
holders. 118 Unemployment was considered main organizing force which 
put the students and job seekers against the British bureaucracy. 11 * 

The Punjab Educated Unemployed League was formed in 1938 
under Mr. K.L. Rallia Ram, Headmaster, Mission High School, Lahore, 
to represent the case of uneducated employed persons in the Punjab 120 
Bureaucratization gave birth to bribery in the public life. In 1889, 
Sardar Gurdial Singh Mann, Divisional Judge, Ferozepore, was dismis- 


Continued from page 321 ] 
following table : 


Departments No, of posts filled No. of 

to which special applicants 

qualification were 

needed 

Electricity Bmch (P.W.D.) 97 532 

Irrigation Branch (P.W.D.) 280 2154 

Building and Railway 41 134 

Medical 442 1899 

Total 840 4718 

Report of the Punjab Unemployment Committee, 1937-38, p. 5. 

The number of educated employed degree holders in 1931 was as follows : 

Degree Total Unem- 

Aged 

Aged 

Aged 

Aged 

ployment 

20-24 25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

British degrees 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Continental degrees 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

American degrees 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other foreign degrees 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Indian degrees 

1421 

1033 

272 

93 

23 

Medical 

2 

1 

— ; 

1 

— 

Legal 

5 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Agricnltural 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Commerce 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

M.A. 

7 

3 

4 

— 

— 

M.Sc. 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— ■ 

B.A. 

66 

42 

18 

5 

1 

B.Sc. 

6 

4 

2 

— 

— 

Engineering L 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B.T. or L.T. 

5 

2 

3 

— 

■ — 

S-X.C. or Matric 

.1328 

976 

243 

87 

22 

Total 

1423 

1033 

273 

94 

23 


Cencus of India 1931, Part I, p. 234. 

119. Akali- Te-Pardesi, 26 May 1924. 

120. The Civil and Military Gazette, 10 June 1938. 
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sed for taking bribery. 121 Police profession became publicly notorious 
in taking bribes irrespective of the ranks. 122 In Hosfaiarpur, a constable 
was sentenced six months rigorous imprisonment for accepting Rs. 2/- 
as illegal gratification. Such instances could be multiplied after 1929 
where the purchasing power of salaried persons declined. Moreover, 
it had become part of the bureaucratic culture especially in the lower 
and middle rungs of colonial administration. 128 

It is understandable that with the spread of education, and with 
the passage of time, the government became the target of increasing 
frustrations of the educated Punjabis, most of whom happened to be 
living in urban areas. Freedom struggle, therefore, drew maximum 
number of the people who in fact played a very important role in it. 


121. Home/Public-Confidential A/261-270, August 1898. 

122. Akali Patrika, Lahore, 22 January 1938. 

123. The Civil and Military Gazette , 2 June 1938. 
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The Punjab Famine of 1891— A Legacy of 
Colonial Exploitation 

Navtej Singh* 


The Punjab annexation by the British brought to it a network of 
communication and irrigation systems designed to serve its interests. As 
a result there was a marked increase in the agriculture production. But 
this increase did not bring any prosperity to the peasants. Instead, the 
traders and the moneylenders benefitted out of it. Consequently, the 
cultivators were involved in the ever-mounting indebtedness which fur- 
ther led to impoverish their conditions. Whenever there occurred a 
failure of rainfall of harvest, the price of foodgrains shot up to famine 
levels putting the resourceless peasants and artisans to starvation or 
death. Even if he survived the calamity he had to fall into the clutches 
of the village moneylenders from whom he used to borrow money 
(though at high rate of interest) to begin with his agricultural pursuits 
which drove him to a vicious circle of indebtedness from which it was 
difficult to come out. Under such circumstances of increasing indebted- 
ness and poverty the province of Punjab had grappled many times with 
the recurring famines. 1 The present study deals with one such famine 
that prevailed during the year 1891 with emphasis on its genesis and 
socio-economic impact. - ’ 

In the beginning of the year 1891, some of the districts of the provi- 
nce suffered from a severe scarcity. 2 These districts were Rawalpindi 
(Pindighat, Attock and Fatehganj tehsils), Jhelum (Chakwal and Tala- 
ganj tehsils), Hazara, Simla, Kangra and some parts of the Gurdaspur 


* C/o Sh. H. S. Halwari, Editor, Punjabi Tribune, Chandigarh. 

1. These were during the years of 1860-61, 1868-70, 1877-78, 1883-84, 1891, 1896- 
97 and 1899-1900. For detail study see, Navtej Singh, ‘Famines in the Punjab, 
1858-1901,’ A Ph.D. Thesis, Department of History, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, 1986. 

2, Report on the conditton of the Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts of the Punjab in 
which scarcity is threatened. Proceedings, Revenue and Agriculture Department, 
Famine A, November 1891, Nos. 10-14 (Hereatefr, Progs. Rev. & Ag.). 
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district, namely Shahpur Kandi taluqa of the Pathankot tehsil. 3 

The scarcity was the result of failure of rainfall 4 and the previous bad 
harvests since 1887-88 except 1889 which turned out to be a good one. 5 
The spring crop of 1890 was an unfavourable one, while the succeeding 
autum harvest equally turned out to be below the average. In 1891-92 
again the wheat harvest was below the normal resulting in the rise of 
prices.® In such prevailing conditions the locusts attacked during the 
year 1891. Swarms of locusts appeared first in large number in the Jhe- 


3. Ibid., Report on Agricultural Prospects in the Himalayan Districts of the Puniab. 
Progs. Rev. & Ag., Famine A, June 1892, Nos. 22-24; Progs. Foreign Deptt., 
Internal B, Aug. 1892, Nos. 215-17; Progs. Rev. & Ag., Famine A, July 1892, 
Nos. 41-42. 

4. For Rainfall, see Table 1. V 

TABLE 1 — PUNJAB ; Rainfall during the year 1891 

Region Average Normal Average Actual Per centage 

Rainfall Rainfall Variation 


(Inches) 


Punjab, South 

11.32 

7.67 

—32 

Punjab, Central 

18.93 

20.50 

+8 

Punjab, Sub-montane 

23.57 

17.41 

—26 

Punjab, Hill districts 

56.90 

55.01 

—2 

Punjab, Nort-West 

15.07 

10.90 

—21 

Punjab, West 

5.90 

3.65 

—35 


( Sorce : Report on Meteorology of India during the year 1891-92, pp. 13-14) 

5. Himadri Bannerji, Agrarian Society of the Punjab, 1849-1901, Manohar, New 
Delhi, 1985, p. 54. 

6. For Price fluctuations, see Table 2. 

TABLE 2 — Prices of Cereals in Kangra District during the year 1891 


Wheat Barley Rice Maize 


March 15, 1891 

11 

20 

10 

14 

March 31, 1891 

11 

11 

10 

14 

April 15, 1891 

11 

18 

9 

14 

April 20, 1891 

11 

19 

9 

16 


(Units, number of seers/rupee) 


( Source : No. 1-6, dated Lahore, the 21st May 1892, From — The Senior Secre- 
tary to the Finance Commissioner of the Punjab, To— The Revenue 
Secretary to the Government of Punjab ; Progs; Rev. & Ag. Famine A, 
June 1192, Nos. 22-24). 
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lum district and did much damage to the budding crops. In fact, in a 
large portion of each of these tracts, the crops which were most promi- 
sing, were destroyed completely by these locusts. Later on, in the month 
of March, locusts spread more widely and laid eggs in immense numbers 
in all the districts of Peshawar, Derajat and Rawalpindi division and 
also in some districts of the Lahore division . 7 The rise in prices of food- 
grains, especially wheat, was no less precipitated by the various military 
movements along the extreme North-Western Frontier of the province. 
In this background came an extra-ordinary demand for wheat from the 
European markets where wheat either failed or threatened to fail, lead- 
ing to a steady price rise, particularly in the United States. As a result 
the Europeans turned towards Punjab. The steady European demand 
for wheat at a higher price induced the exporters not only to buy up 
old stocks largely, but also to make ‘forward’ purchases of wheat to be 
supplied from the new crop at a similar prices. Thus, an enormous 
amount of wheat was purchased at a higher price to be exported to 
Europe resulting in a general depletion of stock within the province. 
One European Company, named Messrs. Ralley Brothers Co. purcha- 
sed the standing crops to be exported to Europe . 8 9 The local trader or 
‘bania’ as usual raised the prices of grains, thereby caused distress in 
almost all the districts of the Punjab . 8 This depletion of wheat stock 


7. Provincial Reports on the Material and Conditions of the People (Punjab), 1881- 
1891, p. 17. 

8. There was loud cry against the export of wheat to Europe by Messrs. Ralley 
Brothers & Co., and of consequently rise in prices of foodgrains in the Verna- 
cular Press. See, for instance : The Lahore Punch (Lahore), 1st Ap. 1891; The. 
Imperial Paper (Lahore), 11th Ap. 1891; The Mahbub Alam (Ferozepur), 16th Ap. 
1891; The Wazir-i-Hind (Sialkot), 19th Ap. 1891; The Delhi Punch (Lahore), 
22nd Ap, 1891; The Durbin (Lahore), 26th Ap. 1891; The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), 
22nd Ap. 1891; The Bemisal Punch (Delhi) 20th Ap. 1891; The Chalia Purza 
(Delhi), 24th Ap. 1891; The Lahore Gazette (Lahore) , 25th Ap. 1891; The Aftab- 
i-Punjab (Lahore), 22nd Ap. 1891, etc.; Selections from the Native Newspapers 
Published in the Punjab, etc. during the year 1891, (Hereafter SNNPP during the 
relevant year). 

9. The Taj-ul-Akhbar (Rawalpindi) of 28th March, 1891 wrote that the ‘banias’ of 
Peshawer have come to an understanding among themselves to sell foodgrains at 
famine prices. Similar views regarding the role of ‘banias’ in raising prices and 
exploiting the si tuation have been expressed in some of the newspapers : The 
Lahore Gazette (Lahore), 28th March 1871; The Taj-ul-Akhbar (Rawalpindi), 
4th Ap. 1891; The Rahbar-i-Hind (Lahore), 9th Ap. 1891; The Dost-i-Hind 

[Continued on page 327 
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greatly affected the food-supply of the provincial population. 10 Now the 
cry was that people could not get enough food to eat because exports 
to England had pushed up prices to famine rates. 11 The price rise was 
often ‘severely felt by certain classes of population’ and it raised a 
storm of protest in the Native Press. The Ataliq-i-Hind, in its issue dated 
22nd December 1891, gave an account of the distress prevailing in parts 
of the province, and requested the Government to ‘allow the export of 
only the surplus produce of the country.’ 12 But this appeal went practi- 
cally unheeded and the trade in wheat showed signs of increase. 13 At 
the same time the influx of starving immigrants from Rajputana to many 
districts of the Punjab accentuated the crisis by putting extra burden on 
the resources of the state. 14 However, the rainfall of October 1891 and 
a good prospects of the Kharif harvest greatly revived the situation. 15 

The enormously high prices affected a large section of the rural 
population who were already indebted to the shahukars (moneylenders) 


Continued from page 326] 

(Bhera), 3rd Ap. 1891; The Mahbub Alam (Ferozepur) 16th Ap. 1891; The Singh 
Sahai (Amritsar), 10th June, 1891; The Wazir-ul-Mulk (Sialkot), 12th June, 1891; 
SNNPP during the year 1891. . 

10. It was reported in Ludhiana that a agent of Messrs. Ralley Brothers & Co. was 
beating a villager who had refused to part with his grain. The Singh Sahai 
(Amritsar), 1st June, 1892; SNNPP during the yeai 1892. 

11. Lt.-Govrnor Punjab’s No. 615 , dated 29th May 1894, quoted in Himadri, op. cit., 
p. 72. . 

12. SNNPP, during the year 1891. 

13. See Table 3. 


TABLE 3 — PUNJAB : Export of Foodgrains during 1886-87 to 1891-92 


Year 


Tons of foodgrains Exported 

Total 

Wheat alone 

% of wheat 

1886-87 

2,71,335 

. 1,45,164 

53 

1887-88 

2,05,814 

1,43,698 

70 

1888-89 

3,33,282 

2.13,977 

64 

1889-90 

4,73,499 

3,64,342 

77 

1890-91 

5,61,939 

3,72,116 

66 

1891-92 

6,85,156 

5,92,937 

86 

Source : 

Moral and Material Progress 

Conditions of India 

during 1891-92, 


p. 440. 


14. Prog. Rev. & Ag., Famine A, May 1892, Nos. 5-6. 

15. Ibid., Famine A, November 1891, Nos. 10-14. 
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and consequently were living in a state of poverty. 15 People were forced 
to indulge in crime while thefts and robberies increased. The Khair- 
Khwab-i-Alam of Delhi, wrote that “numerous dacoities and robberies 
are being commmitted owing to famine being prevalent throughout the 
country. Bad characters, being reduced to great straits, don’t shrink 
from committing the most serious offence, as a specimen of the murder 
of the Moradabad post-runiier.” 17 

Similarly the Taj-ul-Akhbar of Rawalpindi wrote that “two bags 
containing wheat were stolen last week from Lala'Ujagar Mai’s com- 
pound.” 1 ® The Kaiser-ul-Akhbax of Karnal commenting on the facts that 
“several thefts have occurred in the houses of Europeans at Lahore,” 
remarked that “so long as the thieves contended themselves with robb- 
ing natives the matters attracted no attention. Now, however, that 
the thieves have commenced to rob the Europeans, the latter will be 
convinced that a famine prevails among the people who have been 
reduced to great poverty.” 19 

Not withstanding starvation people in some districts were compel- 
led to commit suicide. “A man in Kangra district having been reduced 
to great straits determined to kill himself and his family by taking 
poison. But the Thanedar became aware of the fact, gave him Rs. 25/- 
from his own pocket and thus saved the lives of the whole family.” 20 In 
another case a respectably man and his family at Shuja Nagar (Lahore) 
being reduced to great straits had to go without food for two days. 
Thus, driven to desperation he committed suicide. His wife followed 
his example, leaving the number of children utterly unprovided for. 21 


16. The Native Press Iouded against the poverty of the masses, particularly of the 
cultivators, for instance, see : The Fata Khan (Lahore), 8th Jan. 1890; The Punjab 
Punch (Lahore), 2nd Jan. 1894; The Paisa Akhbar (Gujranwafa), 21st Feb. 1890; 
The Wazir-ul-Mulk (Sialkot), 21st Feb. 1890; The Akhbar- i-Kesri (Jullundur), 
1st March 1890; The Punjabi Akhbar (Lahore), 29th March 1890; The Kohinoor 
(Lahore), 13th Ap. 1890; The Aftab-i-Punjab (Lahore), 18th Ap. 1890; The 
Rahhar-i-Hind (Lahore), 18th June 1890; SNNPP, during the year 1890. 

17. The Khair-Khwah-i-Alam (Delhi), 24th March 1891; SNNPP, during the year 
1891. 

18. The Taj-ul-Akhbar (Rawalpindi), 4th Ap. 1891; SNNPP during the year 1891. 

19. The Kaisar-ul- Akhbar (Karnal), 19th December, 1891; SNNPP during the year 
1891. 

20. The Aftab-i-Punjab (Lahore), 12th Aug. 1892; SNNPP, during the year 1892. 

21. The Ataliq-i-Hind (Lahore), 29th Aug. 1892; SNNPP, during the year 1892. 
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The Himala of Rawalpindi .reported that “people in Phalia tehsil 
of the Gujrat district were compelled by the scarcity to live on grass. 
Some of them had deserted their women and children. The people of 
. the Bar had arrived on the banks of the Jhelum where they got grass 
in plenty to eat. 28 

Migration of people was reported in some districts. In the Pindi- 
. ghab tehsil of Rawalpindi district about 15 per cent, of the population 
migrated to areas of work or of food, while in Jhelum district about 
5 to 10 per cent, of the ordinary rural population migrated. 23 

The high prices and failure of harvest affection the zamindars 
■ (peasants) 24 to such an extent by losing cattle and harvests that they 
were forced to sell or mortgage their lands 25 and were reduced to work 
as labourers in the towns. 28 

The increasing indebtness of the peasants in the hands of the 
moneylenders led in some cases to the increasing bitterness against 
them which in some cases went to the extent of murdering of the 
shahukars. It was reported that "scarcely a week passes without its 
having to record one or two cases of murder in the Rawalpindi district. 
Two murders were committed last month and it is now reported that 
another mahajan (moneylender) named Pritam has been murdered at 
Mauza Phulgran. Apparently it has become a common practice with 
, zamindars to get rid of a creditor by murdering him if he presses for 
payment of debts. 27 

Social customs were no less affected by the calamity. The festivals 
of Sab-i-barat, Holi and Charagan fair were not observed with the usual 
‘eclat.’ This year owing to the prevalence of scarcity. 28 However, the 

22. The Himala (Rawalpindi), 7th Oct. 1892; SNNPP, during the year 1892. 

23. 77ie Aftab-i-Punjab (Lahore), 1 2th Feb. 1892; SNNPP, during the year 1892; 
Progs. Rev. & Ag., Famine A; Nov. 1891, Nos. 10-14- 

24. The term zam'mdar in the Punjab indicates the peasant proprietor. 

25. The number of sales and mortages of lands show an upjvard tendency : 

Sales Mortgages 

(in acres) 

1 1890-91 106,049 33;180 

1891- 92 126,953 47,660 

1892- 93 124,493 45,849 

Source : Punjab Administration Report, 1895-96, Para 74, p. 16. 

26 . The Aftab-i-Punjab (Lahore), 10th Aug. 1891, SNNPP, during the year 1891. 

27. The Himala (Rawalpindi), 9th June 1893; SNNPP, during the year 1893. 

28. The Lahore Gazette (Lahore), dated 28th March 1891; SNNPP, during the year 

1891. " • • 
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figures for mortality among cattle as well as human beings are not 
available. 

Thus, it emerges from the above discussion that the Punjab famine of 
1891 was the product of human factors. In the beginning in some parts 
of a province there was scarcity of food that resulted into high prices 
which was the result of previous bad harvests and failure of rainfall. 
Incidently when the crops were promising the locusts attacked in great- 
er numbers and destroyed the growing crops. This situation coincided 
with the greater demand of food-supply, especially of wheat from 
Europe particularly from England. These countries were already much 
dependent upon the United States where during these years the yield 
could not turn out upto the mark because of harvest failure. As a result 
the traders turned their attention towards India especially Punjab. This 
provided impetus to the export trade that resulted into enormous pur- 
chasing of available foodgrains in the Punjab. The local traders (which 
was commonly known as the ‘bania’), who was in possession of the food- 
grains, stocked the grains and raised the prices throughout the province. 

The exporters or some of the European trading companies also 
indulged in the forcible sale of grains from the poor peasants. Under 
such circumstances it was natural that the granaries of the state would 
feel depleted. This artificial scarcity led to rise in prices of foodgrains 
that helped only the local traders and the European exporters. Conse- 
sequently a local scarcity was turned out to be a regional calamity by 
raising the prices at famine levels. The immigrants from Rajputana (the 
adjoining state) came in large numbers to the Punjab only to accentuate 
the problem by putting extra-burden on the resources of the state. 

The high prices in an agriculturally province where the masses were 
living from hand to mouth had affected the people with varying degree. 
Since the famine was associated with the problem of high prices and 
low purchasing power, therefore, the people in desperation were indulg- 
ed in antisocial activities, such as thefts and robberies. They were 
forced to eat unwholesome food for consumption which in turn lead 
to the expansion of many diseases such as fever, diarrhoea, etc., and 
consequently deaths to many. Women and children were deserted while 
migration took place on large scale, although no figures are available. 
The loss of cattle and harvest When on the one side lead to the transfer 
of land in the form of sale or mortgage to the moneylenders on the 
other it also increased the bitterness (that already existed) against the 
shahukars which in some cases took the form of murdering them. Social 
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customs as festivals, marriage and death too were affected. How- 
ever, the figure for cattle and human mortality during this famine are 
difficult to ascertain. 

In conclusion, it is clear that this calamity was only a part of the 
colonial pattern of exploitation by robing the people of its resources. 
In the case of Punjab it was foodgrains which were developed by the 
extension of irrigation system and the development of communications 
for the smooth transportation of food supply as well as military and 
administrative point of view. Two class — the shahukars and the tra- 
ders benefited as they acted as the middle-men while the poor 
peasants were generally remained barred from the profits of the 
colonial developments. 





* 
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The Socio-Economic Effects of the Canal 
Colonies in the Punjab (1886-1947) 

Sukhwant Singh* 

The establishment of the canal colonies marked a turning point 
in the socio-economic history of the Punjab. The Punjab canal system 
came to be regarded as one of the best systems in the world. The 
districts which before colonization could not produce enough grain for 
their sparse population became bread-baskets of India and exporters of 
large quantities of agricultural produce tO' the foreign countries. The 
scope of this paper is confined to the expansion of cultivation to the 
precariously cultivated arid but fertile lands in the south-western Punjab 
plains and its remifications on the society and economy of the land of 
the five rivers. 

The area of the western plains, a part of which was covered by the 
canal colonies formed about 42 per cent of the total Punjab plains. 
Before the commencement of the paramount irrigation works, only 
18 per cent of this tract was under cultivation while the proportion of 
the cultivable land was 67 per cent. 1 The districts of Jhang, Mont- 
gomery, Multan and Shahpur, which later turned into the canal colo- 
nies, respectively had 86, 85, 80 and 65 per cent of the cultivable land 
laying uncultivated in 1883-84. 2 The remaining cultivable land consist- 
ed overwhelmingly of the government wastes of which a very small 
proportion was cultivated. 3 Broadly speaking, the lower portions of the 

‘Lecturer in History, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. D.C.J. Ibbetson, Report on the Census of the Punjab 1881, Government Printing, 
Calcutta, 1883, Abstract No. 1, p. 6; and Gazetteer of the Punjab Provincial 
Volume 1888-89, p. 20. 

2. Gazetteer of the Punjab Provincial Volume 1888-89, p. 260. 

3. The extent of the government waste lands in 1877-78 in various districts was as 
follows : 

Total Government Government waste 

District — 

waste land in acres cultivated land in acres 


Montgomery 2,320,457 12,393 

Jhang 2,308,480 7,189 

Multan 1,892,074 32,459 

Shahpur 849,124 17,511 
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Chaj, Rachna and Bari doabs were the great grazing grounds of the dry 
western plains and were known as the bars (waste lands). They had 
sparse and scattered population mostly of the nomad pastoral tribes 
who with their herds roamed freely between the river Jhelam and 
the Satluj, 4 

In the 1880s, the government turned its attention towards the 
maximum utilization of the arable western plains of the Punjab and 
centralized its energies in this very tract for the next sixty years. The 
colonization was a continuous process in which the success of one 
project led to the initiation of another. In this way, the colonized area 
with the passage of time went on multiplying. The first successful 
attempt at colonization was made in 1886 when three canals Sidhnai, 
Lower Sohag and Para, and Ramnagar after remodelling and expan- 
sion were opened for irrigation. 5 The experience derived from these 
schemes paved the way for colonization on a wider scale. The next 
and the biggest project was the Chenab Colony irrigated by the Lower 
Chenab Canal. Between 1889 and 1908 the canal brought about 18 lakh 
acres under colonization. 6 In the first decade of the twentieth century. 


Continued from page 332 ] 

: Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies for the year 
1877-78 (all the Administration Reports are hereafter cited as PAR) , p. 37. 

4. The average annual rainfall here was about six inches and the density of 
population 82 per square mile in 1881 while the corresponding figures for the 
whole Punjab were 24 and 159 respectively. On the whole, the soil was fertile 
but due to the lack of irrigation the region remained mostly uncultivated- 
Good cultivation was confined to a space about ten miles along the riverain 
tracts and around scattered wells. The ridges of barren sand, drought stricken 
forests and brushwood of spontaneous growth were extensively found : Report 
on the Census of the Punjab 1881, Abstract No. 2, pp. 6, 446; PAR 1849-51, 
pp. 2-4, 80 ; Roe and W. E. Purser, SR Montgomery 1878, pp. 2-4, 16-23 ; 
and The Youngest Punjab Canal Colony, Government Printing, Lahore, 1930, 

p. 1. 

5. Montgomery District Gazetteer 1933 (all District Gazetteers are hereafter prefixed 

with DG), pp. 49-50; and Deva Singh, Colonization in the Rechna Doab, Punjab 
Government Record Office Publications, Monograph No. 7, 1929, pp. 1-2, -4, 
11. By the Sidhnai Canal l ,80,000 acres of the government waste land were 
colonized by the immigrants from the surrounding districts : B.H. Baden- 
Powell, The Land Systems o f British India, Vol. II, Oriental Publishers, Delhi, 
1974 (reprint), p. 550. . ' 

6. PAR 1889-90, pp. 142-43 ; and PAR 1908-09, pp. 10 and 31. See also, S.S. 

[Continued on page 334 
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in the Shahpur CoJony more than four lakh acres were colonized. 7 
Under the Triple Project which garlanded the Jhelam, Chenab and 
. Ravi rivers during 1905 and 1917, the area of the Ganji Bar was colo- 
nized. 8 The Satluj Valley Project completed between 1923 and 1932, 
colonized the area of the Nili Bar in the southern parts of Montgo- 
mery and Multan districts. 9 There were other small colonies like those 
of Jhang and Chunian. Altogether by the fend of British rule the 
canal colony districts covered about one-third of the total cultivated 
area in the Punjab. 10 

The canal colonies made the Punjab the best developed agricultural 
region of India. The gross cultivated area over the total area in the 
j Punjab increased from 37 percent in 1868 to 53 per cent in 1947. 11 
The biggest contributors to it were obviously the canal colonies. 12 The 
irrigated area over the gross cultivated area also increased from 28 per 
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Thorburn, The Punjab in Peace and War , Punjab Languages Department, Patiala, 
1970 (reprint), pp. 270-72 ; and Deva Singh, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

7. L. Middleton, Report on the Census of India , 1921 , Vol. XV, Part I, Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1923, p. 41 ; and James Douie, The Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir, Seema Publications, Delhi, 1974 
(reprint), pp. 137-40. 

8. Report on the Census of India 1921, Vol. XV, Part I, pp. 14, 15 and 68 ; DG 
Montgomery 1933, pp. 51,-54, 162 ; and PAR 129-30, pp, 20, 82. 

9. Much of the area of the colony about 7 lakhs acres was commanded by the 
Pakpattan Canal : Khan Ahmad Hassan Khan, Report, on the Census of India 
1931, Vol. XVII, Part I, Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1933, pp. 
39-40 ; and DG Montgomery 1983, pp. 58 and 162. 

10. M. L. Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, Manohar 
Publications, Delhi, 1977 (reprint), pp. 113, nn 2-3, 114, nl. 

11. Sukhwant Singh, “Agricultural Development in the Punjab 1849-1947,” 
Journal of Regional History, Vol. I, 1980, pp. 90, 100. 

12. For instance, between 1890 and 1900 the cultivated area in the Punjab increased 
by 7.8 per cent. About 54 per cent of this increase was the result of the 
expansion of cultivation in the Chenab Colony alone: H. A. Rose, Report on the 
Census of India 1901, Vol. XVII, Parti, Government Central Printing Office, 
Simla, 1902, p. 49. Similarly, the gross cultivated area between 1901 and 1911 
increased by 15.3 lakh acres of which 71 per cent was the contribution of the 
Lyallpur, Jhang and Shahpur districts: Pandit Harikrishan Kaul, Report on 
the Census of India 1911, Vol. XIV, Part I, Civil and Military Gazette Press, 
Lahore, 1912, p. 51. 
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cent in J868 to 52 per cent in 1940. 13 Towards the end of British rule, 
the Punjab came to have a great bearing on the agricultural statistics 
of British India 14 The expansion of irrigation not only increased the 
percentage of the cultivated to the cultivable area but also the sown to 
the cultivated and the matured to the sown area. The area under more 
valuable crops increased both by the expansion of the cultivated area 
and the replacement of the inferior crops. The more valuable crops 
which Were rather rare in the bars before colonization now became 
very common. 15 On the whole, the area under the crops like oil-seeds, 
cotton, gram and wheat showed rapid increase whiie that under the 
less remunerative crops like barley decreased. The expansion of the 
area under industrial crops in response to the market forces resulted 
in the commercialization of agriculture. 16 

The regional disparties in the growth of agriculture were reversed. 
In the beginning of British rule the eastern plains were more deve- 
loped. 17 By the end of our period, however, the lower Chaj, Rachna 
and Bari doabs were agriculturally the most advanced areas. The canal 
colony districts showed a imuch greater rate of growth' than that in the 

13. Report on the Census of India 1901, Vol. XVII, Part I, p. 49; Report on the 
Census o f India 1921, Vol. XV, Part, p. 67; Statistical Abstract for British 
India : With Statistics Available relating to certain Indian States from 1930-31 
t° - 1939-40, Government of India Press, Calcutta, 1942, Table No. 189, 
pp. 551-52 ; and H. Calvert, The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab: Being 
Some Studies in Punjab Rural Economics, Civil and Military Gazette Press, 
Lahore, 1922, pp. 54, 67. 

14- In 1939-40, the Punjab formed about 12 per cent of the total British India. 
But it had 29 per cent of the irrigated crops. Of the total irrigated wheat and 
cotton in British India 46 per cent and 63 per cent respectively were in the 
Punjab : Statistical Abstract for British India 1930-40, Table Nos- 188-90, 
pp. 550-56. 

15. Dial Singh, Kiss a Bar di Abadi da, Munshi Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore, 1896, 
pp. 5-6, 16 ; Report on the Census of India 1911 , Vol. XIV, Part I, p. 51 ; 
and DG Jhang 1934, Part B, Table No. 24. 

16. The cultivation of oil-seeds, cotton, gram and wheat between 1876 and 1921 
increased by 577,131,70 and 35 per cent respectively while the cultivation of 
barley in the corresponing period declined by 41 percent, PAR 1877-78, pp. 
10L02 ; and Report on the Census of India 1921, Vol. XV, Part I, p. 7. 

17. In 1867-68, the per centage of the cultivated over the total area in the Upper 
Bari Doab was 71, Jullundur Doab 66 and eastern and south-eastern district 
57. On the other hand, the per centage in the Lower Bari Doab was 22. 
Lower Chaj Doab 14 and Lower Rachna Doab 11 only: Sukhwant Singh, 
“Agricultural Development in the Punjab 1849-1947,” pp. 89-90. 
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other districts in the Punjab. 18 Lyallpur district once the most back- 
ward and desolate region became the adytum of the Punjab agriculture. 
By 1921, the canal colony districts topped in the list of the crops 
matured by irrigation and had the largest share in the canal irrigated 
area. 19 Thus the earlier vast stretches of arid land and sanddunes in 
the western Punjab now became more developed than the earlier well 
cultivated eastern Punjab plains. The total as well as the per capita 
agricultural production in the western Punjab by the end of British 

18. Between 1888-89 and 1903-04, for example, the increase in the cultivated area 
in Jhang district was six times and the irrigated area increased by eight times : 
DG Jhang 1934, Statistical Table No. 1. In Montgomery district between 
1910-11 and 1930-31, the increase in the cultivated area was 167 percent and 
in the irrigated area it was more than 200 per cent, while the cropped area 
increased six times between 1901 and 1931 : DG Montgomery District 
Statistical Tables 1935, Table Nos. I, 19 & 22. See also, DG Sheikhupura, 1933, 
Statistical Table No. 1 ; and DG Multan 1923-24, p. 174. 

On the other hand the cultivated area in majority of the non-colony districts 
showed very little increase. In Gurgaon district between 1882 and 1909 
increase was only 5 per cent: DG Gurgaon 1916, p. 96. The increase in the 
Amritsar district in the ten years 1901-02 was little more than two per cent and 
that in Gurdaspur district' about five percent; Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
Provincial Series, Punjab, 1908, Vol. II, pp. 47, 64. Cultivated area in Rohtak 
district in the three decades ending 1909 increased only by three per cent : DG 
Rohtak 1910, p. 105. See also Chander Prabha, “District-wise Rates of Growth 
of Agricultural out put in East and West Punjab during the Pre-partition and 
Post -partition periods,” The Economic and Social History Review, Vol. VI, No. 
4, 1969, pp. 342-44. 

19. fhe following table gives the detail of the matured area from various sources 
and from the canals alone in the ten most irrigated districts of the Punjab 
in 1921 : 

■ Total Irrigated crops Irrigated from caoals 

District (Percentage) (Parcentage) 

Lyallpur 98 97 

Montgomery ' 87 64 

.Multan . 87 73 

‘ Jhang 86 58 

Lahore 78 56 

Muzaffargarh 77 53 1 

Gujranwala . 76 ■ 55 

Shahpur . ■ . 75 64 

Amritsar ■ 70 ■ 40 

Jullundur 54 — 

Report on the Census of India 1921, XV, Part I, p, II. 
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rule was more than its eastern part. 20 

The colonization stimulated the growth of capitalism in the 
Punjab agriculture. Where the canals had brought water to the un- 
settled tracts and colonized vast areas, they directly led to the creation 
of big landlords. The number of big holdings in the canal colonies 
was much larger than the provincial average. Much of the land in the 
canal colonies was held in the holdings above 25 acres. The holdings 
of 25 acres and above covered 66.5 per cent of the total cultivated area 
in the canal colonies against the provincial figure of 46 per cent in 
1925. 21 There was little tendency among the larger owners to take the 
direct cultivation of their holdings. The owners of 50 acres and above 
owned 25.7 per cent of the cultivated land in the province. But they 
themselves cultivated only 7.9 per cent of the cultivated area. The 
rest was cultivated by the tenants, a considerable number of whom 
were also the proprietors of small holdings. 22 The creation of . great 
landlords increased the number of the tenants and agricultural labou- 
rers. Thus the polarization of agrarian classes the big landlords and 
tenants — assumed a new shape with colonization. The class of the 
rent-receivers living on the toil of the tenants flourished. 23 But the 
absentee landlordism almost everywhere discouraged agricultural 


20. By 1947, in the western Punjab, correspond! ng to the area later on included in 
the Pakistani Punjab, the quantity of wheat and rice available per capita 
was 26.3 lbs- and 6.5 lbs. respectively while the corresponding figures for the 
eastern Punjab were 15.7 lbs. and 1.6 lbs. The western Punjab formed about 
60 per cent of the total area of the Punjab but had 82 per cent of the total canal 
irrigated area. It produced 71 per cent of the wheat, 85.6 percent of the rice 
and about 95 per cent of the American Cotton produced in the Punjab : A. N. 
Bali, Nov/ it Can be Told, Akashvani Prakashan, Jullundur, 1949, pp. 65-66. 

21. In the canal colonies the owners of the 25 acres and above formed 24 per cent 
of the total owners while in the province as a whole their proportion was 8.1 
percent. In Lyallpur district, which was entirely a colony district, their 
proportion rose to 35 per cent and they cultivated 70.8 per cent of the land. 
Similarly, in the whole of the Punjab 17.9 per cent of the total holdings were 
under one acre while the corresponding figures in Lyallpur was only 2.2 per 
cent : H. Calvert, The Size and Distribution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab, 
Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry, Publication No. 4, 1925, pp. 6, 14,16, 17. 

22. Ibid., p. 15; and H. Calvert, op. cit., Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry, 
Publication No. 11, 1928, p. 5. 

23. PAR 1975-76, p. 16 ; PAR 1897-98, p. 157 ; and The Land of the Five Rivers ; 
PAR 1921-22, Vol. I, p. 122. See also, H. Calvert, The Wealth And Welfare of 
the Punjab, pp. 86-88. 
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improvements. 2 * ! 

' Extensive colonization resulted in a movement of population in 
search' of new lands. A widespread migration on a large scale, per- 
hapes unknown earlier, took place within the province particularly of 
the enterprising farmers of the central and sub-montane districts to- 
wards the canal colonies. The period from 1891 to 1931 was the apogee 
of the population movement in the Punjab. The census figures of the 
Punjab between 1881 and 1931 clearly indicate that, generally speaking, 
the rate of population increase was higher in the colonized districts 
after 1891 than elsewhere. 25 Between 1891 and 1901 in Lyallpur district 
for instance, increase at the cost of the other districts was 1854.5 per 
cent. 28 The density of population in most congested districts had very 
little increase or even decreased between 1881 and 1921 while the 
colony districts showed a large increase almost amounting to 100 per 
cent. 27 The districts which received a large number of people were 
Lyallpur, Multan, Montgomery, Shahpur and Sheikhupura. In this 
movement the north-west dry area came to be thickly populated. 28 It 

24. M.L. Darling, Rusticus Loquitur or the old light and the New in the Punjab 
Villages, Oxford University Press, 1930, pp. 332-33 ; H. Calverts Op- clt„ 
pp. 89-96. 

25. Report on the Census of India 1921 , Vol. XV, Part II, Table II, pp. 6-7. 

26. Ibid., Part I, subsidiary Table III, p. 97. 

27. The following table shows the variations in the density of population of the 
illustrative districts : 



Density of Population per square 

mile 


1881 

1921 

Jullundur 

59V 

575 

Amritsar 

567 

583 

Ambal a 

415 

362 

Hoshiarpur 

413 

413 

Multan 

94 

150 

Shahpur 

90 

161 

Montgomery 

77 

154 

Jhang 

69 

165 

Report on the Census 

of the Punjab 1881, Part I, p. 92 ; 

and Report on the 


Census of India 1921, Vol. XV, Part I, p. 95. 

28. The districts which sent large number of people to the canal colonies were 
Sialkot, Amritsar, Jullundur, Gurdaspur, Ludhiana, Ambala, Ferozepur and 
Hoshiarpur. Between 1881 and 1921 the density of population per square 
mile in the whole Punjab increased from 152 to 183, the corresponding figures 
for the north-west dry area were 61 and 108; Report , on the Census of India 
1921, Vol. XV, Part I, pp. 85, 97-98. 
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also led to the establishment of many new villages in the co, Ionized 
districts and the ruined villages which were commonly found in 1849 
became very rare by 1947 29 

Caste mobility was one of the most significant social effects of the 
establishment of the canal colonies. The usual individual or corporate 
method of achieving upward mobility for the lower castes consist- 
ing particularly of the artisans and menials, was to migrate to canal 
colonies to change their traditional profession in favour of agriculture. 30 
The tendency among the lower castes t'o take to agriculture as a means 
of improving their social and economic status was first noticed by. 
Ibbetson in 1881. 81 With the great demand for the cultivators created 
by the opening up of vast areas for the expansion of cultivation, the 
low caste people began to cultivate land, primarily as tenants. 32 On a 
very limited scale, the menials, artisans and the criminal classes acquired 
land and became land owners of small holdings. 33 The Chuhras in the 
Chenab Colony comprised 7 per cent of the total immigrants; about 

29. The number of villages in the British Punjab, for example,, between 1901 and 
1911 increased by 758. Bulk of this increase was due to the establishment of 
new villages in the canal colonies. In the Nili Bar Colony, as an illustration, 
tn the year 1929-30 about 155 allotments of village sites were made : Report 
on the Census of India 1911, Vol. XIV, Part I, p. 49 ; and PAR 1929-30, 

p.21, 

30. The arrival f lower caste people to get land in the canal colonies is described 

in the following lines : . 

UP H3 fife bfi § ffa PcW P3 
fHSBlf Ptgi gife £ | 

> $ 313 $31 fe3 Sitf Sf35i 3 
HSfehifef H T 3 pfew UHHT'Spig 311 

f h 3 safe! sfef §3 g fcwp pp 
3 3 uT fret >nFi Y nfa iwfHwa § n 
geffa aig Hiaw 3 

■ Hf3>mp H§ U§ 3 fP3T ; 3i II 
§ 3 " 3i§ ph t p pu few fniLti 

§ 3 $ a giofl pa h hs'h* 11 

Dial Singh, op. cit ,, pp. 30-31. 

31. D.C.J. Ibbetson, Panjab Castes, Punjab Languages Department, Patiala, 1970 
(reprint) (first publish 1883), pp. 106-07. 

32. H. Calvert, op. cit., p. 118. 

33. The Youngest Punjab Canal Colony, pp. 3, 5. The castes like the Sansis, 
Baurias and Bhedkuts who were professional plundrers were categorised as the 
criminal tribes. 
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11 per cent of them had taken to agriculture as tenants and 21 per cent 
as agricultural labourers. Of the Mazhabi Sikhs in canal colonies 
66 per cent were the land owners and tenants, and 13 per cent worked 
as ag icultural labourers. 34 The Mazhabi Sikhs eventually came to be 
known as an agricultural caste. 35 The change in occupation and the 
acquisition of land led to a change in the social position of the 
depressed classes. 

The colonization of the bar lands in the Punjab had a civilizing 
effect on the Janglis, the aboriginal tribe of the bar and changed their 
way of life and occupation. These nomadic and not very law abiding 
people abandoned the pastoral pursuits and became industrious agri- 
culturists. The succeess of nomad allotments was considered a striking 
instance of the triumph of environment over heredity. Their native 
habits of cattle lifting, of attacking the neighbours and of neglecting 
cultivation became repressed in the course of time. They learnt a good 
deal relating to agricultural methods from immigrant settlers. In this 
process a great change also occurred in their food, habits, clothing and 
social customs, 'while their thatched huts were replaced by clean 
mud-plastered houses. 36 

The high rate of urbanization in the canal colonies also was the 
result of the colonization with the large immigration and rapid expan- 
sion of agriculture. New urban centres came into being, particularly 
along the railway lines, to facilitate the marketing and export of 
agricultural produce. Markets were established at important railway 
stations like Phullarwan, Bhalwal, Sargodha, Sillanwali and Shahjiwana 
in the Lower Jehlam Colony. 37 What to say of Lyallpur, in the markets 
of such centres as Khanewal and Chichawatni Road the mounds of 


34. Ethne K. Marenco , The Transformation of Sikh Society, Heritage Publishers, 
Delhi, 1976, pp. 130, 255 , 261-62. See also, P.H.M. van den Dungen, “Changes 
in status and occupation in nineteenth century, Punjab,” Soundings in Modern 
South Asian History (ed. D.A. Low), Weidenfeid and Nicolson, London, 1967, 
pp. 64-66. 

35. Nihal Chand Anand, The Punjab Alienation of Land Act No. XIII of 1900, 
Amrit Electric Press, Lahore, 1924, pp. 30-36, 146-50. 

36. Gazetteer of the Punjab Provincial Volume 1888-89, p. HO; Amanat Khan, “The 
Punjab Cultivator,” Sons of the Soil, Studies of the Indian Cultivator (ed. W. 
Burns), n.p., Delhi, 1941, pp. 63-64;. M.L. Darling, The Punjab Peasant in 
Prosperity and Debt, p. 123 ; Deva Singh, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

37. Punjab Canal Gazetteers: Lower Jhelam Canal 1920,' X ol. I, Government 
Printing, Lahore, p. 34. 
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white cotton waiting to be sold rose higher than the market walls. The 
starting of processing factories like the ginning factories in small towns 
also contributed towards the process of the urbanization of small 
places . 38 Expansion of urban centres is further evidence by the increa- 
sing demand for land in urban areas for residentfal and commercial 
purposes . 39 

Thus many new towns and marketing centres like Lyallpur, Gojra 
and Sangla came into being along with the expansion of old towns like 
Montgomery, Arifwala, Burewala and Lodhran . 40 However, outside 
the canal colonies the emigrations in a way slackened the rate of 
urbanization as a large proportion of the rural-urban migrations from 
all parts of the Punjab was directed towards the canal colonies . 41 

The establishment of canal colonies, in brief, had various remifica- 
tions. The density of population in the sparsely populated lower Chaj, 
Rachna and Bari doabs increased more rapidly than elsewhere. The 
large scale movement of the people towards the canal colonies 
and increase in agricultural production encouraged the commerciali- 
zation of agriculture and also led to the expansion of new markets and 
urbanization. With all these developments the landed property became 


38. The Youngest Punjab Canal Colony, pp. 6-7. 

39. Punjab Canal Gazetteers : The Triple Canals, Vol. II, Punjab Government 
Printing, Lahore, 1921, p. 25. 

40. The following table illustrates the growth of urbanization in the canal 
colonies : 


Town 

Population in 


1931 

1901 

1881 x 

Lyallpur 

42,922 

9,171 


Montgomery 

26,614 

6,602 

3,178 

Gojra 

9,779 

... 

... 

Sangla 

6,478 

... 

... 

Chichawatni 

4,387 

... 

... 


: Report on the Census of India, 1931, Vol. XVII, Part II, Table IV. See a Iso, 
PAR 1929-30, p. 22. 


41. Upto 1921, the movement of population in the Punjab overwhelmingly was 
towards the occupation of the wastelands which the canal irrigation had 
rendered fertile. It was only when this process became slow that its crystali- 
zation in the shape of towns took place in the province outside the canal 
colonies : Report on the Census of India, 1921, Vol. XV, Part I, p, 107. 
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increasingly concentrated in the hands of a minority of big lanldords 
that marked the rise of capitalism in the Punjab agriculture on the one 
hand and increased the number of tenants and agricultural labourers 
on the other. Because of the opening of the new avenues for employ- 
ment the socially under-privileged sections improved their economic 
and social position. The industrious peasant became prosperous and 
the adventurous low caste people broke down the traditional ties of 
custom, kinship and locality by taking to agriculture. The social and 
economic values both of the colonists and the aboriginal inhabitants 
underwent a visible change and a new enterprising Punjabi society 
came into being. 



Master Tara Singh And The Indian National 
Congress, 1920-47 

Rajwant Kaur Dhtllon* 

Master Tara Singh was the prominent leader of Punjab during the 
'Indian freedom struggle. He had probably the longest and the most 
eventful career both before and after the partition. The present study 
is an attempt to examine the relationship between Master Tara Singh 
and the Indian National Congress from 1920 to 1947. 

During the Indian freedom struggle Master Tara Singh was always 
with the Congress because the Akali programme was identical with the 
Congress policy, i.e., to wreck the constitution and to work for complete 
independence. He considered the Congress as the symbol of the 
national i|nity and main vehical of the national growth. Both- Congress 
and Master Tara Singh were working for the common cause, i.e., India’s 
freedom. Master Tara Singh was the strong supporter of the Congress, 
no doubt, but only up to the limit that it did not interfere with the 
legitimate right of the Sikhs 

The Non-Co-operation Movement launched under the dynamic 
leadership of Mahatama . Gandhi in 1920 was the first concerted 
political struggle by Indians against the Government. The struggle of the 
Sikhs popularly known as the Gurdwara Reform Movement derived its 
strength from the Non-Co-operation Movement. In fact for the Con- 
gress any struggle against the British Government whether religious 
or regional was a part of national movement. Gandhi realised that 
the Sikhs could be actively involved in the national struggle if their 
cause could supported. He, therefore, issued an appeal saying that ‘'the 
work is not solely of the Sikhs and every body should share it.” 1 Master 
Tara Singh welcomed Gandhi’s advice. He also strongly urged that 
the S.G.P.C. should accept the call for non-co-operation. Master Tara 
Singh was keeping intimate relations with the Congress and sought the 
guidance of nationalist leaders from time to time. During the 


♦Department of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

1. Pattabi Sitarammaya, History of the Indian National Congress , 1885-1935 
(Bombay, 1935), Vol. I, p. 219. See also K.L. Tuteja, Sikh Politics 

(Kurukshetra, 1984), p. 39. 
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Gurdwara Reform Movement he kept close relations with Congress 
leaders — Jawaharlal Nehru, A.T. Gidwani and Dr Kitchlew even visited 
to Jaitu. 2 

With the settlement of the Gurdwara problem the Sikhs strongly 
struggled for their adequate representation and strongly opposed the 
statutory majority of the Muslims in the Punjab Legislative Council. 
Gandhi also supported the Sikh demand for adequate separate Sikh 
representation. 3 

Srinivas Iyengar, the most outstanding Swarajist leader of Madras, 
undertook country wide tour, when he visited Punjab was welcomed 
by Master Tara Singh. He placed the Sikh point of view before the 
Congress leader. Masterji assured him that the Sikhs may not demand 
separate electorates in the Punjab if the joint electorates are introduced 
throughout India with reservation of seats for minorities. The matter 
was consequently taken in the Congress working committee and also 
in the A.I.C.C. which met Bombay sometime in May 1927 as a result 
of which a communal formula was evolved. The matter again came 
up before the Madras Congress in 1927 held under the presidentship of 
Dr Ansari. Master Tara Singh, who was present there as a member of 
A.I.C.C. stressed upon the working committee the necessity of an 
amendment to that effect which the Congress working committee 
readily conceded. 4 5 

Master Tara Singh attended All Parties Conference held in 1928. 
To solve the communal problem, a small committee under the presi- 
dentship of Pt. Motilal Nehru was oppointed and it presented its 
unanimous report known as ‘Nehru Report.’ But keeping in view the 
peculiar situation in Punjab, it was not possible for the committee to 
give separate representation to the Sikhs as had been given to Muslim 
and non-Muslim minorities in other provinces except Bengal. In fact 
the Nehru Committee never considered the Sikh problem in isolation 
and looked at the Communal question in national perspective.® 

The All Parties Conference held at Calcutta in December 1928 
along with the Congress Session to discuss the Nehru Report* A 
deputation of Sikh leaders led by Master Tara Singh met Mahatama 


2. Home Department (Pol.), G.O.I., File 3*3/1921. 

3. A.I.C.C. File 15/1923. 

4. Durlabh Singh, The Valiant Fighter (Lahore, 1946), pp. 86-88. 

5. K.L. Tuteja, op. cit., pp. 141-42. 
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Gandhi but there could not be any compromise. 8 On the other hand 
Master Tara Singh sent a telegramme to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
vehemently protesting against the recommendations of the Nehru 
Report. It is understood that Panditji did not give a courteous reply 
to Masterji. His telegraimme was rather haughtly and disappointing. 
Master Tara Singh along with other Akali leaders strongly opposed 
the Nehru Report. 7 The stand taken by Masterji and his friends 
created misgivings about their sincerity in demanding the complete 
abolition of communal representation. The Tribme wrote, “Master 
Tara Singh and his friends in their heart of hearts like Muslim 
communalists desired to have questionable protection of communal 
representation.” 8 

The All Parties Conference met again at Lucknow from August 
28 to August 31st, 1929 to consider Nehru Report. Master Tara Singh 
was also invited. A Punjab pact was signed. It also repeated the 
recommendations of Nehru Report. Master Tara Singh refused to 
give his approval to the pact.® Gandhi who recognised the injustice 
done to the Sikhs but expressed his helplessness in getting the report 
modified. Masterji met the top Congress leaders and forcefully 
represented to them the Sikh case, following which Dr Ansari and 
Mahatama Gandhi agreed to lend their moral support to the Sikh 
claim. But Gandhi while approving the report said : 

“Personally, I think we have not done full justice to the 
Sikhs. Hence it is necessary for all of you to put your heads 
together and make suggestions and evolve order out of 
chaos.” 10 

Although Master Tara Singh was dissatisfied with Nehru Report but 
sought its amendment by remaining with in the Congress. He advocated 
that the resentment of the Sikhs should be confined only up to opposing 
the Nehru Report. It should certainly be boycotted but being a 
minority community there was no wisdom in standing aloof from the 
national political organisation. 11 Pt. Motilal Nehru paid a visit to 
Punjab and met Master Tara Singh. Here he gave assurance that on 

6. The Tribune (Lahore), December 26, 1928; Durlabh Singh, op. cit., p. 94. 

7. Durlabh Singh, op. cit., p. 91. 

8. The Tribune, August 28, 1928. 

9. Nehru Report of All Parties Conference , p. f60. 

10. Collected Works of Mahatama Gandhi , Vol. XXXV11I, p. 315. 

11. Durlabh Singh, op. cit., p. 103. 
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the occasion of the Lahore Congress the Nehru Report would be set 
aside and when framing any future constitution for India, the claims 
of the Sikhs of the Punjab would not be neglected. 12 

Finally at the annual session of the Central Sikh League in October 
1929 the question of co-operating with the Congress session was taken 
up. It would be appropriate to say here that Master Tara Singh had 
invited Jawaharlal Nehru to attend this above mentioned session of 
Sikh League. 

However Jawaharlal Nehru could not attend it. In his letter dated 
Oct. 10, 1929 he wrote to Master Tara Singh : “I have no doubt that 
under your able guidance Sikh League will lay down brave and forward 
policy for the future. Unhappily during the past years there has been 
a great deal of misapprehensions and mistrust and many Sikh friends 
have expressed their disagreement with certain provisions in All Parties 
Report.” 13 In his letter dated August 27, 1929 written by Motilal Nehru 
to Sardul Singh Caveeshar, he had assured that the legitimate 
rights of the Sikhs would be safeguarded, but warned them that boycott 
of the Congress would be harmful. Similarly Jawaharlal Nehru assured 
Masterji that ‘'The suggestions made in All Parties Report obviously 
cannot be considered final and irrevocable.” He earnestly appealed to 
the Sikh' leader to “meet together in a spirit of mutual confidence and 
forebearance and try to find other better solution of the problems that 
confront us, if the proposals already made are inadequate.” 14 

Master Tara Singh in a recent issue of the A kali wrote on the 
subject as follows : 

“On one side bureaucracy is doing all what lies in its power 
to make the next session of the Congress a failure. On the 
other side we regretfully find the Sikhs quarelling with the 
Congress. We fallen with anger when we find the bureaucracy 
thus chellenging the national organisation, is it not possible 
'to do something to reconcile the Sikhs to Congress. In our 
opinion the Congress should declare that the communal 
solution proposed by Nehru Committee shall not effect the 


12. Ibid., p.104. 

13. Master Tara Singh, Meri Yaad (Amritsar, 1946), p. 102. See also letter dated 
October 10, 1929 from Jawaharlal Nehru to Master Tara Singhi ' Jawaharlal 
Nehru Papers. • 

•14. Ibid. 
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Sikhs .” 16 

On the other hand the Sikh threat to boycott the Lahore Session 
perturbed the Congress . 18 Pt. Motilal Nehru wrote to Master Tara 
Singh that he was “quite hopeful of a satisfactory solution of the Sikh 
question in near future.” He further wrote, “Decisive steps have to be 
taken at the Lahore Congress and it is essential that all communities 
should be strongly represented and speak with one voice. Sikhs will 
not withhold it’ at this critical stage on the country’s struggle for 
freedom .” 17 Personally Master Tara Singh did not favour of boycott 
nor he stood for giving unconditional support to the Congress. 
He said : 

“We cannot boycott the Congress permanently. We are born 
to fight for freedom, we cannot stand aloof from an organi- 
sation, whose sole object is such a fight. -. I would not mind if 
you instead of standing with the Congress, boycott it, stand 
infront of it in the fight for freedom. But if you boycott the 
Congress and stand in back lines, it will be a matter of shame 
for our community. Those who are boycotting the Congress 
must devise some positive fighting programme and I am sure 
all the people here will be with them but if yom simply pass a 
resolution to boycott the Congress and of bureaucracy some 
tired of our inactivity rejoined the Congress, the rest may die 
their natural death. I beseech you to be very cautious when 
considering the question. On the other hand if we go on wor- 
king with the Congress as before, our attitude may , be misr 
understood earnest in our demands. This is also dangerpiis and 
we have to chalk out a via-media. It is not difficult to chart a 
safe course if you gentlemen consider unity to, be the chief 
need of time .” 18 : ; 

- Master Tara Singh stressed that the Sikhs should remain upited and 
give another opportunity to the Congress to concede Sikh rights. Dr 
Ansari, Mahatama Gandhi and Pt. Motilal Nehru .met Masterji and 
listened his grievances and repeated the same assurance. They assured 


15. Letter dated August 7, 1929 from Sardul Singh to Motilal Nehru, Motilal Nehru 
Papers. 

16. Home Department (Pol.), G.O.I., File 17/1929. 

17. Letter dated October 5, 1929 from Motilal Nehru to Master Tara Singh, Motilal 
Nehru Papers. 

18. The Tribune (Lahore), October 16, 1929, November 26, 1929. 
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him that in future no such solution would be acceptable to the Congress 
which does not give satisfaction to the Sikhs. A resolution to this effect 
was later on passed by the Congress at its Lahore Session. This resolu- 
tion, according to Gandhi, was adopted primarily to satisfy the Sikhs. 19 

The lapse of the Nehru Report and the assurance given by the 
Congress pacified the agitated Sikh community. Master Tara Singh felt 
satisfied with the resolution passed by the Lahore Congress. He said : 

“Congress leaders have risen to the occassion and acted like 
statesmen. Mahatama Gandhi is to be congratulated for it, 
he, who is mainly responsible for this resolution, I will sure 
that the Congress will gather great strength and a wave of 
enthusiasm will sweep the Sikhs.” 20 

In 1930, on the question of participating in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, Master Tara Singh was of the opinion that Sikhs should not 
lag behind in the coming national struggle. Although the Sikhs had 
grievences against the Congress for non-inclusion of their colour in na- 
tional flag but he was prepared to forget all differences and fight shoulder 
to shoulder with the Congress. 21 

To boycott the Civil Disobedience Movement, he considered it 
suicidal for the Sikh community to keep itself aloof from the national 
movemertt. Under the guidance of Master Tara Singh Shiromani Akali 
Dal resolved to support the Civil Disobedience Movement, and placed 
at the disposal of Gandhi the immediate service of 5,000 Akalis. 22 
About the Civil Disobedience Movement Masterji in a letter dated 
August 21, 1930 to Dr Rajendra Parshad wrote “Myself and my colle- 
gues went to jail, formed about half of the total strength of the Punjabis 
who went to jail.” 23 On Dr Kitchlew’s arrest Master Tara Singh was 
appointed the dictator of war council. By participating in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement Master Tara Singh’s group gained prestige as 
a national group. 24 When Master Tara Singh was yet in Gujrat jail, he 
was elected as the president of S. G. P. C. Dr Ansari, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and other prominent Congressmen congratulated him. 


19. Ibid.-, Collected Works of Mahatama Gandhi, Vol. XLIII, pp. 526-27. 

20. The Tribune (Lahore), January 14, 1930. 

21. Ibid., April 15, 1930. 

22. Ibid., March 14, 1930. 

23. Valmiki Chaudhary, Dr Rajendra Parshad : Correspodence . and Selected 
Documents, Vol. 4, p. 59. 

24. The Tribune (Lahore), May 6, 1930. 
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As they were also confined in the same jail the regarded it as the 
victory of the Congress views and arranged a party in the honour of 
the Sikh leader in which speeches were made by the eminent Congress- 
men and congratulations were offered to Masterji 25 

After signing the Gandhi-Irwin Pact on March 5, 1931 Congress 
decided to participate in Second Round Table Conference. In the mean- 
time a deputation of Sikh leaders led by Master Tara Singh met 
Mahatama Gandhi and presented him a charter of 17 demands. 28 
When Mahatama Gandhi described it as communal. Master Tara Singh 
replied : “The only way to fight communalism is by counter demands 
of the same nature.” 27 

The Communal Award was criticised by the Congress working co- 
mmittee from the national point of view. But keeping in view the con- 
temporary situation it adopted neutral attitude. It was not liked by 
Master Tara Singh. 28 

In the initial stages of the election compaign in 1936 Master Tara 
Singh was opposed to any candidate contesting on Congress ticket. 
He felt that the Congress could not be trusted if it hesitated in uphold- 
ing the Sikh rights in matter like Shaheedganj Gurdwara dispute. He 
also feared that the Congress would keep aloof even if the Muslims 
attacked the Golden Temple and would not condemn the murder of the 
Sikhs by the Muslims. He asserted : “I am a! traitor to such a Congress, 
which is under the influence of the Muslims. I shall continue to be 
such so long as it does not turn to the true service to the country by 
avoiding the Muslim influence.” 

However, Masterji promised to be in the frontline if the Congress 
launched a struggle against the Government. 29 The Congress formed 
a Congress Sikh party for the elction in Punjab. But later on the 
Congress abondoned the initial policy of neutrality towards the 
Communal Award. Meanwhile Congress and the Akali party reached 
on a compromise. 30 Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Congress President, in 


25. Khushwant Singh, The Sikhs (London, 1953), pp. 115-116. See also Durlabh 
Singh, op. cit., p. 115. 

26. The Tribune (Lahore), March 22, 1931. 

27. Collected Works of Mahatama Gandhi, Vol. LXV, p. 339. 

28. K.L. Tuteja, op. cit., p. 159. 

29. The Tribune (Lahore), October 27, 1936. 

30. Ibid., August 13, 1936; Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. VII, pp. 383-85. 
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, a letter dated September 1-6, 1936 to Master Tara Singh expressed 
sympathy with the Sikh attitude towards Communal Award. “The 
Congress manifesto has made it clear as possible that the Congress is 
entirely opposed to the communal decision and wants to end it as 
soon as it possibly can. There .can be no dispute or discussion about 
this policy or about the desir^ of the Congress to be rid of communal 
decision. How to do so is a matter of us to consider and our methods 
may vary as^he situation develops. ,31 However, Master Tara Singh, 
patched up differences with the Congress for the sake of unity during 

the election of 1937. . - . 

During the Second World War there were differences between 
Master. Tara Singh and the Congress to support the Government in 
any war activities. Consequently Master Tara Singh believed that 
the future political influence of his community largely depended on the 
strength in army. 32 In a letter dated December 12, 1939 Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote to Master Tara Singh : 

“In regard to the enlistment in. the army, the Congress policy at 
present is this : for the moment we have withdrawn from the Provincial 
Government, we have declared that we cannot support the war, we are 
too that extent non-co-operating, with the British Government and we 
cannot encourage any help being given to war ; either in men or 
money, when this war has been imposed upon us and agaihst our will 
and our question put to the British Government have not been satisfac- 
torly answered. Therefore we are not supporting the war.” “In spite of 
the sacrifices made by the Sikhs in the national struggle,” Jawaharlal 
Nehru added, “I venture to say these complaints are not justified and 
congress had always paid special attention to the very special position 
of the Sikhs.” 33 

When the Congress started talks with Jinnah to reach on some 
communal settlement in November 1939, the Akalis complained through 
memorandum that they were being ignored? 34 But such suspicion did 
not mean a dead lock in Congress-Sikh relations because Jawaharlal 
Nebru gave an assurance to Tara Singh through a letter dated 

31. Letter dated September 16, 1936, from Jawaharlal Nehru to Master Tara Singh, 
Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. VII, p. 383. 

32. Gurbachan Singh,. /fwt/ri Surma (New Delhi, 1950)* pp. 126,131. 

33. Letter dated December 12, 1939 from Jawaharlal Nehru to Master Tara Singh, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Papers, Vol. 98. 

34. Letter dated November 12, 1939 from- Jawaharlal Nehru to Dr Rajendra 
Parshad, Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. VII, p. 377. 
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September 12, 1939 "It has always been our desire that Sikhs should 
have an important and honoured place in Congress organisation because 
they have been and our comrades in the national struggle. ” 3Si 

■ ‘Master Tara Singh always depended upon the Congress at the time 
of crisis. Adverting to the rec'ent move of Maulana Azad for a'compro- 
mise with Muslim League, Masterji reminded the Congress * President 
to keep in view of the Lahore resolution of the Indian National 
Congress, in the course of which the’ Sikhs, an important minority of 
the country, was assured that no constitution be accepted to Congress 
if it failed to satisfy the Sikhs. He further reminded Maulana Azad 
"The Said resolution of the Congress was a pledge given to the Sikhs 
Who felt at that time that they had been ignored by the Congress in 
the Nehru Report, after the pledge Sikhs rejoined the Congress, and we 
are in the Congress relying upotl the above referred resolution.” 38 
The Muslim League resolution for a separate Muslim ’ State 
popularly known as "Pakistan Resolution” passed in 1940, threatened 
the existance of the Sikhs. The supporting offer by Rajgopalacharia to 
have a Muslim Prime-Minister was condemned by Master Tara Singh 
on the ground that “such tactics are harmful and’ such offers cut at 
very root of the national government and legitimate rights of the 'non- 
Muslim communities and are against the solemn pledges given by the 
Congress tb the Sikhs in the Lahore session.” 37 Gandhi was quite 
indignent at the Akali campaign for recruitment as he wrote to Master 
Tara Singh on August 16, 1940 

.... V ,7> . .■ .. . „■ . -M7 . 

“In my opinion you have nothing in common with the Cong- 
ress, you believe in rule of sword; the Congress does not. You 
have all the time ‘my community’ in mind. The Congress has 
no community but the whole nation. Your civil disobedience 
' is purely a branch of violence. I am quite clear in my mind, 
that being in the Congress, you weak your community and 
weaken the Congress. With your neutrality you will have to 
offer your services to the British Government unconditionally 
and look to it for the protection of the right of ‘your commu- 


35. Letter dated December 1 2, 1939 from Jawaharlal Nehru to Master Tara Singh, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Papers, Vcl. 98. 

36. Letter dated April 26, 1940 from Master Tara Singh to Maulana Azad, A. LC.C,, 
File G-42/1939-40. 

37. The Tribune (Lahore), August 25, 1940. 
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nity.’ You do not suppose for one moment that the British 
will take your recruits on your conditions. They would 
commit suicide if they did. You will have to be either fully 
nationalist or frankly communal and, therefore, depend upon 
the British or other foreign power.” 3 ® 

It was strongly resented by Master Tara Singh. These differences 
between. Master Tara Singh and the Congress culminated his resignation 
from the Congress working committee . 39 Masterji declared that he had 
resigned on personal grounds. He said : “I have some differences with 
the Congress leaders which came to light during the last few days. But 
these differences are not the cause of my resignation...! advise my friends 
to carry on with their responsibilities which they have in the Congress 
and not to much emphasize the insult which has been offered to me .” 40 
While speaking at the Akali conference held at Bhawanigarb, 
Master Tara Singh said : “The Sikhs as a member of patriotic comm- 
nity will always remain with the Congress in its struggle for freedom. 
The only fundamental differences he had with the Congress was that 
he believed in the potency of army for the freedom of the country ; he 
did not believe in building castles in the air .” 41 

Speaking about Gandhi’s policy of non-violence Masterji obser- 
ved : “Non-violence in its proper form is a part of every religion and 
should be the basic of all parties, only a Mahatama can believe that a 
government can be run without army and police, if all people become 
non-violent in the sense that no body encroaches upon others rights 
and no body gives way to passions, there is certainly no need of govern- 
ment .” 42 ■ 

During the period of Quit India Movement Masterji made it clear 
that Akalis will not oppose any Congress movement. He said : “He 
must be a fool or a knave who says that Akali will oppose any move- 
ment for the independence of India which the Congress may start.” 4 ® 

So without denying the Congress right to demand complete inde- 
pendence, he wanted Indians to trust the British to a certain degree 


38. Collected Works of Mahatama Gandhi, Vol. LXXII, pp. 325-96. 

39. Home Department (Pol.), G.O.I., 18/10/1940. 

40. This statement of Master -Tara Singh is cited in Craik’s letter to Lih'thgow, 
dated September 10, 1940, Lilithgcnv Papers. 
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during the war as a condition for good settlement. He was opposed to 
any action either by the government or by the Congress that would 
create chaos or disturbance in the country. 44 

In 1944 the demand for Azad Punjab is converted into one for an 
Independent Sikh State as Sikh fear has been aroused by the Rajgopala- 
chari's formula which conceded the demand for Pakistan. The formula 
had Mahatama Gandhi’s tactic blessing. 45 

Master Tara Singh condemnded this formula. While speaking at 
the fifth annual session of the All India Akali Conference in 1944 he 
warned the Sikhs of two dangers— one from the communists 
and the other from Mahatama Gandhi and Jinnah. He added that 
Sikhs determined not to submit to the dictates of Jinnah and Gandhi. 48 
Masterji in 1945, while speaking at the Simla Conference, said that tfte 
Sikhs did not identify themselves with the Congress though they 
supported its demand for freedom. 47 

Regarding Master Tara Singh’s doubts about the Congress attitude 
towards Pakistan Jawaharlal Nehru said “Master Tara Singh enjoys the 
unique privelege of sitting about fifteen stools at the same time which 
is ridiculous and fantastic position. If he wants to go into league camp 
he can do so. I assert once again that under no circumstances will the 
Congress agree to the creation of Pakistan.” 48 

Master Tara Singh decided to start triangular morcha against the 
government, Congress and the Muslim League, the three major parties 
in the proposed interim government. But in view of changed circums- 
tances in the name of panthic solidarity he decided to change his 
idea. 49 

In November 1946, British cabinet invited Lord Wavell and five 
members of interim government to England for ironing out the differ- 
ences regarding the interpretation of the grouping clause in the 
Cabinet Mission scheme. The Congress’s interpretation was that the 
provinces had right to decide both as to the grouping and their cons- 
titution. Master Tara Singh regarded the Congress approval as a 


44. S- L. Malhotra, From Civil Disobedience to Quit India (Chandigarh, 1979), 
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betrayal of the Sikhs, for now they would have to go into the Muslim 
majority group. 6 ® 

On March 9, 1947, Nehru told Lord Wavell in no uncertain terms 
that if India were divided to form Pakistan, the Punjab wouid have 
also to be partitioned. Master Tara Singh welcomed the Congress deci- 
sion, but expressed the grave concern about the Sikh areas. The 
question of partition had greatly confused his mind. In a press inter- 
view on March 10, he announced “The Congress had not defined the 
scheme of partition.” On March 12, Master Tara Singh said “The 
Muslim League wanted to intimate us and we are not going to submit. 
They are the aggressors. We shall not join any minister which is 
dgminated by Muslim League.” 61 

Thus the Congress leaders had given assurances frequently to the 
Sikh leaders that their interest would not be ignored. But Congress’s* 
attitude towards Communal Award in the begining, Dr Rajendra 
Parshad’s talk with Jinnah in 1939, anti-attitude of the Sikh recruitment 
during the war, the Pakistan Resolution and joining the Congress in 
the formation of the interim government created great suspicion in the 
mind of Master Tara Singh as he apprehended Hindu-Muslim rapp- 
roachment at the cost of the Sikh interests. The differences between 
Master Tara Singh and the Congress at the Akali campaign 
for recruitment, culminated in the resignation of Master Tara Singh 
from the Congress working committee. Masterji declared that he had 
resigned on personal grounds. He thought by remaining within the 
Congress he would be able to protect the interests of his community. 
No doubt Master Tara Singh was committed to the idea of complete 
independence, but his relations with the Congress was primarily 
determined by the interest of his community. Besides his identical 
programme of independence, the fear of Muslim domination kept him 
close to the. national organisation but he did not completely surrender 
to the Congress and refused to accept the programme when the interests 
of his community clashed with it. 
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Dr Kitchlew and Tanzim Movement 

Dharam Pal* 


The Muslims, in particular the ulemas, strongly felt that Sangathan 
and the Shuddhi movement which aimed at increasing Hindu numerical 
strength could eventually spell the doom for the future of Islam in 
India. 1 They reacted to this threat by establishing counter organisa- 
tions such as the Tanzim and the Tabligh. 

The tanzim movement owed its origin to Dr Kitchlew, who after 
his release from jail in 1923. started the Jamiat-i-Tanzim for the pur- 
pose of achieving swarqj. The Tanzim movement was an effort made 
by the Muslims partly to counter-act the activities of Hindu Sangathan. 
He too called for the organisation of Muslim volunteer corps, benevo- 
lent organisations and educational institutions imparting both western 
and indigenous training. The voice his ideals he founded the 'Tanzim 
Daily’, which was extremely critical of the Shuddhi Sabha and Sanga- 
than movement,® 

A speech by Dr Kitchlew at Mymensingh-Anjuman-Islamia on 
June 15, 1926 offers a > glimpse of the objectives of Tanzim. These 
included the development of maktab schools, colleges and training ins- 
titutions, the organisation of the mosques, so that they could impart 
the correct type of spiritual, moral and educational instructions to the 
youths and improve the physical health of the Muslims. The promotion 
of the physical culture remained an important aspect of the Tanzim 
movement. Thus Alighol bands were organised as a counter-measure to 
Mahabir Dais, who were put in charge of the Muslim youths in physical 
exercises. 8 However after 1925 the Alighols and the Mahabir Dais 
were on decline at least according to the government reports. 4 

The government was not worried about this movement because 
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though it called itself a struggle for swaraj, yet it is a reality that it 
owed its existence to anti-Hindu propaganda and its objective was to 
protect the Muslim interest in India. 5 6 While the Tanzim movement 
was the counterpart of the Sangathan movement, yet it was less critical 
and aggressive than the latter. This was because of the fact that its 
founder, Dr Kitchlew, could not completely detach himself from the 
Congress as Swami Shardhanand and Ram Bhaj Datt had done. He 
never lost faith in Hindu-Muslim unity which according to him could 
be established by adopting the doctrine of love taught by Mahatama 
Gandhi. This was the reason as to why the government was not 
worrying about it. 8 

The Tanzim movement remained in its infancy and failed to excite 
public feelings the efforts made by the organisers met no appreciable 
success. According to the report received in the middle of July 1924 
some well-placed Muslims in the Punjab kept themselves aloof from 
the movement and it is stated that a section of the Maulvis (religious 
leaders) was definitely antagonistic to it, for they held that part of the 
scheme which related to control of mosques, encroached upon their 
rights. On the other hand, it is significant to note that by the middle 
of September 1924, the movement irritated many nationalist Hindus 
and aroused their suspicions. This is proved by the fact that Dr 
Kitchlew was asked to stop the movement by t C.R. Dass, Moti Lai 
Nehru and Malaviya. They raised a voice of protest against this 
movement. 7 

The Tanzim movement suffered more from the lack of leadership 
than did their Hindu counter-part. Its leaders like Kitchlew and others 
could not do anything substantial for the movement due to their 
services to the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity or due to their sincere 
faith in the concept of brotherhood and love as taught by Gandhi. 
Again the Muslim League could not throw its weight to the Tanzim as 
did the Hindu Mahasabha to the Shuddi and the Sanganthan,® 
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The Tanzim was, to all intents and purposes, a defensive move- 
ment. It is difficult to evaluate the relative success of the movement. 
But the extent of damage done to Hindu-Muslim relations was 
tremendous. The communal cleavages between the two communities 
became more clear and distinct than ever before because under the 
name of Mahabif Dal and Alighols, bands of volunteers began to be 
trained and organised for mutual conflict. 9 Such an atmosphere made 
the Punjab the home of communal riots and disturbances. 
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Contribution of Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala 
in the Freedom Struggle of the States of Malwa 
Region : Some Fresh Spot Lights 

Dr Gurbachan SrNGH Nayyar* 


The history of India is replete with selfless and supreme sacrifices 
made by its people for the cause of their motherland which are unique 
in the annals of civilization of mankind. The name of Sardar Sewa 
Singh Thikriwala figures among those true and fearless souls of India 
who fought for the rights of the common folk living in the states of the 
Malwa region of the Punjab under the stress and strain of the. infra- 
structure of the British Imperialism in the first half of the present 
century. He raised the voice of the people against the despotic rule in 
the Punjab State to rescue them from the political, economic, religious 
and moral torpor into which they had fallen. He founded the Punjab 
Riasti Parja Mandal and his inspiring leadership gave impetus to the 
movements, viz a viz, the Muzara movement, the Biswedari movement, 
the Akali agitation, etc. 

As a matter of fact, the struggle between Sardar Sewa Singh 
Thikriwala, an unknown heroic man, and the authorities was basically 
a serious conflict between the forces of nationalism and those of 
monarchial set up. This fact is easily traceable in the contemporary 
documents. The very statement of the contemporary suzrain incorpo- 
rated in the proceedings against Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala, while 
the latter was behind the bars, bears testimony to the gravity of the 
situation : 

"I promised Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh to give Sewa Singh 
another opportunity of earning his release on my return from 
Europe. Accordingly I took up this question again on my return, 
but found no change. This attitude of his was further reflected in 
the speeches of Kharak Singh & Co. who have apparently assumed 
a religious garb to conceal their innate revolutionary and repub- 
lican ideas with which they are out to mislead the innocent public. 
At Ghaloti Diwan on 22nd January, they preached that the 
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Maharaja of Patiala should be in jail in Sewa Singh’s place and 
that Sewa Singh should be declared President of Patiala Republic. 
This is the man for whose release they are agitating, 1 2 
It is quite evident from the above that the conflict was lying 
inberant in the very concept of the government. It has been said that 
‘For forms of government let fools contest, whatever is best that 
admin i^lrs is best.’ History bears evidence that there was a time 
when monarchial form of governments had been established almost all 
over the world as the exigency of the time so demanded. Albeit, in 
the course of time, the institution of monarchy gradually outlived its 
utility in the eyes of the general public with the result that the forces 
of nationalism began to make their headway. This awakening came 
fairly early in the Punjab states and Sardar Thikriwala came in the 
forefront in this transitional stage to secure elementary human rights 
for the subjects of the Punjab states situated in the Malwa region 
particularly the Patiala State. Needless to add that the contribution 
of the Thikriwala Sardar served to fill a blank in the history of our 
people’s freedom Struggle in the aforesaid area. 

Sardar Sewa Singh belonged to the historic town of Thikriwala 
situated about three miles from Barnala wherefrom Nawab Kapur 
Singh had waged a war against the tyrannical Mughals and had 
baptised Baba Ala Singh, the founder of the ruling House of Patiala 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. 8 

There is a divergence of opinion about the date of birth of this 
great martyr. Surprisingly, whereas the local tradition speaks about the 
day and month (viz a viz, Wednesday and January) it is silent about 
the year 3 * which in all probability is 1882 or 1886. He was the son of 


1. File pertaining to Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala lying in Punjab State Archives, 
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Sardar Deva Singh Dhaliwal and had three brothers and one sister. 
He belonged to a prominent family which possessed considerable 
landed estates. He received his early schooling at Patiala acquiring 
knowledge of Gurmukhi, Urdu and Persian besides some knowlege of 
English, the official language of those days. He served for sometime 
as plague officer in the Patiala State. During his tenure of office he 
proved himself very devoted and useful for the people of his area. 
Shortly after, he settled in his village and engaged himself in serving 
the people around him. Being of a deeply religious temprament and 
having fervently religious and patriotic spirit, he was influenced by the 
reformation brought about by the Singh Sabha Movement. He helped 
people understand the basic Sikh concepts. He brought about an 
understanding among the rural folk about the much desired reforms in 
the religious and social fields. He preached about the harmful effects 
of liquor. His benevolent attitude towards the tenants brought an 
awakening among them. He provided even personal financial help to 
their families to settle down. He arranged to return to his tenants 
the mortgaged land on very nominal payment. His sympathy towards 
the tenants made him a figure of reverence in the area. 

Certain stirring historic events from 1919 to 1922 moved his mind 
which included the Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar tragedy, the brutal 
murder of 121 Sikhs at Nankana Sahib, the stern injust and repressive 
attitude of the British Government towards the Sikh religious shrines 
and its favouritism of the hereditary priests. 4 The Thikriwala Sardar 
arranged to form a branch of Shiromani Akali Dal, a politic-religious 
Sikh organization and got it affiliated from the Central body. Besides, 
he was elected Executive Member and Vice-President of Central body. 
Sardar Thikriwala also expressed deep feelings of sympathy with the 
devout Sikh Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of. Nabha who was deposed 
by the British Government in 1923. The Thikriwala Sardar also 
convened a meeting at his own village and lodged a strong protest 
against the British Government’s interference in the affairs of Nabha 
State administration. The natural corrolery of these events was a 
serious conflict between the docile public determined to defy the 
authorities under the leadership of Sardar Thikriwala and the hostile 
government of Patiala State. This led to the arrest of Sardar Sewa 


4. These points imerged from the personal interviews of some of the contemporaries 
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Singh and a number of.Akali leaders in October 1923 by the Patiala 
Police in collaboration with the British Indian Police. Nevertheless, 
Sardar Sewa Singh remained confined in Lahore Fort special jail 
along with other Akalies for about three years. 

Sardar Thikriwala along with a number of Akali leaders opposed 
certain clauses of the proposed Gurdwara bill in 1925 which placed the 
Gurdwaras under the control of elected representatives of the Sikhs. 
On his release in 1926, the Thikriwala Sardar who had by now become 
a politically inconvenient personality was rearrested immediately on 
his release from the Fort detention on some charges of very rediculous 
nature. Efforts were made by the Akalis and the general public for 
the release of the Thikriwala Sardar so much so that the issue became 
in a way the common cry of all and sundry albeit, the state, governments 
of Patiala, Nabha and Jind seriously objected to it. As a matter of 
fact, the question of the imprisonment of the Sardar was a matter of 
safeguarding the arbitrary authority of the princely administration 
against peoples’ movements. Anyhow, while in jail, the Thikriwala 
Sardar met a severe repression of the jail authorities. 

The agitation for the release of Sardar Sewa Singh from detention 
was intensified and top leaders of the Shiromani Akali Dal urged the 
Maharaja to release him. But all to no avail. The daily organ of the 
Akali Dal, Akali Te Pardesi of Amritsar wrote on the totally illegal 
and indefensible incarceration of Sardar Sewa Singh. 5 Public gatherings 
were held within the Patiala State territory to demand his release. This 
only led to futther repression by the authorities and a reign of terror 
was let loose on those who showed any manner or sympathy either 
for Sardar Sewa Singh or fof the efforts to secure his release. 
Ultimately Sardar Sewa Singh was released from jail in July-August 
1929, after suffering inexpressible misery and hardship. 

The enthusiastic activities of Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala in 
respect of the Parja Mandal are another mile stone of his political 
career though he merged as an inevitable leader of the masses. In 
1928, he had been elected the president of this important revolutionary 
body in absentia when he was in jail. The main demands of the Parja 
Mandal included : abolition of forced labour, cancellation of panali- 
ties of the participants of the Akali Movement, better classification 
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for, political prisoners* freedom of press* making of equitable tenancy ' 
laws, abolition of injust levies of land, reasonable compensation for the; 
land acquired by . the government, etc., etc.- 

The achievements of Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala ; to organise 
the Parja Mandal and to agitate against the government brought to 
him untold miseries and hardships and he had to suffer imprisonment 
time and again against one or the other so called offence for the 
cpinmon causes, of the masses. His last imprisonment started on 24th 
August 1933 and the freedom fighter , breathed his last on 20th Jan. 
193 d 6 while he was on hunger strike in the jail fighting for the human 
rights, 


6. Tej (Urdu), 5th February, 1935. 
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Master Tara Singh and the Demand for 


Sikh Homeland 

J. S. Brar* 


The demand for a Sikh homeland has been a perennial issue in 
Punjab Politics ever since the pre-independence days. It has been a 
central theme of many political movements and controversies in the 
state.. Because of its recurring nature, it has not only influenced the 
course of political development but also provided the backdrop for 
influencing the political outlook of the Hindus and the Sikhs. The 
imperatives of this demand have also shaped the interaction between 
the Sikh community and the national leadership. At the time of 
reorganisation of Punjab on linguistic basis in 1966, it v^as believed 
that a permanent. solution to the problem of Sikh homeland has been 
found. But the issue has again surfaced in Punjab after a hiatus of 
two decades and created a serious political crisis, which so far has 
defied a solution. 

The demand for a Sikh homeland was initially raised under the 
leadership of Master Tara Singh, who dominated Akali politics for 
over four decades. The finer nuances of this demand were significantly 
shaped by his perception of the problem of preserving the separate 
identity of the Sikh community. The present paper is intended to 
understand the situational compulsions under which the demand for 
a Sikh homeland was initially raised and what shifts in emphasis it 
subsequently underwent as a result of the changing socio-economic 
and political context was placed. Additionally, it is meant to assess 
the contribution of Master Tara Singh to the growth of separate Sikh 
identity and to interpret his lagacy in the present day context Master 
Tara Singh emerged as an important leader of the Akali Dal in early 
1920’s. He took oyer as Secretary of the SGPC in March 1921 after 
the Nankana Sahib massacre. 1 In those days the Sikh. community was 
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undergoing radical transformation. A powerful agitation for the 
liberation of the Sikh holy shrines from the control of the corrupt 
Hindu Mahants was on. The success of the Gurdwara Reform Move- 
ment added to the prestige of the Akali Dal, The passage of the All 
India Gurdwara Act in 1925 brought the Gurdwaras under the 
management of the SGPC, a representative body of the Sikhs. Now 
onwards, Master Tara Singh’s. primary objective was to maintain the 
separate identity of the Sikhs and to secure a position of political 
leverage for them. ‘The persuit of these objectives brought the Sikhs 
into competition with other religious communities of Punjab — the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Each community tried to outwit others for 
getting more; benefits to its adherents form the. colonial rulers. Master 
Tara Singh became the chief spokesman of the Sikh community in a 
series of negotiations that took place between the colonial authorities 
and representative of Indian political opinion during the 1930s and' 
1940s. 

In these negotiations. Master Tara Singh’s primary concern was to 
seek maximum representation for the Sikhs in the provincial adminis- 
tration and to ensure that no Constitutional arrangement was enforced 
on the Sikhs which would subject them to the dominance of either the 
Muslims or the Hindus. For achieving these objectives he sometimes 
cooperated with the Congress and at others with the British adminis- 
tration and also tried to use the contradictions between the Congress 
and the Muslim League to his advantage. Such maneuvering is 
evident from his stand on the Nehru Committee Report (1928) and the 
Communal Award (1932) and his attitude towards the Simon Comm- 
ission (1928) and the British war effort. 2 But the real test for Master 
Tara Singh’s skill as a political leader came in 1940 when the Muslim 
League demanded the creation of a separate state of Pakistan for pro- 
tecting the Muslims from the domination of the Hindus. The demand 
for Pakistan perturbed the leadership of the Akali Dal. The Muslim 
League’s case for a separate state for the Muslims was further streng- 
thened by Cripp’s proposals. It was stated in these proposals that 
after the end of war a body of elected Indians would be invited to 
frame a new constitution for India. There was a provision that if any 


2. For details of Master Tara Singh’s stand on these issues, see Rajiv A. Kapoor, 
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province wished to opt out of the Indian Union it could do so. 8 The 
leadership of the Akali Dal interpreted it as the acceptance of the 
demand for Pakistan. In a letter to Stafford Cripps (March 31, 1942), 
Marter Tara Singh protested again his proposals in these words: 
‘‘We have lost all hope of receiving any Consideration. We shall, 
however, resist by all possible means separation of the Punjab from 
an all India Union.” 3 4 5 

' In order to counter the Muslim League’s demand for a sovereign 
Muslim state, the leadership of the Akali Dal demanded the creation 
of ah “Aiad Punjab.” The proposal was meant to change the boun- 
daries of Punjab by excluding Muslim majority western districts from 
it so that a majority of the Hindus and the Sikhs could be saved from 
Muslim domination. 6 However, the demand for Azad Punjab did not 
find favour with the British rulers. It was also opposed by the Hindus. 
Master Tara Singh believed that the Hindus opposed it simply because 
the proposal was mooted by the Sikhs. 6 The Congress leadership in 
Punjab vociferously protested against this move. 7 8 9 

In spite of Akali opposition the Congress appears to have recon- 
ciled itself to the idea of a separate Muslim state. It is evident from 
the proposal put forward by C. Rajgopalachari in July 1944, He 
expressed the view that if Muslim League supported the Congress 
demand for immediate independence, the Congress would agree to the 
establishment of a Commission to demarcate Muslim majority areas in 
the North-West and North-East India. A plebiscite, would be held to 
determine whether the inhabitants of fthese areas wanted a seperate 
Muslim state or to remain within India. As it amounted to a virtual 
acceptance of the demand for Pakistan, this proposal was denounced 
by Akali leaders at a Sikh Conference held in August 1944. 8 Master 
Tara Singh declared that the Sikhs were a nation and would not accept 
slavery of Pakistan or Hindustan. 9 
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Master Tara Singh reiterated his, stand in favour ;of a .united India 
at the time of the arrival of ,the Cabinet Mission in 1946. He clearly 
understood that the creation of Pakistan would divide the Sikh commu- 
nity. However, he made it clear that if Pakistan was to be conceded, 

' the Sikhs would demand a separate state for them with a right to 
federate with either India or Pakistan. 10 Commenting on the stand of 
the Akali Dal, khushwant Singh writes, the way “the Sikh spokesmen 
worded their demand fora Sikh state not as something inherently 
desirable, but simply as a point in an argument against Pakistan- 
robbed the suggestion of any chance of serious consideration.” 11 . As 
a result, the Cabinet Mission took no notice of the demand for a 
separate Sikh homeland. It was under these circumstance that the 
Executive Committee of the Akali Dal passed a resolution for the 
creation of a Sikh state "for the preservation and .protection of the 
religious cultural .and economic rights of the Sikh nation.” 12 However, 
the political scene changed so quickly that no serious thought could .be 
given to the demand for d Sikh homeland by the British administration. 
Finding themselves in such a hopeless situation, the Sikhs decided to 
cast their lot with India in the hope that the Congress leaders woujd 
honour their promises and ensure a glow of freedom to them. In this 
fond hope the leadership of the Akali Dal paid no heed to the overtures 
of Jinnah and some British officers who promised better treatment to 
the Sikhs in the event of their parting company with the Congress. 13 

Sikhs had joined India in the hope that no constitutional arrange- 
ment would be forced on them without their consent and their special 
privileges as a minority would be protected. 14 But the acceptance of the 
secular principle in the framing of the Constitution spoiled the Sikh 
case and their special privileges were abolished. This, step caused 
considerable hurt to the Sikh psyche and the Akali members in the 
Constituent Assembly epitomised it by refusing to put their signatures 
on the Constitution. 18 Further insult was added to their injury when 
the Government took certain policy decisions which went against the 
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* 

Sikh interests In a confidential policy circular issued by the Governor 
of Punjab to' the Deputy Commissioners on 10 October 1947, the 
whole of the Sikh' community was labelled as lawless and a menance to 
the peace-loving Hind, us of Punjab. Similarly, a Presidential Ordinance 
issued in 1950 deprived the: Sikh Scheduled Castes of their privileges 
and reservations. There were allegations of discrimination against the 
Sikhs in the services also. Red-tapeism and delay in the resettlement 
work created serious difficulties to Sikh migrants. These developments,, 
coupled with the communal and aggressive attitude of some Hindu 
organisations of those days, brought the leadership of the Akali Dalr 
face to face with the real situation. The Sikhs felt that they had been 
betrayed and given a raw deal in the distribution of territories between 
the Hindu and Muslims, Master Tara Singh gave. expression to Sikh 
sentiments in the following words “Every minority , except the Sikhs 
had been given justice. The Muslim demand was Pakistan, they got 
it. The Scheduled Castes wanted representation on population basis-, 
with right to contest additional seats and they got it. The Sikhs 
demanded that they would not (like to) be dominated by any single 
community and they were being kicked for repeating the same demand 
which the Hindus supported before partition — with which the Congress - 
sympathised.” 16 " " ' 

Reldasihg'the danger that renascent Hinduism and policies of the 
Government posed to the separate identity of the Sikhs, Master Tara 
Singh demanded the creation of Punjabi Suba. 17 He believed that 
Sikh identity could be protected only through the independent political 
existence of the Pan th. The creation of Punjabi-speaking state, where 
the Sikhs would be in a majority, was the only means of achieving that 
end. However, Master Tara Singh made it clear that Punjabi Suba 
would be an integral part .of the Indian. Union. . But the demand for 
the creation of a Punjabi Suba was vehemently opposed by the Hindus 
of Punjab. They were gripped with the fear that ultimately it may lead 
to the creation of an independent Sikh state, on the pattern of Pakistan. 
Moreover, the Hindus , were not prepared to abandon their newly 
acquired majority status which ensured their dominance in the 
administration of the state. 18 , In order to counter Master Tara Singh’s 

16. The Tribune, October 20, 1949. 
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argument and prove that Punjab was a bilingual state, the Hindus 
disowned Punjabi as their mother tongue These developments created 
sharp communal polarisation between the two communities and the 
tendency has persisted uptil now 

The creation of Andhra in 1953, strengthened Master Tara Singh’s 
position so far as the demand for Punjabi Suba was concerned. The 
demand for linguistic re-organisation of states gained momentum in 
different parts of the country and led to the appointment of States 
Reorganisation Commission. In its memorandum to the Commission, 
the Akali Dal demanded the formation of a Punjabi speaking state. 
The proposed state was to comprise of the Punjabi-speaking areas of 
Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan. It was argued that the creation of such 
a state would help in the development of Punjabi language and 
culture, 1 ® The Hindu organisations of Punjab opposed the Akali 
dfemand and instead presented a case for the creation ofMaha Punjab. 
In its report submitted in 1953, the States Reorganisation Commission 
rejected the demand for the Punjabi-speaking state on the ground that 
it lacked “the general support of the people inhabiting the area.” 20 
The leadership of the' Akali Dal made a hue and cry against the report 
and decided to launch an agitation on Punjabi Suba issue in 1955. 
The Hindus threatened counter agitation. The Congress High 
Command saved the situation by entering into an agreement with the 
Akali Dal, popularly known as Regional Formula. Under this arrange- 
ment, the State was divided into two separate Punjabi-speaking and 
Hindi-speaking regions, Punjabi and Hindi were recognised as the 
official languages in their respective regions. Both the languages had 
an equal status at the state level. The Akali Dal also agreed to dissolve 
its separate political identity and merge with the Congress. 

It appears that Regional Formula did not give substantial con- 
cessions to the Akali Dal and fell for short of its demand for Punjabi 
Suba. But Master Tara Singh agreed to this arrangement in the hope 
that it would help in removing misunderstanding about the Akali 
demand and ultimately lead to the creation of a Punjabi-speaking 
state. The hopes of Master Tara Singh were, however, soon belied. 
The Government made no effort to make Regional Formula a success. 
Instead, it made an attempt to acquire control over the SGPC with the 
help of Akali leaders who had joined the Congress during the 1957 

19. For details see Memorandum to the States Organisation Commission, Amritsar, 
n. d., pp. 3-4. 
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Assembly elections. As a result of these tactics, Master Tara Singh 
lost control over the SGPC in 1959. 

Releasing the danger that the new policy of the Government posed 
to the separate identity of the Sikhs, Master Tara Singh revived the 
demand for the creation of Punjabi Suba. His landslide victory in the 
SGPC elections in 1960 convinced him of popular support to his 
demand. Tn order to give a concrete shape to popular feelings. Master 
Tara Singh launched an agitation for the creation of a Punjabi Suba 
in May 1960. Thousands of Sikhs courted arrest during the agitation. 
Sant Fateh Singh, a close lieutenant of Master Tara Singh, began a 
fast unto death in support of the demand for Punjabi Suba. However, 
he abandoned his fast on Master Tara Singh’s advice and entered into 
negotations with the Government. But the Congress High Command 
was not willing to accept the Akali demand. In this situation. Master 
Tara Singh himself launched a fast un-to- death. But neither 'awaharLal 
Nehru nor Partap Singh Kairon, the Chief Minister of Punjab, were will- 
ing to oblige him. Consequently, he had to abandon this fast after forty 
days on an assurance that a Commission would be appointed to enquire 
into the alleged discrimination against the Sikhs in the Punjab. The 
failure of Master Tara Singh’s fast discredited him among the Sikhs. 
Sant Fateh Singh now launched a direct challenge to the leadership of 
Master Tara Singh and succeeded in replacing him in 1962. 

As a result of the factional conflict in the Akali Dal, the demand 
for Punjabi Suba was relegated to the background for a few years. It 
was again revived at a Conference of Master Tara Singh’s group held 
at Ludhiana in 1965. Through a resolution, the Conference demanded 
the right of “self-determined political status” for the Sikhs within the 
Indian union,® 1 Master Tara Singh not only endorsed this resolution 
but is also reported to have said, “the Sikhs demand a space in the 
sun of free India wherein they can breath the air of freedom.” 22 It is 
evident that Master Tara Singh had shifted from his earlier stand and 
adopted a radical posture in favour of a Sikh homeland within the 
Indian union. 

Not to be left behind by his rivals, Sant Fateh Singh also voiced 
his concern for the creation of a Punjabi-speaking state. In order to 
clearly demarcate himself from Master Tara Singh, Sant Fateh Singh 
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demanded the reorganisation of the state purely on a linguistic basis. 
In this way, he wanted to get the support of the Hindus and the 
opposition parties for his case. But the differences in the approach 
of Sant Fateh Singh and Master Tara Singh were more apparent than 
real. In view of government’s intransigence bn this issue, Sant Fateh 
Singh was also forced to voice his concern over the alleged discrimina- 
nation against the Sikhs. He also resorted to pressure tactics 
add announced that he would undertake a ten-day fast on 10 September 
1965. If the demand for Punjabi Suba was not accepted by the time 
of the ehil of his fast, he would immolate himself. But the central 
CengresS leaders persuaded him to postpone bis fast. The new 
Congress leaders at the centre were more receptive to the demand for 
tfee reorganisation Of the state. The contribution of the Sikhs tb the 
defence of the country during the Indo-Pak War (1965) also created a 
favourable climate for the acceptance of the demand. In March 1966, 
the government appointed a Boundary Commission for the reorgani- 
sation Of the state. Id accordance with the recommendations Of this 
Commission, the State was reorganised into the present Punjab, 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh on November 1, 1966, 

The leadership of the Akali E)al was not happy With the report of 
the Reorganisation Commission because Chandigarh and other Punjabi- 
speaking areas were left out of Punjab. Sant Fateh Singh raised his 
voice against this injustice and demanded their inclusion in Punjab. 
Master Tara Singh not only supported the stand of Sartt Fateh Singh 
but is reported to have said, “In fact, I go a step further and demand 
an autonomous status for Punjab in order to provide a real Homeland 
for the Sikhs ,” 23 It is evident that towards the end of his career. 
Master Tara Singh had become fully convinced that the problem of. 
Sikh identity could not be solved . without, the creation of a Sikh 
Homeland. 

It is clear from the foregoing account that Master Tara Singh 
shifted his stand on Sikh homeland from time to time depending upon 
the constraints, under which he had to operate. He behaved as a' 
nationalist in the pre-independence period and used to slogan" Of Sikh 
homeland to counter the demand of the Muslim League for Pakistan;’ 
His refusal to listed to the overtures Of JiUnah and ko mb 'British' 
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officials for a better deal to the Sikhs, in case they demarcated 
themselves from the Congress proved his nationalist credentials. 
However, Master Singh’s stand on Sikh homeland under-went 
a significant change after independence. The rufusal of the Congress 
leaders to concede the demands of the Sikhs led him to raise 
the demand for the creation of Punjabi-Suba. Such a state, he believed, 
would help in protecting Sikh identity and in the development of 
Punjabi language and culture. However, the opposition of the Hindus 
and the Congress leaders to his demand and pressure from within his 
own ranks made him to accept a compromise solution in the form of 
Regional Formula. The attempt on the part of the Congress govern- 
ment to acquire control over the SGPC made Tara Singh bitter and he 
revived the Punjabi Suba demand. But his line of struggle and com- 
promise failed and he was out-manoeuvered by his crafty rivals. To- 
wards the end of his career, Master Tara Singh had realised that the 
problem of Sikh identity could be solved only if the Sikhs were given 
a self-determined political status in India. 

Master Tara Singh's tragedy was that he adopted a nationalist 
posture at a time when communal mobilisation would have ensured 
greater advantage and became communal in outlook in a situation 
where such an attitude was looked at with suspicion. But his failure' 
was not because of his personal faults. Indeed, he was pitted against 
far stronger opponents and generally adopted such tactics which 
involved minimum risks to his own position as leader of the Sikh 
community. But it must be said to the credit of Master Tara Singh that 
he was the only one among a host of Sikh leaders who kept the interests 
of his community above his own interests. As such, he contributed 
immensely to the growth and protection of the separate identity of the 
Sikhs. Because of his whole-hearted devotion to the cause of his 
community, he will be remembered in history as the chief architect of 
the Sikh nation. His conception of a Sikh homeland looks relevent 
even in the present day context. 
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Jinnah And The Punjab Muslims, 1937-47 

Satwant Singh* 


The Muslim League got badly mauled when it met an ignominious 
defeat in the 1937 elections in the Punjab 1 and other Muslim majority 
provinces. In U.P. also the Congress refused to form a coalition 
ministry with the Muslim League. Consequently Jinnah’s position in 
the all-India politics suffered a rude set back. 2 It was to revamp his 
own and Muslim League’s political image that he concluded the 
Sikandar-Jinnah Pact on 15 October 1937. 3 He also realised that his 
position could be strengthened if he mustered Government’s support. 

In the meanwhile, the Second World War started. The British 
Government, being in a piquant situation, made a serious bid for 
winning the support of the political parties amd people of India in its 
war efforts. 4 But the Congress rufused to oblige the Government 
without the promise of complete independence ; soon its ministries 
also resigned in the provinces. Now the Viceroy became anxious to 
secure the support of the Muslim League. 6 The Muslim League 
responded favourably. It was due to the reason that it had not com- 
pletely rejected the Viceroy’s statement of war aims.® Even the efforts 
of Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan to increase the recruitment from the Punjab 
were considered a device to strengthen the Muslim position, 7 Jinnah 
left no stone unturned to put the functioning of the Muslim League 
in the top gear and the Pakistan Resolution was passed in March 
1940® 
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As the veteran Congress leaders were put behind the bars by the 
British Government in 1942, the Muslim League, improved its position 
by holding Muslim mass contact programmes and by re-organizing the 
party at the district level.® Yet more significant was the opening of 
the new branches of the party. Indeed, Jinnah became a source of 
inspiration among the Muslim masses. In the sudden demise of Sir 
Sikandar Hayat, the Premier of Punjab, on 26 December 1942, Jinnah 
saw a God-sent opportunity for establishing his strangle hold over the 
Punjab affairs. 10 But to his surprise and discomfiture. Sir Bertrand 
Giancy, the then Governor of Punjab, had not consulted him before 
inviting Khizar Hayat Khan to form the new ministry. It greatly 
infuriated him. So during his Premiership, Khizar faced tough weather 
at the hands of Jinnah. 

In the meeting of the All India Muslim League Working Committee 
held at Delhi from 13 to 15 November 1943, Jinnah stressed that 
Muslims should exert pressure on Khizar to convert the Unionist Party 
into Muslim League. 11 But Khizar refused to oblige. Again the Muslim 
League Session held at Sialkot on 30 April 1940 passed two resolutions 
against him. The first deplored his whole attitude towards the Muslim 
League, the second called upon the 'Muslim members of the Punjab 
Assembly to declare their allegiance solely to the Muslim League and 
not to the Unionist Party. It further read out that the then label of 
coalition Government, namely the Union Government, should be 
dropped and be replaced by the Muslim League Government. 12 How- 
ever, Khizar opposed the latter resolution on the ground that any 
change in the label of the ministry would be against the commitment 
made to his colleagues by his predecessor. Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
in 1937 13 

Khizar, being an astute politician, easily smelt a rat over the 
manoeuvres of Jinnah and categorically denied to dance to his tune. 
This was too much for the latter. Therefore the Action Committee 
of the Muslim League expelled Khizar from the membership of A1I- 
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India Muslim League on 27 May 1944. 14 It now became a matter of 
prestige for Jinnah to bring the Punjab in line with other Muslim- 
majority provinces in acknowledging the Muslim League as the sole 
representative of the community. He asserted that “the Unionist label in 
the Punjab was the ostensible reason for keeping down the Mussalmans 
and bring under the domination of the Hindu group.” 16 Though, 
despite bis adroitness, Jinnah failed to dislodge the Unionist ministry, 
yet he succeeded in spreading anti-Unionist party propaganda among 
the Muslim masses and describing Khizar as the main hurdle in the way 
of would-be Pakistan. 

When Lord Wavell announced on 19 September 1945 that elections 
to the Central and provincial legislatures— so long postponed due to 
the war — would be held in the coming winter, 18 Jinnah made up his 
mind to contest. the elections on the slogan of Pakistan. The League 
leaders decided to emerge victorious at all costs ; they made fervent 
appeals to their Muslim brethren to cast their vote in favour of the 
League in order to safeguard the interests of their community. In this 
way, Jinnah mustered massive support from the Muslim masses, 
teachers and students. 17 The following two extracts from Jinnah’s 
speeches give a lucid picture of the virulent election propaganda 
launched by him to sway the Muslim voters : 

Pakistan is a question of life and death for us. We shall live and 
die for Pakistan. The moon for Pakistan is shining and we 
shall reach it. 18 

The verdict of Muslim votes would decide the fate of the com- 
munity whether they should live or perish. 19 
To the good luck of Jinnah, Sir Chhotu Ram the staunchest critic 
of his Pakistan demand, had also died in January 1945. It was in these 
difficult circumstances that the Unionists fought 1946 elections, but 
' they lacked the spirit ‘ which they had demonstrated in the election 
compaign of 1937. The decision of the Akali Dal to contest the 
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elections on its own 2 " and not to make any truck with the Congress 
made Jinnah very jubilant as he always saw a danger in, their unity. 

Elections to the Punjab Assembly were held in 1946. In the 
elections results declared in February, the following was the party-wise 
position : 21 


Muslim League 73 

Congress 51 

Panthic Akali Dai 21 

Unionist Party 59 

European \ 

Anglo-Indian 1 

Independent Hindus 3 

Independent Sikhs 2 

Independent Labourers 2 

Independent Muslim 1 

Independent Schedule Caste 1 


Total 


175 seats 


In fact, the results showed a marvellous improvement in perfor- 
mance of the Mustim League over the 1937 election results. The entire 
credit for the victory, undoubtedly, went to Jinnah, But contrary to 
expectations, the Muslim League was not invited to form a ministry 
in the Punjab as it was still short of an absolute majority by nine 
members. 23 However, after protracted negotiations, the Unionist Party, 
the Akali Dal and the Congress reached an understanding and chose 
Khizar Hayat Khan as the Premier of Punjab again. 23 So the years 
between 1940 to 1946 were the years of struggle between the Muslim 
League and the Unionist Party for representing the Muslims of the 
Punjab, with the latter losing ground inch by inch. 24 

However the 1946 elections did not fulfil the expectations of the 
Leaguers. But they never gave up their opposition to the existing 


20. Baldev Raj Nayar, Minority Politics in the Punjab, Princeton, 1966, p. 214. 

21. Home Poll. (I), 1946, File No. 79/46, Morgue and Reference Series, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 223-26 (N.A.I.). 

22. H.V. Hodson, The Great Divide : Britain-lndia-Pakistah, London, 1969, pp. 

269-72. ' ' : ' ' 

23. The Tribune, Lahore, 1 March 1946. 

24. Satya M. Rai, Punjabi Heroic Tradition, p. 166. *’•'<* 1 
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political set-up in the province and became more and more communal 
in their nature. The situation deteriorated rapidly and went out of con- 
trol. The strain proved nerve-wrecking for Khizar Hayat Khan and his 
Muslim colleagues. Khizar felt so helpless that he resigned from the 
Premiership on 2nd March 19 47. 25 Demonstrations were held by the 
non-Muslims to mark their protest against the proposed ministry. The 
Muslim League could not succeed in forming the ministry due to the 
lack of support from any other party. As a result the Governor took 
over the administration of the province in his own hands. Afterwards 
communal riots became the order of the day which plunged the nation 
towards the fateful event— the partition of the country in 1947. 26 


25. The Tribune, Lahore, 3 March 1947. 

26. Paul Wallace and Surendra Chopra (ed.), Political Dynamics of Punjab, 
Amritsar, 1981, pp. 118-20, 



Evolution of Administrative Areas in Punjab 
During The Sikh Period 

Surya Kant* 


Introduction : 

A study of the evolution of administrative areas offers a scope for 
looking into conditions that led to their formation. It also unfolds the 
considerations that prompted their subsequent change or reform. In 
addition, administrative areas offer many variations, each having a 
meaning of its own, since they are the product of a long historical 
process spanning over centuries. Unfortunately the importance of 
administrative area changes taking place in development of nations has 
net been noticed by many scholars. 1 

The Sikh period (1761 A.D. to 1849 A.D.) is known as a revolutio- 
nary period in the history of Punjab for the religious and political 
changes took place under the influence of preaching of Guru Govind 
Singh and the great leadership of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1799-1839 
A. D.). The issues to be examined are : (i) In how many hierarchical 
tiers spatial administration was organised in Punjab during the Sikh 
period; (ii) Whether it was.an adaption of the then Mughal system or 
was organised on the new pattern; (iii) If the reforms were made in 
administration, what were those reforms and what kind of bureaucracy 
and functions were organised at different hierarchical tiers in local 
administration in the Sikh period ? 

Political and Administration Changes in Punjab after the Decay 
of Central Mughal Authority 

The death of Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707 A. D. signalled 
the decline of Mughal empire in India. The vaccum created by the 
fall in Mughal authority at Delhi was filled by regional powers. The 
Marathas become powerful in western India, the Jats around Delhi 
and the Sikhs in Punjab. 


•Scientist, Biria Institute of Scientific Research, Jaipur — 302017. 

1. R.W. McColl, “Development of supra-provincial administrative region in 
Communist China 1949-60, Pacific Viewpoint, New Zealand, 1963, p. 53. 
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The Sikhs which were only a religious body assumed a military 
posture under Guru Gobind Singh (1675-1708). After his death they 
looked for an appropraite opportunity to consolidate their position in 
Punjab. 

In the course of their fight against the Muslim rule, the Sikhs got 
divided into a number of misls or theocratic confederates. The number 
of misls was very large in the beginning but towards the dose of 
eighteenth century it got reduced to twelve only. The bigger and more 
powerful absorbed the smaller ones. Each of them came to rule a 
specific territory. 

Subsequently, the misl chiefs started fighting with each other in a 
bid for supremacy. In this struggle, the Sukerchakia misl of Gujranwala, 
headed by Ranjit Singh, got the uppermost hand. A new consolidated 
Punjab took shape under the rule of Ranjit Singh in 1799. His reign 
lasted upto 1839. 

He annexed Attock in 1813 and Kashmir in 1819. Dera Ghazi 
Khan was conquered in 1820 and Dera Ismail Khan in 1821. Peshawar 
was captured in 1834. All this shows that for most part of his 
political career, Ranjit Singh remained busy with military compaigns. 
He had rather limited time to devote himself to administrative reform. 

Once again the boundaries of Punjab were extended. Kashmir, 
Northwest Frontier and parts of Multan provice had also become its 
part. Punjab came to be known as the kingdom of Lahore, its capital 
being located at the place by same name. 

Administrative Organisation During Ranjit Singh Period 

Scholars differ on the mode of administrative sub-division of the 
kingdom of Lahore. Chopra 2 (1960) and Kohli (1970) opine that 
kingdom was divided into subahs or provinces. But Sinha, 3 Banga 4 5 and 
Grewal 6 are of the view that there were no provinces but only larger 
districts or sarkars in which the kingdom was divided. Banga believes 
that the idea of division of Ranjit Singh’s kingdom into four subahs 


2. G. L. Chopra, The Punjab as a Sovereign State, Visheshwaranand, Hoshiarpur, 
1960. 

3. N.K. Sinha, Ranjit Singh, A Mukerjee, Calcutta, pp. 55-56 1933. 

4. Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs, Delhi. 1974'. 

5. J.S. Grewal, “The Reign of Maharaja Ranjit SiDgh, : Structure of power. 

Economy and society,” Sita Ram Kohl) Memorial Lecture, Punjabi University, 
Patiala, 1981 . 
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of Lahore, Multan, Kashmir and Peshawar was not only misleading 
but also inaccurate. Basing her opinion on the statement of Diwan 
Dina Nath (revenue minister of Ranjit Singh), she says that Ranjit 
Singh’s domain was divided into seven great districts, namely Kashmir, 
Multan, Peshawar, Kangra, Jullundur Doab, Wazirahad and Pind 
Dadan Khan.® 

The great districts or subahs as viewed by some were placed under 
the nazims (governors). These were divided into talukas which in turn 
were sub-divjjied into tappas. In remote areas, tappas were further 
sub-divided into topes jchaklas. At the bottom of the rural polity was 
located the village (mauzajdehi) as ever before. Majority of villages 
consisted of three segments habitational, agricultural and waste land/ 
pasture. 

The taluka, which was the counterpart of Mughal parganafmahal, 
was now head by a kardar in place of the Mughal period’s aminjamil. 
Kardar in the Ranjit Singh’s time was more than a fiscal officer. He 
was revenue collector, magistrate, customs officer and representative 
of the supreme government, all rolled into one . 6 7 

The use of the term taluka in preference to Mughal pargana 
reflects the influence of Marathas. The Marathas had the same unit 
for fiscal administration at a comparable level . 8 

In tappa, a further division of the taluka, a chaudhari was appointed 
on hereditary basis for collection of revenue. Further down at the 
village level, patwari looked after a number termed chakla/tope. This 
was a departure from the Mughal practice of putting a single village 
under the charge of a patwari. 

In addition to territories directly administered from Lahore, as 
number of vassal territories paid tribute to Ranjit Singh. The vassals 
were from all the three communities, the Hindus, the Muslims and the 
Sikhs. The tribute paid by them formed a substantial part of the 
kingdom’s income. 

In brief, Punjab experienced a spell of spatially-systematised admi- 
nistration during the reign of Ranjit Singh. His adminstration was in 


6. Indu Banga, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

7. N.M. Khilnani, British Power in the Punjab 1838-1858, Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1972, p. 98. 

8'. Indu Banga, op. cit., p. 66. 
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broad conformity with the administration under the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar. 

Conclusion 

The Sikhs, who rose to power in Punjab on the ruins of Mughal 
rule soon got divided into a number of misls (theocratic feudatories). 
This misldari (theocratic confederation) system was soon replaced by a 
military monarchy when Ranjit Singh, one of the misldars, gained 
supermacy. He established a vast empire known as kingdom of Lahore. 

In terms of spatial organisation, his empire was divided into seven 
large districts; not in four major provinces as claimed by some scholars. 
The districts were divided into talukas which in turn were further sub- 
divided into tappas. The latter were further organised topes/ chaklas 
in some remote areas. 

Such a spatial organisation of administration was in broad confor- 
mity with the Mughal system. The only change was that the term 
taluka had replaced the Mughal term pargana'mahal. This was probably 
a borrowing from the contemporary Marathas in western India. In 
another departure from the Mughal practice a number of villages term- 
ed chaklajtope were put under a patwari instead of a single village in 
Mughal period. Replacement of Mughal period’s amin/amil by kardar at 
pargana/mahal level was noted change in nomenclature of bureaucracy. 

In sum, administrative organisation of space in Punjab during the 
Sikh period was a continuity of earlier Mughal administrative system, 
rather than a change expected in a period of religious ferment and 
political revolution. 
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The Mutiny of 1857 and the Sikhs 

Dr Jagjiwan Mohan Walia* 


Some Sikhs sided with the mutineers during the Mutiny of 1857. 
On the whole, the Sikhs remained loyal to the British. The Sikh Chiefs 
and populace rendered assistance to the British, to subjugate the muti- 
neers and to conquer Delhi and other territories. After annexation 
of the Punjab in 1849, the Punjab was placed under a new administra- 
tion. There is a general belief that the Sikhs set aside their hostile 
feelings within a few years of the annexation and quickly adjusted 
themselves in the new order. The administration of Sir John Lawrence 
was benign. There was general prosperity in the Punjab and the change 
of government was not palatable to the Punjabis. 

The Sikhs detested the Poorbia soldiers due to their role in destroying 
the independence of the kingdom of the Punjab in 1845-46 and ulti- 
mate subjugation of the Punjab in 1848-49. “The Poorbia sepoys,” 
writes Dr Ganda Singh, “as the soldiers of the Bengal army were then, 
and are still, called in the Panjab, had not the moral courage to approach 
the Sikhs for co-operation and assistance against the British as they 
had themselves helped them to destroy the independent kingdom of the 
Punjab in 1845-46 and reduce it to British subjection in 1848-49. As such, 
there was not much love lost between the Poorbia sepoys and the 
people of .the Puifjab. The offensive airs of the Poorbia garrisons in the 
Punjab had been particularly galling to the martial Sikhs.” 1 The detest- 
able attitude of the Poorbia soldiers deeply hurt the feelings of the Sikhs 
and this hatred could not be overcome within this short period. There 
was hardly any unifying link between the Punjabis and the people of 
other provinces. As the Sikhs bore animus towards the Poorbia soldiers, 
they could not make common cause with them to throw off the 
yoke of the British. At Delhi, the sepoys proclaimed Bahadur Shah as 
Emperor. The restoration of the Mughal Emperor was unpalatable to 
the Sikhs. The fifth and ninth Gurus of the Sikhs were martyred at the 


•Punjab State Archives, Patiala. 

1. Gauda Singh “The Indian Mutiny of 1857 and the Sikhs,” The Missionary, 1959, 
P- 35. 
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behest of Jahangir and Aurangzeb, the Mughal Emperors. The Sikhs 
suffered enormously at the hands of the Mughals and Afghans. The 
Sikhs were ready to march to Delhi where their nintti Guru was martyr- 
ed by the bigoted Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. After that event, they 
were eager for a chance to pillage that city. 2 Instead of embarrasing 
the British, they were ready to march to Delhi. “The March to Delhi,” 
according to the Fourth Punjab Administration Report, “was indeed a 
popular expedition .... the very class likely to create a disturbance at 
home was drained off to serve abroad.” 3 4 The anti-Mughal feeling of the 
Sikhs was fully exploited by the British. A poster was seen pasted on 
the walls of Delhi wherein a proclamation was issued by Bahadur 
Shah to massacre the Sikhs wherever they were found. It seemed to be 
the work of some stooge of the British. They were aware that during 
the two Anglo-Sikh wars, the Shah of Delhi and one of his Chiefs, 
the Nawab of Jhajjar, had given assistance to the British against the 
Sikhs. Moreover, a large portion of the spoils of the Lahore Darbarhad 
been acquired by Bahadur Shah either through purchases or through 
some other means. It was out of question thaf the Sikhs would espouse 
the cause of their traditional enemy, the Mughal dynasty. 

There was no leader in the Punjab around whom the anti-British 
elements could gather. Chattar Singh and Sher Singh had been released 
from jail in January 1854 and were recepients of Rs. 8,000 per annum 
each as pension. All influential Chiefs who "might have become the 
centres of disaffection” were either in exile or had died. The new land- 
ed aristocracy remained benefitted from the British rule and did not 
like to change the government. “In the absence of & leader, the Sikhs 
were apathetic.” To the great bulk of the rural population, echoes 
of the life and death struggle going on before Delhi, were as void of 
personal interest as is the roar pf breakers to the inmates of snug 
quarters some distance from the sea.” 5 Moreover, the condition of the 
peasantry considerably improved due to the good harvests. Trade flour- 
ished and there was comfort and prosperity everywhere. The benign 
administration of Sir John Lawrence greatly benefitted them and they 
were not ready to change the rule which brought them unprecedented 


2. The Fourth Punjab Administration Report (1856-58) , para 149. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Thorburn, The Punjab in Peace and War, p. 211. 
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peace and prosperity. “Such peace and prosperity,” writes Aitchson, 
"had never been known in the province within the memory, of living 
men. All the efforts of the government had been designed to improve 
the condition of the people and they were contented. Even the Sikh laid 
aside his national ambitions and quietly accepted the new state of 
things.”* s 

After the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, the Sikh soldiery were 
disarmed and settled to industrious pursuits. A large number of the 
Sikh soldiers began to cultivate the land and were prosperous. Moreover, 
the victories of the British in the battles of Sabraon and Gujrat had been 
fresh in their minds. They also remembered that the troops in the 
Punjab were disarmed and these who resisted had been slain. They had 
thus the complete faith in the British. 

The rulers of the Sikh states, Patiala, Nabha and Jind vied with 
each other to help the British. In case of revolt, they would have been 
the natural leaders against the British. But they were extremely loyal' to 
the British Maharaja. Narinder Singh of Patiala was the staunch ally of 
the British. “He was the acknowledged head of the Sikhs, and his 
hesitation or disloyalty would have been attended with the most dis- 
astrous results while ability, character and high position would have « 
made him a' formidable leader against the British.” 6 7 He supplied 
8 guns and 5,000 men, horse and foot, and occupied the G.T, road, a 
line of communication for about 120 miles and guarded the stations of 
Thanesar and Ambala. 8 He gave a loan of five lakh rupees to Govern- 
ment and expressed his eagerness to double the amount. In his own 
territories, the Maharaja furnished supplies and carriage. The Commis- 
sioner wrote about his services : “His support at such a crisis was 
worth a brigade of English troops to us, and served more to tranquillise 
the people than a hundred disclaimers could have done.” 9 Raja of Jind 
was the first native prince who took the field against the mutineers. He 
marched to Karnal with 800 men and guarded the supplies for the 
British. 10 The young Raja of Nabha with 300 soldiers, took possession 
of the fort of Ludhiana and escorted the siege train from Philaur. 11 


6. Ibid. 

7. Phulkian State Gazetteer, p. 49. 

8. Punjab Administration Report, 1856-58. 

9. Phulkian States Gazetteer, p. 50. 

10. Punjab Administration Report, 1856-58. 

11- Phulkian States Gazetteer, p. 342, 
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The Sikhs assistance to the British has been misinterpreted. The 
fact is that the Punjabis including the Sikhs looked to the British 
Government with distrust and resentment. As the whole population 
of Punjab was disarmed, they could not defend themselves. 
Many of the Sikh Sardars who fought against the British were 
in prisons and many of them lived under humiliating conditions. The 
jagirs of the Jagirdars had been considerably decreased. After the 
disbanding of the Khalsa Army, a large number of the former soldiers 
began to cultivate the land. The reduction in the land revenue did 
not improve the condition of the peasantry as the Government laid 
stress on payment in cash. The fall in prices caused the reduction in 
profit from good harvests. Under the prevailing conditions, it was 
impossible to pay the land revenue in cash though the reduction 
was made several times. The social reforms introduced by the state 
greatly hurt the religious feelings of the Hindus and Sikhs. The schools 
and colleges set up by the Government were suspected to be the 
agencies to convert people to Christianity. The Sikhs and Hindus 
viewed with distrust the proselytising activities of the Christian 
missionaries. John Lawrence greatly patronised the Christian missions 
* and contributed towards their cause a sum of Rs. 500 annually out of 
his own pocket. Maharaja Dalip Singh was the most conspicuous 
convert to Christianity. 

The sepoys of the Bengal Army of the East India Company rose 
in revolt in 1857. As they had been instrumental to conquer the Punjab 
and also as they formed a greater part of the army of occupation, they 
were the objects of hatred. The Mughal Emperor’s appeals did not 
appeal to the Sikhs as the Mughals persecuted the Sikhs as well as the 
Hindus. The Sikhs envisaged restoration of independence of the 
Khalsa Kingdom, which is so evident in Parliamentary Paper No. 238 
of 1859. It expresses the apprehension of the authorities in unequivocal 
terms : “Universal revolt in the Punjab could have broken out if Delhi 
had not fallen soon into our hands.” In the paper, it is mentioned 
that as detachment after detachment was moving towards Delhi from 
Punjab and cantonment after cantonment was being vacated, “then 
Punjabis realized how isolated they were from the rest of India. Then 
their minds passed from confidence to doubt, then to mistrust, and 
then to disaffection. The last symptom had begun to appear when 
Delhi fell.” 12 As early as 18th May 1857, John Lawrence was appre- 

12. Parliamentary Paper No. 238 of 1859, p. 27. 
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hensive of an uprising in the Punjab. He had once demurred. “I 
recollect their (Sikhs) strong nationality, how completely they were 
demoralized for some twelve years before annexation, and how much 
they have to gain by our ruin.” 13 

The Sikhs were seething with discontent and prove to revolt is 
evident from the remarks of Engels in an article dated 8th May 1858. 
• “The Sikhs are beginning to talk in a way which bodes no good to the 
English. They feel that without their assistance the British would 
scarcely have been able to hold India, and that, had they joined the 
insurrection. Hindustan would certainly have been lost to England, 
at least, for a time. They say this loudly, and exaggerate it in their 
Eastern way. To them the English no longer appear as that superior 
race which beat them at Mudki, Ferozeshah and Aliwal. From such 
a conviction to open hostility there is but a step with Eastern nations, 
a spark may kindle the blaze.” 14 

The intrepid Khalsa who had fought so bravely against the 
Mtighals and stemmed the tide of the Durrani invasions, would not 
have failed to take the field against the British if they had understood 
the significance of the uprising. There was peace and prosperity in 
the territory due to the settled Government of the British. They had 
not yet fully realized the British yoke that the Mutiny of 1857 broke 
out. Had the mutiny broken out few years later, the daring Khalsa 
would have taken the field against the British. Moreover, Maharaja 
Dalip Singh was loath to take any action against the British. About 
the Maharaja, Sir John Login wrote from Castle Monzies in England 
on September 30, 1857, “the Maharaja had certainly no sympathy with 
the mutinous sepoys, nor any. wish than that we should effectually 
put them down— his feelings in our favour are not so strong as to 
overcome his natural indolence or to tempt him to read to make many 
inquiries on the subject of the revolt.” 15 Moreover, after the outbreak 
in India, “the Maharaja’s return to India had been put a step to and 
he remained in England more for necessity than choice.” 16 

Despite the Government’s vigilance and repression, there were 
sporadic risings of the Sikhs. At Amritsar,, many Sikh soldiers were 
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hanged on the charge of seditious activities. At Ropar, Mehar Singh 
declared the end of British rule, banned the cow-slaughter and 
proclaimed Khalsa Raj. 17 He and his five companions were tried by 
a civil commission and were sentenced to death. 18 At Sialkot, to quote 
the Parliamehtary Paper No.. 238 of 1959, “Even the Punjabee military 
police revolted. Treasury was looted, 12-poundergun taken away and 
the magazines blown up. The villages of the neighbourhood also 
revolted and entered the city. Many village leaders were executed and 
about fifty of the villagers were flogged.” 19 

On the whole, the Punjab remained peaceful. Only few of the 
Sikhs took part in the mutiny. The Sikhs helped the British to 
suppress the revolt. It is the Sikh army which was mainly responsible 
for the reoccupation of Delhi by the British. The Punjab troops saved 
India for the British, for whom they “Bore the privations, the fatigues, 
the perils of the ridge before Delhi and shared in the final conflict 
within the city walls.” 20 

The rulers of the cis-Sutlej Sikh states helped the British to 
suppress the mutiny. The Maharaja of Patiala rendered exemplary 
service to the British. He was given Narnaul division of the Jhajjar 
territory, jurisdiction over Bhadaur and the house in Delhi belonging 
to Begam Zinat Mahal. The Maharaja’s honorary titles were increased 
at the same time. The revenue of Narnaul, which was estimated as 
two lakhs, was found to be worth Rs. 1,70,000 only. The Maharaja 
appealed to the British Government for more territory. As the British 
Government wanted to reward the loyal service of Maharaja of Patiala 
still further, it gave him parts of Kanaud and Buddhuana in Jhajjar. 
These new estates had an income of about one lakh, and the Maharaja 
gave a nazrana equal to 20 years revenue. For his meritorious services, 
the Raja of Jind was granted the Dadri territory yielding a revenue of 
over two lakhs of rupees per annum. He was also given 13 villages in 
the Kularan ' pargana near Sangrur and a house at Delhi. The 
additional honorary title were conferred on him. 22 The Raja of Nabha 
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was given the divisions of Bawal and Kanti and "was allowed to 
purchase a portion of the Kanaud sub-division of Jhajjar in liquidation 
of the sums advanced by him to Government. He was also granted 
the power of life and death over his subjects, the right of adoption and 
the British Government gave him promise not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Statfe. 23 The old recruitment policy which had 
resulted in the predominance of the Hindustan sepoys in the Bengal 
Army, was completely abandoned and the Sikhs along with the Pathans, 
Punjabi Mussalmans, Rajputs, Jats, Gurkhas and Dogras were declared 
a martial race worthy of preferential treatment in recruitment to the 
army. 

Commenting upon the part played by the Sikh troops particularly 
during the Mutiny, Gordon wrote .- “Though the Khalsa has ceased to 
be a political power, it has entwined its military force with a strong 
chord of loyalty and sympathy for the British Crown.” 2 4 


23. Ibid., p. 342. 
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The Partition of India : A Case Study 

Mandeep Kaur* 


•‘The truth is that we were tired and we were getting on in years 
too. Few of us could stand the prospect of going to prison again— and 
if we had stood out for a united India as we wished it, prison obviously 
awaited us. We saw the fires burning in the Punjab and heard everyday 
of the killings. The plan of partition offered a way out and we took it.” 1 
Jawaharlal Nehru came out with truth (in 1960 to M. Brecher) later, for 
his accepting the partition of India. Jinnah on the other hand knew 
about the fatal disease that had gripped his lungs. Both of them could 
not envisage a situation of missing the thrill of power for which they 
had been striving hard. Sardar Patel agreed to it because he knew British 
officials lacked the will to prevent communal outbreaks, although they 
could easily do so. Thus, he "comes to the fateful decision that unless 
the country was partitioned chaos and anarchy would spread through- 
out the land.” 2 Gandhi appeared to be reluctant in accepting the parti- 
tion. While declaring that 'India will be divided over my dead body,’ 
he agreed to Lord Mountbatten’s June 3, 1947 Plan of the partition 
and later on went to the extent of inviting Lord Mountbatten to 
become the first Governor-General of independent India, the man who 
just to show his efficiency hastened each and every matter to an early 
and disasterous end. And objections of men like Baldev Singh were 
dismissed as “absolutely foolish. Nothing practiable,” 3 

The second plan drafted in June 1947 was influenced by V. P. 
Menon plan which he had drawn in Wavell’s time. It proposed two 
states, enjoying dominion status, to be carved out of the sub-continent 
namely India and Pakistan. The Viceroy, after an initial go ahead from 
Nehru consulted Nehru and Patel, Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan and a 
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lone Sikh, Baldev Singh representing the entire Sikh community of 
India. After they finalized the plan Viceroy preceeded to London to get 
British Cabinet’s approval. The Cabinet laid down the condition that ; 

The Punjab and . Bengal be divided if the two parts of the As- 
sembly (Hindu and Muslim) vote for partition of the provinces. 

Sind was to decide whether its constitution should be framed 
by existing, or a new and separate Constituent Assembly. 

North West Frontier Province, realising its special position, 
had to decide between new and old constitution, keeping the 
Punjab’s decision of joining or not joining the existing Assembly. 

British Baluchistan was to be given same opportunity to recon- 
sider its position. 

Sylhet District of Assam was predominantly Musljm area. In 
case Bengal was to be divided, then through a referendum it was to 
be decided whether the District was to form a part of Assam or 
new divided Bengal. 

And when the partition of the Punjab and Bengal was decided, 
a Boundary Commission was to be appointed by the Governor- 
General to demarcrate the exact boundary line . 4 5 No European 
was to participate in any decision made by various assemblies. 

The Working Committee of the Congress too approved of the 
plan. Pandit Pant said, "This was the only way out to achieve freedom 
and liberty for the country. It would assure an Indian Union with a 
strong centre .” 6 But Chait Ram Gidwani was of the view that 
the unity of India was much more precious than the advantage of 
a strong Centre. Purshottam Das Tandon in an impassioned speech 
called it an “abject surrender to the British and the Muslim League... . 
T he partition would not benefit either community — the Hindus in 
Pakistan and the Muslims in India would both live in fear .” 8 

The June Plan and the Congress Working Committee resolution 
put Khudai Khidmatgars in a dilemma. The Khan Brothers and their 
Red Shirts were “betrajed, without any qualms of conscience by those 
who wanted to be the absolute rulers of India. Even Jinnah had agreed 
to a United India with limited powers for the Centre, as the original 


4. Partition Proceedings , Vol. VI, Govt, of India, p. 2. 

5. R.C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 809. 

6. Ibid., p, 810. 
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Cabinet Mission Plan (1946) 7 envisaged. It is the others who opposed 
it tooth and nail and agreed to pay even the price of partition.” 8 On 
the plebiscite basis, the Khans knew the Province would opt to stay 
with Pakistan. The demand for Pakhtoonistan was turned flat by the 
Viceroy. 

East-Bengal, West-Punjab, Sind, N.W.F.P: and Baluchistan opted 
for Pakistan. West-Bengal and East-Puujab decided to remain with 
India. Sylthet favoured a separation from India and joined Pakistan. 
On the 15 July 1947, the Indian Independence Act was passed and it 
received the Royal assent on 18 July. The Bill provided for, two inde- 
pendent dominions, namely, India and Pakistan, to be set up from 15 
August 1947. Pakistan was to comprise of Sind, Baluchistan, N.W.F.P., 
West-Punjab and East-Bengal. A Governor-General of each was to be 
appointed by the King for both dominions. Jurisdiction of the British 
Parliament was over in the sub-continent after that date. 

The stupendous task of division was entrusted to a Partition Co- 
mmittee which was replaced by the Partition Council later on. It had 
equal number of representatives from the League and the Congress 
and Mountbatten was to chair the Council. The Boundary Commi- 
ssion was to comprise of two Muslim and non-Muslim judges and Sir 
Cyril Radclifife was to be the Chairman. Nehru and Jinnah agreed to 
this. Sir Radcliffe was told that the four Judges Panel would 
submit to him joint recommendations as to where the boundary lines 
should run. He was given very little time for the job. In his own 
words, he was told by “all political leaders that the time at my dis- 
posal was very short. ..Jinnah, Nehru and Patel told me that they 
wanted a line before or on August 15. So I drew them a line.” 9 Given 
a little more time the job could have been done better. Radcliffe was 
to draw his boundary lines ‘ascertaining the contiguous majority areas 
of Muslims and non-Muslims’ and in doing so he would 'take into 
account other factors.’ The rich Hindus and the Sikhs thought ‘the other 
factors mean the property, etc.’ But Lord Mountbatten made it clear 
by telling Maharaja of Patiala that he could not ‘put Muslim popula- 


7. In ensuing controversy over compulsory grouping of provinces League too gave 
it up totally. For details see. Sir M. Gwyer and A. Appadorai, Speeches and 
Documents on Indian Constitution, Bombay, 1954, pp. 657-61. 

8. Gcpal Singh, ‘The Sikh Situation 1847' to 1947,’ The Panjab Past and Present, 
Vol. XVI-II, October 1982, p. 481. 

9. Kirpal Singh, op. cit., p. 222. 
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tion under Hindu domination merely on ownership of land and 
religious grounds.’ 10 The man who was to divide the homeland of 
80 million people, of whom he knew nothing, was given no specific 
instructions and his decision was final and' based on quite erroneous 
assumptions. And to top it all ‘‘the Mountbatten time-table for 
independence constituted a crash programme and required that the 
boundary award should be carried through with greatest speed; and 
in fact it was completed within six weeks.” 11 Radcliffe had only maps, 
population tables, statistics and any information from any Govern- 
mental records to guide him. Since the panel of four judes could not 
agree on any account whatsoever, he was to demarcate the boundary 
alone. The Sikhs wanted the dividing line drawn along the Chenab 
river with modifications so as to keep over 90% of Sikh population 
intact in Eastern Punjab. 1 * But to East-Punjab Radcliffe gave 13 dis- 
districts, viz., the district of Ambala and Jullundur division, the 
district of Amritsar and some tehsils of Lahore and Gurdaspur along 
with upper reaches of the Sutlej, Beas and Ravi. 62% of the total 
area and 55% of the population of the province was conceded to 
Pakistan. 13 The 'award* was unfair to only one community, the Sikhs. 
Their richest lands, over 150 historical shrines and half of their popu- 
lation were left on the Pakistan side of the dividing line. Chaudhari 
M. Ali- is of the view that Mountbatten had known the nature of the 
‘award’ and got some parts changed here and there. He says, “the 
Award in the Panjab was of such a character as to arouse immediate 
suspicion of outside interference.” 14 East Bengal along with Sylhet 
district of Assam was given to Pakistan. The Chittagong Hill tracts 
were to be awarded to Pak stan. Calcutta was awarded to India and 
in lieu Lahore was to join Pakistan. Each side was given 3 hours to 


10. Quoted by Gopal Singh, op. cit-, p. 481. 

11. Philips and Wain Wright, (ed.). The Partition of India, Policies and Perspecti- 
ves, 1935-1947 , p. 21. ... 

12. For details see, N. Mansergh and P. Moon (ed.), Transfer of Power 1942-47, 

Vol. X, Kent, 1981, pp. 467, 520; also see, Kirpal Singh, The Partition of 
Punjab, Patiala, 1972, pp. 15-20 - . V -; 

13. Even Sir Evan Jenkins, the then Governor of Punjab, felt that there was some- 
thing in the claims of Sikhs to fertile colony land of Montgomery District. See. 
N. Mansergh and Moon, op. cit., Vol. XII, p. 119; Leonard Mosley too men- 
tions this in his book Last Days of British Raj, p. 212. 

14. C. M. Ali, The Emergence of Pakistan, New York and London, 1967, p. 216, 
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study the awards. After bitter complaints on both sides, the awards 
were agreed upon. Though the indignation was intense, both parties 
could not ignore the general advantages of the proposals and easily 
agreed that the awards should be announced and implemented But 
the representatives who studied them were hardly affected by it, all 
they wanted was power and in attainment of that the world of 80 
million people was turned upside down and a havoc played with their 
lives. What Radcliffe said once proves the British attitute towards the 
question. “I am going through this terrible job as fast, as well as I can 
and it makes no difference because in the end, when I finish, they are 
all going to start killing each other any way.” 15 After initiating the 
communal feeling, all they wanted was to finish everything fast and 
wash hands off the sub-continents problems. 

The responsibility of dividing property and cash of British India 
for India and Pakistan was put on H.M Patel and Chaudhari 
Mohammed Ali. From June to August every day they spent dividing 
the goods and chattels of their countrymen. Their recommend tions 
went to the Chairman, Partition Council, for final approval. India 
was to keep its identity in groups like U.N.O. by opting for the name 
India in place of Hindustan. After having exploited India economically 
the British were leaving India a legacy of 5 billion Dollars debt. Along 
with this debt, the cash in the Banks, the ingots in the vaults of the 
Bank of India and even few soiled rupees and frayed postage stamps 
were to be divided. It was decided that Pakistan would get 17£% of 
the cash in the banks and the sterling balance and would cover 17£% 
of India’s national debt. The moveable assets in country’s vast adminis- 
trative machine were divided up, 80% to India and 20% to Pakistan. 
But in case of West and East Punjab the assets and liabilities of united 
Punjab were fixed at a ratio of 60% for West-Punjab and 40% for East 
Punjab. 18 The counting of trivial things as chairs, tables, brooms, 
inkpots and typewriters was started. The high officials started haggling 
for hat-pegs, inkpots, pin-cushions, jugs, chamber-pots, etc. Police 
uniforms consisting of leggings, turbans, rifles and even lathi staves 
were divided too. Books were divided in a most funny manner. Alter- 
native volumes of Encyclopaedias, etc., were given to each dominion. 
Dictionaries were ripped in half, A to K for India and the rest to 


15. Collins and Lapierre, Freedom at Midnight, New Delhi, 1976, p. 214. 

16. Kirpal Singh, op. cit., p. 48. 
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Pakistan. Home Department refused to yield so much as an inkpot to 
Pakistan. The only press capable of printing two of the indespensable 
insignias of national identity postage stamps, currency, was to remain 
with India since Congressmen refused to share it with Pakistan. The 
grandiest symbols of power, the gold and white Viceregal train, the 
carriages, cars, etc. .were to be divided too. The train was given to India 
and Coinmander-in-Chief’s cars went to Pakistan. The issue of twelve 
horse driven carriages was decided by a flip of a coin. To the British 
now, the pride of the Empire, India was like a casino where they were 
making Hindus and Muslims gamble. Lt. Com. P. Howes proposed 
that the question of gold and silver carriages be settled by a profound 
plebeian gesture, the flip of a coin. Major Yacoub Khan and Major 
Govind Singh were representing Pakistan and India respectively. India 
got golden carriage because Major Govind Singh had asked for 'Head’ 
and the coin when touched the stable yard, had 'Head’ side up. The 
harnesses, the whips, coachmen’s boots, whigs, uniforms, etc., were 
divided but a Viceroy’s Post horn was left, since Howes did not want 
to break it into two he took it with him. The clerks, sweepers, errand 
boys, bearers and babus were to decide between the two dominions. 
The most painful division was that of Indian army. Jinnah insisted 
on immediate division. A mimeographed form submitted to each 
Army Officer, requested them to specify whether they wished to serve 
India or Pakistan. Hindu officers, without any doubt, were to stay in 
India. The Sikhs, who constituted a major part of army, were not wanted 
by Jinnah. The only officers who were affected were Muslims. "They 
had not solved the affairs of the world, those young officers of the 
Indian Army. But with their rifles trained with equal aplomb on the 
tigers of Bengal or the rebellious tribes of India’s tumultuous frontiers, 
with their barrack room ballads, their ‘burra’ pegs of whisky, their 
pugree, sun helmets and their polo sticks, they had been the proud 
guardians of hisiory’s greatest Empire... the British succeeded in 
effacing among them the communal divisions afflicting their sub- 
continent and enfusing them with a common loyalty to army and 
regiment .” 17 This simple sheet of paper posed a great problem for offi- 
cers like Lt. Col. E. Habibullah and Major Yacoub Khan, whose homes 
would be located in India after partition. Whereas Lt. Col. Habibullah 
decided to stay in India, that he dreamt ^f ‘at school in England and 

17. Collins and Lapierre, op. tit., p, 176. 
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under the shells of the Germans on the western desert, although his 
sister and brothers left for Pakistan.’ Major Yacoub Khan thought 
there would be no place for a Muslim in India after partition, 
so he left his mother and brother to materialise his ambitions. He was 
in no hurry to take all the memorabilia of his youth because he 
thought once he settled down in Pakistan he could come and get it. 
But he was wrong like many politicians who played dubious role in 
the partition of India and those who were genuinely against it. There 
were several banquets and 'bara khanas’ given to departing soldiers in 
Delhi, Rawalpindi, etc. The most touching farewell that took place 
was in the Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club. The air of ‘overwhelming 
sadness and unreality overlaid the evening’ for the last time the old 
stories of the mess, desert, jungles of Burma and raids against their 
own countrymen on the frontier, were told. It was with the promises 
to meet “for pig-sticking in September and polo at Lahore'’ they took 
leave of each other. Brigadier Cariappa, gave the farewell speech, 
saying ‘an revoir’ and not ‘goodbye’ because he was sure of meeting 
his brother officers again. They were to meet each other again but 
not on polo fields. They soon were pointing guns at each other at 
Kashmir border. These officers were not the only ones who left India 
with much heart break Many people, who had stayed in India and 
served Hindus and Sikhs for many generations, were left with no choice 
and had to leave their loveable, humble dwellings to become victims 
of many swords, rifles, etc., or become refugees. The Sikhs who had 
their properties on the other side of the boundary have to leave their 
land, money, cattle and above all their homes and become refugees. 
The most prosperous landlords of the Punjab were rendered to the 
position of a pauper. In Bengal there were a few migration cases but 
the condition was not that bad because the areas that were conceded 
to Pakistan were pre-dominently Muslim majority areas. 

While India was celebrating the auspicious hour of freedom there 
were some parts and people of country that plunged into the most 
gruesome violence that ever- accompanied migration in the whole 
world. The riots of 1946-47 were different, in nature. It was 
hardly a case of ‘goondaism,’ this time , the political, parties were 
backing them. R.S.S. could be blamed mainly for them. In retaliation 
of the partition, they decided to work together to restore ‘the mutilated 
limbs’ of the motherland back to her. The Akali Dal and Muslim 
League, too, played an important role. In March 1947 the Hindu- 
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Muslim r ots started after Master Tara Singh had condemned the 
League banner and Pakistan in a public meeting. The Sikhs were 
butchered mercilessly. Already tense atmosphere worsened when the 
partition was agreed upon. While the Boundary Commission was 
holding its deliberations, law and order in the Punjab continued to 
deteriorate. A Partition Council and a Boundary Force were organised 
to handle the situation. Major General Rees, assisted by Brigadier 
Digamber Singh Brar and Col. Ayub Khan, was the Commander of 
the Force. 18 “On August 15, 1947, as India celebrated its indepen- 
dence, nearly ten million Punjabis were at each other’s throats. Jn East 
Punjab, the Muslim police was disbanded and the Muslims left to the 
mercy of maraunding bands of Sikhs and R.S.S. militia. 016 Projected 
operation was to attack a village, a convoy or a train. As crops were 
high it was simple to ambush marching columns of refugees. The 
bitterness manifested into gruesome massacre by some mischief mong- 
ers, who had been writing letters to the Hindus and Muslims inform- 
ing them of atrocities that the other community was inflicting on their 
community. On both sides foot-weary convoys of refugees were 
attacked till the roads were clogged with corpses, trains were attacked 
and sent across the border with bogies jammed with slaughtered 
passengers. “Never in the history of the world was there a bigger 
exchange of populations attended with so much bloodshed. 20 According 
to Pendrel Moon, it was 60,000 dead in Pakistan and a little more in 
East Punjab. 21 In October 1947, the refugee population from West 
Punjab in India was well over 720>000. 22 Nehru, Jinnah, the Viceroy 
and Punjab’s Governor could not for see the magnitude of the disaster 
that partition was going to lead it. The Punjab Boundary Force proved 
to be ineffective. 

Mountbatten was more worried about Calcutta and Bengal. He 
did not have any more loyal army units that could be reliable in case 
of a religious conflict. He along with a flustered Suhrawardy asked 
Gandhi to go to Calcutta to save the situation. Since the ‘Direct 


18. Partition Proceedings , Vol. IV. p. 247. 

19. Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, Vol.-U, Princeton University Press, 
1966, p. 281. 

20. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., p. 282. 

21. Pendrel Moon, Divide and Quit, London, 1901, pp. 283-93. He calculates 
to near about 200,000. 

22. Millions on the Move, Publication Division, Government of India, p. 10. 
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Action Day’ not a single day passed without a communal murder. 
The two communities faced each other with . reciprocal fear and mis- 
trust on the eve of partition. Gandhi was trying to save the Hindus 
of Noakhali by saving Muslims of Beliaghat and Calcutta. But the 
‘lovely dawn of freedom’ was too much for Indians to swallow. In 
their joy they went beserck and once again the killings started. Gandhi 
who was performing a miracle, could not keep Calcutta from blood- 
shed. On 31 August 1947 the trouble started. R.S.S. was at work 
again. But Gandhi’s fast unto death saved the situation to quite 
some extent. 

The people had gone mad on both sides. They were killing at ran- 
dom. Ten Down Express that reached Amritsar on 15 August was 'an 
independence gift to Nehru and Patel,’ full of dead, mutilated bodies. 
In Sheikhupura the entire Hindu and Sikh community was harded into 
a godown and were machine-gunned by Muslim police and army deser- 
ters. There were many Guldip Singh and Mohammed Yacub, who at 
the tender age of 14, saw their own parents butchered. 23 The Muslim 
patients at the Lady Linlithgow T.B. Sanatorium, were asked to leave 
immediately in spite of the fact that some of them had only one lung 
and some were recently operated upon. They were asked to walk it 
down to their Pakistan. The refugee trains were jam packed and when 
all handhole, steps, couplings were clustered with humans, they 
scrambled on to the rounded, hot metalled roof, just to be ambushed 
at some place or the other. Women were killed, and mostly made to 
loose the limbs that had golden ornaments on them. Young women 
were usually spared this torture only to be ravished later. When 
Nehru went to Lahore and Lyallpur to study the refugee prob- 
lem, he was askhd by an old lady that "Partitions take place in all 
families. Property changes hand, but it is all arranged peacefully. Why 
this butchery, loot and abductions ? Could you not do it the sensible 
way ?” 24 The lady surely did not know who actually he was, otherwise 
she would’f have asked the man partly responsible for all this, such 
a question. There were many people in the Punjab and Bengal who 
could not even spare so much as a smile for the most looked forward 
to, independence. There were a lot many people like Khushwant Singh 


23, For details see, Lia son Agency Records, File No. LVII 22/8/B Punjab State 
Archives, Patiala. 

24. Durga Das, India from Curzon to Nehru and After, London, 1969, p. 264. 
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who '‘had nothing to rejoice about” for the millions like him, “this 
Independence day: was a tragedy. They had mutilated the Punjab” 25 
and they had lost j everything. "N,o one would ever know how many 
people lost their lives during those terrible weeks. So chaotic were the 
circumstances surrounding them, so complete was the provinces brief 
administrative collapse, that it was impossible to make any accurate 
canvass. The number of those left to die by the roadside, thrown in 
wells, cremated in the flames of their homes or villages, was beyond 
reckoning. The most extravagant estimates would talk of one or two 
million deaths.” 29 G.D. Khosla sets the figure at 500,000, Sir 
Chandulal Trivedi at 225,000, H.V. Hodson calculates it to 200,000 
killed and somewhat 5 million displaced in North-West and East 
Bengal. 27 P. Moon refutes his own assessment of 200,000 which he 
did earlier to much more than that 10£ million refugees flowed into 
East Punjab and another million crossed the frontiers in more peace- 
ful circumstances in Bengal. According to Durga Das, about ten 
million people wiere uprooted from their homes and another half a 
million massacred. Thousands of women and girls were kidnapped 
and raped on both sides. This was not the end of their painful 
journey. Most cruelly uprooted people had the long and painful 
months of resettlement and reintegration looming ahead. "Only 
hardworking, able and intellgent persons could find their feet. ..many 
of them were compelled to change their profession and drift towards 
the rank of workers. 28 

The most persistant problem created by the partition was the 
cause of first Pak attack on India. Kashmir, the heaven on earth, 
still remains the most disputed question between India and Pakistan. 
It was predomiriently a Muslim majority area, ruled by a Hindu ruler, 
who refused to join any of the two dominions. The Muslims did not 
press the issue because they could force Hari Singh into joining 
Pakistan, since most of his population comprised of Muslims. But the 
ruler was not to be forced by anyone. It was when he was attacked 
by Pakistan Army that he sought Indian help. Now a part of Kashmir 


25. Collins and Lapierre, op. cit., p. 270. 

26. Ibid., p. 342. 

27. H. V. Hodson, The Great Divide, Britain- India- Pakistan, London, 1969, 
p. 418; f)urgaiDas, op. cit., p.263. 

28. Kirpal Singh,! op. cit., p. 152. 
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is in Pakistan known as Azad Kashmir and the one with India is 
known as Jammu and Kashmir with Srinagar as its capital. 

As Durga Das puts its Lord Mountbatten, the last Viceroy of 
India, “had hurried through with partition without making sure that 
the Boundary Force would be able to maintain peace.” 29 He was in 
too much of a hurry to gain respect in the eyes of the British Parliament 
and power hungry, ambitious politicians of the sub-continent, to 
ponder on the consequences that were to follow the partition. Britain 
found that its victory in World War II was rather too expensive. She 
decided to leave India to Indians with a debt and was in a hurry to do 
so, lest she had to spend more on her proudest possession, the sub- 
continent. Knowing fully well that the haste they were making would 
lead to one of the most horrible catastrophes that ever occured, the 
British planned to give India its freedom at such an hour when the 
League could hardly be ignored. Thus, the partition of the country 
was decided upon and so was the fate of 80 million people, who later 
turned into devils and massacred each other. This partition could 
easily have been avarted, if, to begin with, Minto had not awarded 
Muslims separate electorates, or the Congress had accepted Cripps 
proposal, or Gandhi had stood firm on his'no-partition theory and not 
given statements like, “we could not force anyone to stay with us 
against their will,’ or Mountbatten had not hastened everyone in 
India and England to achieve/grant independence and to end, if Nehru 
and Jinnah bad risen above the common mental level and accepted 
other ones’ superiority. They simply could not do {hat and were 
helpless to save hordes and hordes of people from senseless butchery. 
But there are some scholars like P. Spear who say, however, much 
parition may be regretted in principle, it was perhaps necessary in the 
larger interest of the country. 
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Development of Electricity in Pepsu 

Dr Gursharan Singh* 


Before the merger of convenanting states into Pepsu, electricity 
was considered as a luxury and it was an age of kerosine lamp, so 
much so, that petromex could be seen only on ceremonial functions. 
In the pre-Union period only the capital towns or some important 
towns of the convenanting states were enjoying the amenity of electric 
supply. There were only 13 towns which were provided with electricity. 
This was due to the fact that most of the power stations were primarily 
set up to cater to the needs of the state’s rulers’ palaces and other 
buildings. 1 On the advent of Pepsu, Kapurthala, Phagwara and Hamira 
which were enclaves in Punjab were receiving electricity from the 
Mandi Hydro Electric Scheme to the extent of 500 K.W., 500 K.W. and 
200 K.W . respectively. 2 There were also five government owned Thermal, 
Power Houses with a total installed capacity of 2996 K. W. at 
Patiala, Nabha, Sangrur, Faridkot and Kandaghat. 3 Besides this there 
were private electric supply companies at Bhatinda, Malerkotla, Kasauli, 
Phul and Sultanpur. These were essentially very small concerns cater- 
ing only for the household use. The total connected load of all these 
stations was only 668 K.W. 4 Of the total power generation of 5816 
K.W. at eleven stations, the transmission losses were nearly fifty per 
cent. 5 The electric supply at Kapurthala, Phagwara and Hamira was a 


* Head, Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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paying concern as they were bringing large amount as revenue. 8 Patiala 
being the capital city of Pepsu, registered considerable development. 
There was a keen demand for power for lighting as well as for industrial 
purposes. The Power House which was situated about two miles away 
from Railway Station was shifted close to the Railway Station, Patiala, 
where a new Power House complex was constructed and three more 
generating sets of 500 K.W. capacity each were installed. The three 
Deutz Diesel sets from the Old Power House at Patiala-Nabha Road 
were also brought to the New Power House. 7 The generation of 
electricity began towards the end of 1948.® Thus by the year 1949 the 
installed capacity of the Thermal Station at Patiala was increased to 
2550 K.W. to take up the additional load.® An uptodate workshop was 
established in the premises of the Power House where every sort of 
repair was undertaken. A foundry was set up there for casting of 
iron. 10 A Railway siding was taken to the premises to eliminate the 
carriage and handling charges of steam coal and fuel oil. 11 Number 
of new electric connections for domestic and industrial purposes were 
given. 

At the time of the formation of Pepsu very few electric meters 
existed with the result that it was never possible to know the total 
amount of loss that was taking place. In Patiala, out of the total 
generation of about 27 lac units only 7 lacs were accounted for. 12 It 
was after April 1949 that most of the houses in Patiala city and else- 
where were installed with meters. 13 It was for the first time that the 
meters were tested with a standard meter and it was found that most 
of the meters previously fitted were slow. These were calibrated 
according to the Indian Electricity Act. A labortory was set up where 
all the meters in Pepsu were tested as was done by Punjab Government 


6. Public Works Department (Pepsu Government); Administration Report from 20th 
August 1948 to 31st March 1950, Vol. I, Patiala, 1950, p. 14. 

7. Ibid.-, also Pepsu Since Inauguration, Patiala, p. 32 and Brief Note on the activities 
and achievement of P.W.D.; No. 96/D.C. 7792/S dated January 17, 1953, MS., 
PSA., p. 5, 

8. Ibid.; Pepsu Second Five Year Plan 1956-61 Patiala, 1956, p. 258. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Pepsu Since Inaugration, p. 32. 

11. Brief Note — No. 96/DC 7792/S dated January 17, 1953 MS., PSA, p. 5. 

12. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61, p. 258; see also Public Works Dept., 
op. cit., p. 17. 

13. Ibid. 
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at Verka in Amritsar. 

A new Electrical and Mechanical Branch in the Public Works 
Department was created on 20 August 1948. From April 1949 this 
branch was put on commercial basis. 14 

The increased generation of power at Patiala Power House enabled 
the Electrical Wing to spare some power for places other than Patiala. 
This provided an opportunity for shutting down the small unecono- 
mical power house at Nabha. 16 This town was connected with' Patiala 
Power House by making use of transmission line put up by the Punjab 
Electricity Branch in connection with the Bhakra Nangal Project. 16 
The Nabha supply previous to this arrangement was very costly and 
also unassured. The rate of supply of electricity was also reduced 
from 9 annas per unit to 7.5 annas per unit for domestic purposes. 17 
Prior to the formation of Pepsu the town of Rajpura was without 
electricity. It was also connected with the New Power House, Patiala. 18 
Six new distribution sub-stations were established and the power was 
also supplied to Bahadurgarh Police Training School, 19 As regards 
Sangrur and Faridkot the engines of the Power Houses were in poor 
condition. Power supply at both these stations was for restricted 
hours. At Sangrur the Thermal Station gave constant trouble, as it 
comprised of a number of small sets which were neither economical 
nor efficient. Two sets of 100 K.W. each were installed during 1950. 
As a result of which the service in the town improved. 20 The supply 
rate at this station was reduced from 9 annas to 7.5 annas per unit for 
domestic purpose. 21 Soon after the D.C. supply system was changed 


14. Ibid. 

15. In Nabha, the engines of the Power House were old and in poor condition. In 
1948 new Marine Engine complete 220 Volt D.C. generator was installed at a 
cost of Rs. 7 lacs. See, Public Works Department, op. cit., p. 17. There were 
two Thermal D.C. sets of 250 K.W. each. See, Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 
p. 258. These were converted from D.C. to A.C. See, Pepsu Since Inaguration, 
p. 32. 

16. Brief Note No. 96/D.S. 7792/S dated January 17, 1953, MS., PSA., p. 6. 

17. Ibid. The system of electricity supply at Nabha was changed from D.C. to A.C. 
in 1954. See, The Tribune, 3 Sept. 1954. 

18. P.W.D. Secretariat — Memorandum Indicating Progress made during 1952-53, 
PSA. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Pepsu Second Five Year Plait, p. 258. 

21. Brief Note on the activities and achievement of P.W.D. No. 96/D.C. 7792/S 
dated 17.1.1953, MS., PSA, p. 5. 
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to three phase A.C. 22 The power house was completely overhauled 
in 1954 and the distribution system was extended. 23 

In Faridkot there were seven sets, but only two sets of 250 K.W. 
each really worked. 24 The supply here was very uneconomical and 
also inefficient. Therefore, this was closed down and the supply of 
power was secured from the Mandi Hydro Electric Grid through 
Ferozepur. 25 The supply of the current became stable and rates were 
reduced from -/9/- annas per unit to -/5/3 annas per unit for domestic 
load. At Kandaghat there were two thermal sets of 108 K,W. each 
and one set of 40 K.W. 27 

In Sultanpur Lodhi the engines of the Sultanpur Electric Company 
failed. By the end of 1953 High Tension Lines between Kapurthala and 
Sultanpur were drawn. 26 On September 11, 1954. Sultanpur was 
electrified alongwith other two towns. Dhilwan and Dyalpur come under 
the Bhakra Electrification programme. 29 Under the same programme 
the work of high tension liner from Phagwara to Hadiabad was 
completed. 30 

There were other four towns, i.e., Bhatinda, Phul, Kasauli and 
Malerkotla in Pepsu where private electric undertakings were working. 
Their licences were to expire within next ten to twenty five years. 31 
After the formation of the Union, the load at these places was above 
3528 K.W. and it was not considered worthwhile by the electrical and 
mechanical branch of the Public Works Department to take them over 
by paying compensation till the supply of the current from Bhakra 
Nangal Project was made available. 


22. Ibid. 

23. The Tribune, 3 Sept. 1954. 

24. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan , p. 258. 

25. Brief Note on the activities and achievement ofP.W.D. No. 96/D.C. 7792/S 
dated January 17, 1953, MS., PSA., p. 5. 

26. Ibid, 

27. Govt, of India, Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, Patiala, 1955, p. 258. 

28. Brief note on the activities and achievements of P.W.D. No. 96/D.C. 7792/S 
dated January 17, 1953, MS., PSA. 

29. The Tribune, Sept. 12, 1954. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Malerkotla, Sultanpur, Phul, Kasauli — the approximate dates when the licences 
were due to expire were April 1977, March 1978, August 1966, December 1965 
respectively. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, p. 257. The Malerkotla Citizens 

[Continued on page 401 
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In Pepsu the detailed load survey was carried out in 1951. The 
total connected load of -all categories in Pepsu was 47,066 K.W. 32 Most 
.of the owners of the industries in Pepsu had their own generating 
plants. The total installed capacity of these plants was 14,934 K.W. 33 
The total industrial load of all classes, excepting that for the public 
utility was 30,919 K.W. which formed a very significant proportion, 
about 66 per cent of the total load of all categories combined. Thus, 
it was found that most of the existing industries depended upon their 
own thermal, steam or oil plants and the cost of their running 
necessarily was very high. Evidently this checked industrial growth 
in Pepsu, 34 

With the formulation of Bhakra-Nangal Scheme, plans were made 
for extensive development in Pepsu. Pepsu was a partner in electricity 
portion to the extent of 22.42%. As a first step a load survey was got 
conducted from the Central Water and Power Commission of Govern- 
ment of India in the year 1952-53 to assess the load requirement in 
various towns and villages. 34 A construction programme for 10 years 
ending 1962 was drawn up by the Government of India for the electri- 
fication of the towns. 36 It was, however, found out that this pace 
of electric development was not meeting with the aspirations of the 
public and was giving a serious set back to the development of indus- 


[ Continued from page 400 

observed 33 day long “black out” to protest against the high rates (10 annas 
per unit) of electricity charged by the Private Local Supply Company. The 
Malerkotla civic body replaced the 229 street light lamps by 50 gas lamps, The 
Tribune, 15 Feb. 1956. The residents demanded regular and cheap supply of 
current from Bhakra Nangal Grid, Naya Zamana, Urdu, Jullundur, 10 Oct. 1956. 
150 Satyagrahis were arrested. They had staged demonstration in front of the 
Assembly building on April 5, 1956. The Hindustan Times and The Hindustan 
Standard, New Delhi, 22 April 1956. They were lathi charged at Patiala and 
were not allowed to see the President of India, Rajindra Prashad, who visited 
Patiala on April 10, 1956, Ajit Patrika, Jullundur, 11 April 1956 and Milap, Urdu, 
Jullundur, 11 April 3956. The agitation ended and the residents were given 
supply of the electricity from Bhakra Nangal Grid, through the Private Company 
of the Malerkotla on Bhakra electricity rates, The Times of India, 22 April 1956. 

32- A.C. Malhotra, op. cit., p. 3. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. 

35. The Tribune, 15 August 1956; Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61, Patiala, 
1956, p. 249. 

36. Ibid.; see also The Tribune, 26 January 1956. 
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tries in the State. This position was reviewed and ten year construction 
programme was advanced so as to electrify all ’the towns and villages 
by March 1957, commencing with year 1954-55. 37 After detailed, 
investigation it was found that the load-survey report compiled by 
Government of India did not fully assess the load requirements of all 
towns and villages. Therefore, revised load survey of the State was 
carried out in 1955, and the prospect of load development was revised 
to 22,320 as compared to originally proposed 15,230 for the year 1955-56 
and the prospect of load development for the year 1956-57 was revised 
from 27,645 to 32,259 38 A gigantic programme for the construction of 
transmission lines and distribution system for supply of power both 
for heavy and small industries, tubewells, towns and villages was 
undertaken. 

The quantum of power 9,408 K.W. allotted to Pepsu from Bhakra 
Nangal scheme during 1956-57 was practically utilized before the 
integration of the Pepsu and Punjab. 39 Still a sizeable number of 
consumers were on the waiting list. It was planned to make use of the 
current from thermal plants in Patiala. In spite of the initial misgiving 
about the capacity of the Pepsu State to stick to the planned develop- 
ment programme, it was noted that the installation of lines and the 
supply of current to the consumer was made well in advance 40 During 


37 . The Tribune, 15 August 1956; also see Pepsu Government Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bhakra Dam Project Negotiations Memorandum, Minutes of the meeting 
of Chief Engineers, MSS., PSA., p. 120. 

38. The Tribune, 15 August 1956. Magnitude of the work involved : 


Transmission & distri- 
bution lines 

Originally proposed 
in miles 

Revised in miles 

132 K.W. 

Nil 

17 

66 K.W. 

70 

131 

33 K.W. 

200 

350 

11 K.W. 

350 

1400 


39. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, p. 259; Government of India, Bhakra-Nangal and 
Chandigarh, New Delhi, 1959, p. 7. 

40. The names of towns and villages electrified — Patiala, Bahadurgarh, Sanaur, 
Bhunerheri, Kauli, Kandaghat, Chail, Nabha, Sangrur, Rampura, Phul, Kapur- 
thala, Sultanpur, Pajian, Sekhupura, Khera, Khera Mandi, Dhilwan, Dialpur 
(Dyalpur), Phagwara, Hadiabad, Rajpura, Samana, Pinjore, Sirhind, Ramayun- 
pur, Bara Ajnali, Khanpur, Joti Sarup, Gobindgarh, Amloh, Barnala, Bhadson, 
Sunam, Bhatinda, Kotkapura, Faridkot, Ahmedgarh, Doraha, Payal, Dhuri, 

[Continued on page 405 
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the period 290 tubewells were energised. High tension lines of 11 K.W. 
was completed to the extent of 800 miles in addition to the other lines 
of 200 miles drawn. An amount of Rs. 1.20 crores was spent to achieve 
these targets. 41 

The Ganguwal Power House was switched on 2 January 1955. 
Patiala, Nabha and Rajpura started getting power from there via Dhul- 
kot to the extent of 1000 K.W. against the full demand of about 2000 
K.W. 42 

In pursuance of the Government of India Planning Commission’s 
scheme for expanding power facilities for increasing employment 
opportunity, the Pepsu Government apponted a Committee to survey 
power requirement of the State. 48 

At the time of formulation of the First Five Year Plan, an alloca- 
tion of Rs. 30.6 lacs was made for 'the development of electricity in 
Pepsu 44 Out of this, a sum of Rs. 4.52 lacs was spent during the 
year 1951-52. Due to great difficulty in the procurement of material 
and non-availabilitv of funds, there was no progress during the years 
1952-58. 45 During the year 1955-56 an amount of Rs. 25.80 lacs was 
sanctioned in the budget for augmenting the system of power supply. 44 

In addition to this, under the Bhakra Nangal Project Rs. 3.20 crores 
was spent on construction of about 1000 miles of transmission and 
distribution lines. The expenditure upto March 10, 1954 was only 
Rs. 10.10 lakhs which meant that practically no work was done till 
tben.F In order to have rapid progress, the whole of the plan was 


[ Continued from page 434 

Ladda, Langrian, Amargarh, Bagrian, Upli, Bhawanigarh and Dhanaula. See 
M.L. Batra, Electrification in Pepsu, MSS., 1956, PSA., See also Report on the 
Progress of the State Five Year Plan, p. 55. 

41. The Tribune, 15 August 1956; Letter No, 279/C/B-3 .dated 26 July 1951 of 
Secretary, Bhakra Control Board to the Chief Secretary Pepsu — Bhakra Dam 
Project, op, cit., MSS., PSA., p. 54. 

42. A C. Malhotra, op. cit., p. 4 ; Resolution of the Government of Pepsu — Bhakra 
Dam Project Negotiations, n.d., p. 103. 

43. The Tribune, 27 August 1954, and 20 August 1954. 

44. Report on the Progress of the State Five Year Plan 1954-55, Patiala, 1955, pp. 
54-55. 

45. Ibid. 

46. Ibid. 

47. The table given below shows the actual expenditure on electricity side of the 
Bhakra Nangal Project upto 1956. 

( Continued on page 406 
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revised and it was decided to complete the work of electrifying of 75 
towns of Pepsu by the end of 1956-57. 49 

The rates of electricity, which were charged in the towns served 
by Thermal station ranged from five to annas ten per unit for domestic 
purpose. In the areas served by the Bhakra Nangal Grid, the rates 
were considerably reduced. The revised rates for domestic supply was 
5 annas per unit for the first 15 units, 2 annas per unit for the next 25 
units and 1 anna per unit above 40 units of electricity consumed. 49 

For the agriculture and cottage industries power supply tariff was 
1.5 annas per unit for the first 1500 units per month, 1.25 annas per unit 
for all excess of 1500 units per month and for commercial supply it 
was 5 annas per unit for the first 30 units per month; 2 annas per 
unit for the next 50 units per month and 1.50 annas per unit for all in 
excess of 80 units per month. 50 


Cont tnued from page 405] . . . 

1932-53 Rs: 7.-49 Ides 

1953- 54 Rs: 2,48 lacs 

1954- 55 Rs: 29.92 lacs 

1955- 56 Rs. 85.12 lacs 

The above figures Indicate thdt the Work on Bhdkra-Nangal Rrdje'c't wds accele- 
rated only in the year 1954-53. 

Seej The Report on the Progress of the Slate five Year Plan, 1954-55, pp, 54-55; 
Bhakra Dam Project Negotiations McSmorandunu MSS., PSA., p< 91. 

48. Ibid. 

49. ibid.; A.C. Maihotra, dpi cit., p.6i 

The Tribune ; 26 January l956. 
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GuRSEWAK SfNGH SlDHU 


Local self-government was not very common in India and through- 
out the ages, some traces of it lingered in the villages. The British 
continued the tradition, but introduced the new ideas and institutions. 
As early as 1-687, to secure acquiescence in local taxation, a municipal 
corporation was formed in Madras. 1 But it does not appear to have 
survived long. In 1856, in each presidency town, a body corporate 
was formed, composed of three salaried persons in Madras and Calcutta. 
They were all appointed by the Government, but in Bombay the autho- 
rities chose the President, and other two members. 2 But the things 
totally changed afterwards. In 1872, the principle of election was 
accepted for the Municipal Government of Bombay. The example of 
Bombay was soon followed by Madras and Calcutta. 3 Lord Ripon 
(1880-84), a great champion of local self-government, considered it a 
valuable school for local people to receive training and education in 
the field of administration and politics. As a result, a net work of 
municipal committees spread all over the country including Indian 
States. 4 5 

The municipalities have been graded into three categories. The 
powers conferred by the Punjab Municipal Oct, 1911 differ from one class 
of municipality to the other. Class I municipality enjoys more powers 
than the Class II and the later more than class III. All the munici- 
palities had democratically and directly elected deliberative council 
as well as their own administrative organisation. 6 As in other parts 
of India under the British rule, the administration of local services 
and affairs was entrusted to a bureaucratic district administration estab- 
lished in Punjab, after it came under the British rule in the forties of 
19th century.® 


1. S. Gopal, The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 1880-84 , London, 1953, p. 85. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Fauja Singh and R. C. Rabra,' The City of Faridkot, Patiala, 1971, p. 71. 

4. Ibid. 

5. A. Avasthi (ed.), Municipal Administration in India, Agra, 1972, p. 291. 

6. Punjab Administrative Reports from 1850 onwards. 
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The first law relating to municipal bodies in Punjab was passed in 
1867 followed by another six years later. In the first decade of the 
present century, the recommendation of the Royal Commission for 
decentralisation resulted into the enactment of new municipal laws in 
various provinces of India. In Punjab a new piece of legislation was 
passed in 1911 known as Punjab Municipal Act. The Act was later on 
amended by Act II of 1923 and Act II of 1937. 

Earlier attempts to set up a municipal committee in the small town 
of Bhatinda were made after the First World War in 1920 but these 
moves proved abortive, because the State Government was not serious 
enough about this venture. The first earnest attempt was made to set 
up a municipal committee at Bhatinda in the meeting held on 9 Sep- 
tember 1940 by the ‘'Beneficient Activities Committee.” The committee 
discussed measures regarding the improvement of drainage and roads 
in the town. 7 8 9 The proposal was made, the Minister of Development 
and Agriculture was requested to examine it in detail and to submit his 
suggestions. 

Accordingly, necessary statistics were prepared and in response to 
the repeated requests of the general public. His Highness Shri 108 
Maharajadhiraj Mahendra, the Maharaja of Patiala, was graciously 
pleased to give his verbal consent to the promulgation of the Punjab 
Municipal Act of 1911 in Bhatinda city and also to its being declared 
a municipal town under Section 4(1) of the said Act.® A notification 
had already been issued on this behalf. . It was, therefore, requested 
that Ijlas-i-Khas sanction might be obtained to the following points : 10 

I. For the administration of Bhatinda Municipality, Minister of 
Development may be appointed as the Minister In charge Municipalities, 
exercising the powers of Local Government subject to the following 
reservations vide Ijlas-i-Khas notification as in the case of Patiala 
Municipality : 

(a) Appointment and dismissal of gazetted officers, 

(b) Formal approval of the budget with the due regard to the 
financial stability of the municipal committee. 


7. A. Avasthi (ed.), op.cit., p. 292. 

8. Development Ministry, Patiala's Letter No. 963 <S of 24 December 1945. 

9. His Highness Govt. Gazettee Patiala, Notification No. 42, 18th December 1945, 

p. 681. 

JO. Development Mininstry, Patiala’s Letter No. 9638 of 24 Deecmber 1945. 
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(c) Inauguration of any new scheme. 

(d) Any addition or alteration in the fundamental principles of 
the constitution of the Municipal Committee. 

II. Electoral rolls were prepared in accordance with the municipal 
election rules, Act of 1911 within a period of 6 months ending June- 
1946. The Minister in charge was authorised to take necessary steps 
to fill in the vacancies, if any. The Ijlas-i-Khas was given the powers 
to renew the appointment and extension in the terms of members and 
the President. 

III. The powers now exercised by the octroi and sanitation 
department in the matter of levying and realising taxes such as dami, 
octroi, petrol ta x, teh-bazari slaughter tax licence fee of carts, and sani- 
tation tax may be transferred to the, Municipal Committee Bhatinda. 

IV. An amount equivalent to the last six months revenue of the 
year 2002 Sambat may be advanced as loan to the municipality repay- 
able within two years free of interest. The regular budget will, however, 
be framed by the municipal committee and to be sanctioned by the 
Minister in charge which will be submitted to the Ijlas-i-Khas for formal 
approval with due regard to the financial stability of the Committee. 

V. The staff of sanitation and octroi department, if available 
together with all store and stock articles noSv used by both the sanita- 
tion and the octroi offices may be transferred to the municipal commi- 
ttee. The question of suitable payment for the articles may be left to 
be decided between the Minister concerned and the Minister of Muni- 
cipalities. The staff may be given the option to declare within three 
months of the date of their transfer whether they will be willing to 
accept service under the municipal committee with all the conditions 
of the committee service or whether they would choose to remain state 
servants and to be treated according to Punjab Service Rules. In these 
officials choose to remain in state service, their leave and pension 
contributions will be paid by the committee. In the other case, the 
state shall grant them pension or gratuity. 

VI. The state building known as Sardar Jiwan Singh’s house near 
Goi Digi which was then used by the Excise Inspector may be transfer- 
red to the Municipal Committee’s requirements. Provisional sanction 
to give effect to these proposals forthwith may kindly be accorded. 11 

In exercise of powers conferred by the sub section (1) of Section 


11. Ibid. 
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5 of Punjab Municipal Act III of 1911 in force in the state. His 
Highness, the Raj Parmukh after previous publications and having 
received no objection or suggestion, is pleased to notify that the local 
areas specified in the schedule is included with the limits of Bhatinda 
Municipality. 12 

The functions of the municipal committee were almost the same 
as are mentioned in the Punjab Municipal Act III of 1911. The Commi- 
ttee is wholly responsible for supplying all civic amenties within its 
jurisdiction. The most important functions of the committee are given 
below : 

1. to make arrangements for public safety, to provide street lights, to 
keep a fire brigade for extinguishing fires and to arrange for 
demolition of dangerous buildings; 

2. to make provision for primary education and to give grant-in-aid 
to privately managed educational and technical schools as . far as 

, possible; 

3. to keep the town neat and clean and to provide civic amenities to 
the citizens; and . 

4. to construct and maintain roads, parks, municipal buildings, to 
provide water tanks and bath rooms at public places. 

The Municipal Committee of Bhatinda was started as small town 
committee in the erstwhile Patiala State in 1945 and was converted later 
on into municipal committee consisting of elected and nominated mem- 
bers. It became completely elected body during Pepsu regime. During 
the elections of 1961, it elected a President and 30 members. The 
main sources of income of the committee are octroi, house-tax^ water 
tax and rents from the committee shop, etc. 13 

At present, the city of Bhatinda is divided into 29 wards. One 
member is elected from each ward. He is called Municipal Com- 
missioner. The Committee elects one of the members as President and 
Vice-President. Two members are co-opted by the President of the 
Municipal Committee. The tenure of the membership is three years 
but the government can extend the term if it works properly and can 
also suspend the committee earlier if the function of the committee is 
not proper or the committee is found indulging in factionalism or mis- 


12. Patiala and East Punjab States Union , Government Gazette, May 1956, Part 1, 
Section II, p. 42. 

13. District Census Handbook, Bhatinda District, 1961, p. 8. 
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appropriation of funds. The committee has one Executive Officer who 
is responsible for the implementation of its decisions. He sits in the 
meetings as an ex-officio member. The Deputy Commissioner of the 
district acts as administrator of the Municipal Committee. The Com- 
mittee is authorised to enact laws according to the requirement of the 
situation. 14 

The Municipal Committee of Bhatinda has discharged its multi- 
farious duties. It may be necessary to have a look on its working and 
funds. The Committee has made rapid progress in the overall 
development of the city. The income of the committee was Rs. 88.90 
lakhs during 1978-79, Rs. 128.43 during 1980-81 and Rs. 185.85 
lakhs during 1982-83. 15 The budget of the Committee during the year 
1984-85 was Rs. 374.10 lakhs. The detailed achievements of Municipal 
Committee for the year 1985-86 are as under 16 : 

Budget 


Target of income of Rs. 414.25 lakhs have been provided for the 
year 1985-86. Main sources of the income are from octroi, house tax, 
rent, teh-bazar, etc. Out of this total income Rs. 272.66 lakhs have 
been earmarked for the following development works : 


1. Water supply and sewerage schemes 

2. Slum improvements 

3. Roads 

4. Pavements of streets 

5. Street light 

6. Construction of new shops 

7. Development of parks 

8. Other development works 

Details of expenditure on establishment, 
development works are given below : 

1. Establishment 

2. Contingencies 

3. Development works 


Rs. 

77.00 lakhs 

' 15.00 lakhs 

35.00 lakhs 
10 00 lakhs 

9.00 lakhs 

1.00 lakh 

5.00 lakh 
68.80 lakhs 

contingencies and 

88.24 lakhs 

22.25 lakhs 
272.66 lakhs 


Construction of over-bridge on Railway Crossing 


Total estimated cost of this project is Rs. 2,12,32,394.00 out of which 


14. Patiala and East Punjab States Union Gazette , May 1956, p. 42. 

15. ‘Special Supplement on Bhatinda,’ Indian Express, 3 December 1981. 

16. ‘Focus on Bhatinda,’ The Tribune, Chandigarh, 29 July 1985. 
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Rs. 63,02,238.00 are to be contributed by the committee for this project. 
Share of the State Government is equal to the share of the Committee. 
However^ the share of the Central Government is Rs. 86,27,910.00 only. 

Swimming Pool | 

A swimming pool has been constructed by the Committee, with all 
uptodate facilities. The total cost of this pool is Rs. 14.05 lakhs. 

Slum 5 v 

Municipal Committee Bhatinda has declared 5 areas of the city 
as slum area. Rupees 9.75 lakhs were spent during 1984-85 and 
Rs. 15.00 lakhs have been earmarked during the year 1985-86 for 
the purpose. 17 

Street Light 

2757 street light points have so far been provided in the city for 
the benefit of the residents of the city, as per details given here below : 

Sodium Mercury Bulbs 6 

Mercury Vapour Lamps 417 

Tubes 2334 

Rupees 9,00 lakhs have been provided during the year 1985-86 for 
more street light points. 18 

Rose Garden 

A rose garden in an area of about 21 acres of land has been 
constructed by the Committee for entertainment of the residents of the 
city as well as for tourists. There are 40 varieties of roses in this 
garden. Rs. 3.00 lakhs have been provided for maintenance of this rose 
garden during 1985-86. Apart from the above, there are 10 other parks 
in the city constructed by the Committee. 

Fire Brigade 

The Municipal Committee, Bhatinda is maintaining fire brigade. 
The fire brigade has 5 fire lorries and one jeep with a strength of 25 
employees. Rupees 4.00 lakhs have been provided during the year 
i 985-86 for the maintenance of this fire brigade. 19 


17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Ibid. 
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Municipal Employees Colony 

The Municipal Committee has acquired 100 kanals and 4 marlas of 
land to construct a colony for the employees of the Committee. 

Water Supply and other Sewerage Schemes 

The Punjab Water Supply and Sewerage Board was entrusted with 
the job of providing water and sewerage facilities at Bhatinda under 
the World Bank aided scheme. The expenditure on schemes has been 
revised from 3.66 crores to 3.86 crores. Already 3.70 crore rupees have 
been spent and only 9700 water connections and 6800 sewerage connec- 
tions have been given to date. The schemes have target to cater to the 
needs of 60,000 persons and the population of city has already expand- 
ed beyond 1.30 lakhs. 20 

The Municipal Committee was forced to deposit its own share of 
funds to the said Board for the construction of the sewerage and water 
supply system. It has also to surrender expense for the maintenance of 
the two schemes. It is bounded with an annual recurring interests of 
thirty lakh rupees on capital borrowed from World Bank, State 
Government and Life Insurance Corporation besides losing interest on 
30% of its own share of capital. 

The sewerage system was ill planned and ill levelled. The gauge 
of main and sub-main pipes is too narrow to ensure free flow of 
sewerage water, not to talk of draining out rain water. The sewers 
often remain blocked and during rains create lot of problems for the 
citizens. The wrong levelling often leads to flooding of some areas 
like Motlel Town, Ganesha Basti, Amrik Singh Road, Improvement 
Trust Colony, Paras Ram Nagar, etc. Pools of stagnant water given 
out foul smell and mosquitoes breed there. There is no arrangement 
for disposal of sullage water. The water supply and sewerage board 
took over the maintenance work in February 1985. This year situation 
has further deteriorated and city has become dirtier in spite of all the 
efforts of Municipal Committee to mend the things. * 

Water supply condition is also unsatisfactory. The Municipal 
Committee had taken in hand a scheme to construct a five lakh gallon 
water storage tank in Subhash Park at a cost of Rs. 70 lakhs. The water 
supply and Sewerage Board has kept this construction plan pending. 
The Municipal Committee has got a scheme framed jointly with the 


20. ‘Focus on Bhatinda,’ The Tribune, Chandigarh, 30 July 1985. 
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military authorities for the disposal of rainy water of the town as well 
as the cantonement area. Estimated cost on this scheme is Rs. 12 crore 
only. Under this scheme, water treatment plant is to be constructed. 
About 100 acres of land is being acquired for sewer farm to utilize the 
water of the said treatment plant for agricultural purposes. 

Children Traffic Training Centre Park 

The Municipal Committee is constructing a children Traffic Training 
Centre in rose garden. The estimated cost on this scheme is Rs. 6 lakhs. 
Municipal Rest House 

The Municipal Committee is constructing a rest house near the 
Rose Garden behind Blue Fox. Estimated cost on this rest house is 
Rs. 2.50 lakhs. 



Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha’s 
Relations with Other Phulkian Rulers 

Deepinder Kaur* 

The relations between Nabha and Patiala States during Maharaja 
Hira Singh’s reign were very friendly whereas Nabha’s rela- 
tions with Jind State during this period were not very cordial. 1 The 
ruler of Patiala had favoured Hira Singh’s succession. But the Raja of 
Jind had objected to this appointment. It was partly because no Patiala 
nomination could have pleased him and partly because of a long standing 
misunderstanding which had been there between Hira Singh and himself 
regarding some domestic matters. 2 This was in 1891 when the Chiefs 
of Patiala and Jind along with a representative of the Government had 
sat down to ponder over the selection of the next suitable heir of the 
Nabha Darbar from among the collaterals of the deceased Maharaja 
Bhagwan Singh. Bhagwan Singh had died issueless, and according to 
the sanad of I860, which laid down that, in the event of failure of a 
male issue an heir was to be selected from amongst the members of the 
Phulkian family by the two remaining Phulkian Chiefs and a repre 
sentative of the British Government. 3 

Rajinder Singh, the Maharaja of Patiala, and Raghuvir Singh, 
the Raja of Jind, who had played a conspicious part in the drama, 
which had put Hira Singh on the Nabha throne were no more. 4 
The two Maharajas, Rajinder Singh and Raghuvir Singh had 
already passed away in November 1900 and 1887 respectively when 
Ripudaman Singh succeeded his father, Hird Singh, who died in 
December 1911. In 1900 Bhupinder Singh succeeded his father Rajinder 
Singh. As Bhupinder Singh was only a minor at that time the adminis- 
tration was controlled by a Council of Regency. Full powers were 
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conferred on Bhupinder Singh only on 1st October 1909 when be had 
come of age. 5 6 7 8 

Raghuvir Singh of Jind was succeeded by his grandson, Ranbir 
Singh. That was because Balbir Singh, Raghuvir Singh’s son, had 
already died in 1883. The new Maharaja Ranbir Singh was also 
a minor when his father died. So even Jind State remained under the 
control of the Council of Regency. That was for three years. It was 
only in 1899 when Ranbir Singh came of age that he took over the 
administration from the Regency. 6 

The new ruler of Patiala Bhupinder Singh had continued to main- 
tain the same good relations with Hira Singh as his father had. He 
had actually come over to Nabha in 1910 when Hira Singh was still 
alive. He had come as a friend to ask for Col. Bakhshish Singh, who 
was the then Commandant of Nabha State troops, for service in his 
state- Hira Singh readily agreed, little knowing that this deputation 
was to cause the Maharaja of Patiala to fall out with his successor. The 
deputation of Col. Bakhshish Singh was intially for a year. 7 But inspite 
of subsequent complications it lingered on long after Maharaja Hira 
Singh’s death. With Ripudaman Singh’s succession in 1912 the rela- 
tions between the Nabha and the Patiala rulers continued to be fairly 
good for some months. But soon afterwards they fell out with each 
other and misunderstandings began to develop between these two 
cousins. Possibly the reason was that both of them were more or less 
of the same age and again both had succeeded to power at about the 
same time. They were as jealous of each other as sensitive about their 
status and prestige. The hypersensitivity about their status was by no 
means peculiar to them. Most Indian princes in those days had it. 8 In 
the words of Barbara Ramusack, “Each prince was ambitious, arrogant, 
energetic and jealous.’* There were, of course, other reasons why they 
could not pull along well. Nabha and Patiala territories were such 
that they interwined at many places and, therefore, caused many 
border and jurisdictional disputes. 9 A set of selfish courtiers succeeded 
in making both the princes dead enemies of each other. Intrigues and 

5. Kahan Singh, Bhai, Mahan Kosh, Vol. Ill, Patiala State Govt., 1931, pp. 2203-08. 

6. Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 1573-74. 

7. Munnalal Syngal, op.cit., p. 50. 

8. Barbara N. Ramusack, ‘Incident at Nabha,’ The Panjab Past and Present, Essays 
in Honour of Dr Ganda Singh, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1978, p. 434. 

9. Ibid. 
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countpr-in,trigues led to open hostilities. It was evident to many contem- 
poraries that there jwas a danger of both the states being engulfed in a 
fatal conflict. 1 ? Apart from the deputation of Colonel Bakhshish Singh 
relations, between the two rulers further got strained because of Bhai 
Kahan Singh. Sardar Bahadur Bhai Kahan Singh was a popular Sikh 
scholar;With a shrewd insight into human nature. He was a clever 
and a far-sighted man. He had been the tutor of Ripudaman Singh 
when the latter was still tikka, i.e., heir apparent. Kahan Singh had 
then wielded a lot of influence on , the prince as tutor. 11 When 
appointed judge of the newly established High Court in 1913 he, there- 
fore, began wielding great powers in the , state. However, difference . 
arose between him and the Maharaja after he had served the state as 
a High Court Judge in Nabha for a year or so. Bhai Kahan Singh left 
Nabha State and went to Patiala where after some time he was 
appointed Vakil to the Political Agent. This appointment was of a 
highly delicate nature but one which could help Kahan Singh to poison 
the mind of the Political Agent against the Maharaja. Ripudaman 
Singh resented this appointment and had tried to persuade the politi- 
cal department not to go in for this appointment but failed to carry 
Conviction vyith the department. 18 He could not match the well earned 
popularity of Bhai Sahib with, the Political Department. The latter 
Who had got the title of Sardar Bahadur by the British Government 
primarily for his services with the them. 13 Ripudaman Singh failed 
dismally to get Bhai Kahan Singh removed from his appointment with 
the Political Agent but succeeded in spoiling his relations with the 
Maharaja of Patiala. Every move of his against Kahan Singh was, 
resented by the Maharaja of Patiala, 14 

,The relations of Jind State with Nabha were never very friendly 
during this period and soon assumed the form of hostility. This 
strained relations between the two states superimposed Jind on the 
qurrrel that had started between , the rulers of Nabha and Patiala. 

It began wiih Maharaja Ranbir , Singh of Jind raising the old question 
of precedence over Nabha. This question of precedence had been 

10. Sardul Singh Caveeshar, The Akali Movement, The Panjab Past and Present, 
Vol. VII, .1973, p. 130. 

11. Munnalal Syngal, op.cit., p. 49. 
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13. Rachhpal Kaur (edited), Bhai Kahan Singh De Aparkashtt Safarname, Nabha, 
1983, p. xvi. 

14. Munnalal Syngal, j op. cit., p. 49. 
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taken up by the Maharaja of Jind on a few occasions earlier also, but 
the Government had been postponing any decisions. 15 

In 1859 the Raja of Nabha had put forward his claim of precedence 
over the Raja of Jind. But the Viceroy, Lord Canning, hail after a 
careful consideration, given weight to Jind’S precedence over Nabha. 
That Was in keeping with the help and loyalty which he had shown 
during the recent Sutlej compaign of 1845-46. Whereas the father of the 
present Raja of Nabha had openly displayed defiance to the British 
Government. But it was clearly amd meaningfully defined that the 
decision of precedence rested upon tile prepon^rance 1 of authority. It 
was further added that the Viceroy '‘recognises no real distinction be 
in point either of rank or dignity between these two Chiefs whom the 
British Government regards with equal favour.” 16 After this ruling 
of the Viceroy the practice of giving precedence to the Jind ruler over 
the Nabha was followed on five occasions between I860 and 1876. 17 
In 1880 during the Afghan War Hira Singh helped the British Govern- 
ment with both men and money. It was decided to give a practical 
shape to the remarks; of Canning, and in return Hira Singh was 
awarded precedence over Jind. In 1887 Maharaja Hira Singh’s personal 
salute was increased from 11 guns to 13 guns. Again in the year 1897 
Hira Singh actively helped the British Government in the battle of 
Tirah and once again his personal salute of 13 guns was increased to 
15 guns. 18 

The rift over precedence was once again picked up by the Maharaja 
of Jind soon after the reception of the Chief’s of his H.M. the King 
Emperor which took place in December 1911. Maharaja Hira Singh 
of Nabha was on the occasion given precedence over the Maharaja 
of Jind. Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Jind felt humiliated that on such 
a big occasion he was given precedence not before but after Nabha. He 
strongly urged to have this issue of precedence examined. 19 No action 
was taken by the Government on this request of the Jind ruler. 
Maharaja Hira Singh’s relations with the British Government had been 
very good, and above that he had always been loyal and obedient to 
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19. Munnalal Syngal, op.cit., p. 51. 
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the Paramount Power and had always won their good will. Moreover, 
his salute as a Chief was 15 guns which was more than that of Ranbir 
Singh, whose Chief salute was only 13 guns. The issue was literally 
thrown under the carpet and remained there for five years. Thinking 
that the time was appropriate, he brought forth the issue again in 1916. 
M.F.O. Dwyer, the then Lieutenant Governor, fully supported the 
cause of the Maharaja of Jind. He threw his weight in favour of the 
Jind rtiler and supported the Jind ruler’s plea for the restoration of 
the former status of 1860 than that of 1880, which gave priority to 
Jind state ofi all public occasions even while recognising their equal 
status. But still the question of precedence was not looked upon by 
the Government and it remained under the carpet as before. 20 

What seems to have tempted the Jind ruler to make a new bid 
for precedence in 1916 was that the World War I had helped him 
ingratiate himself with the British rulers of the country whereas in the 
same period Ripudaman Singh, the ruler of Nabha, had brought fresh 
troubles on himself. Unfortunately for the Jind ruler, the exigency of 
war had prevented the paramount power from heeding his claim and he 
had to wait for the War to end to make another bid. 21 He made that 
bid in 1919 by which time his State had earned a lot of esteem in the 
eyes of the Viceroy. That esteem was underlined in the Kharita granted 
to him, by the Governor-General, on 30 June 1919. The Kharita ran 
as follows : 

“On behalf of His Majesty, the King Emperor and myself, I thank 
your Highness most warmly for the staunch support and very subs- 
tantial aid rendered by the Jind State during the whole period of the 
war.. .Your Highness has manifested the depth of your steadfast loyalty 
and devotion to His Imperial Majesty, the King of the British 
Empire.” 22 As an acknowledgement of the outstanding loyalty, and 
services rendered by the State in the time of War as Maharaja he was 
informed that he was now, “entitled to a salute of 15 guns personal 
and 13 guns permanent” and declared to be, “one of the most respect- 
ed princes of the Punjab enjoying the special confidence and appreci- 
ation of the Supreme Government.” 23 Maharaja Ranbir Singh thought 


20. Ibid., pp. 51-2. 
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the time had come for him to re-open the issue of his own precedence' 
over Nabha In his application to the Government at Delhi to do 
so, he argued that a Chief’s salute, was one of the main factors to be 
taken into consideration, while dealing with the question of prece- 
dence. He stated that it was the Maharaja of Nabha’s personal salute of 
15 guns in 1911 which had secured his precedence over the Maharaja 
of Jind. Now that Maharaja of Nabha enjoyed that number of salute 
as a person was no more and the new ruler did not have the" same 
number of salute marking his official functions, he may be categorically' 
stated to have precedence over his counterpart an Nabtfa. 24 While 
forwarding and recommending Jind ruler’s application to the Govern- 
ment of India, Michall O’Dwyer supported Jind ruler’s request for' 
precedence. He suggested to the Governor-General that a timely 
action then could teach the Maharaja of Nabha a lesson fdr his for- 
mer stubborness and to be more particular about the wishes of the 
paramount power. 28 But the Government of India thought differently. 
It was of the opinion that a princely state must not suffer for the 
attitude or wrong actions of its ruler at a particular period. A ruler’s 
headship of his state lasts only for his life time and not permanently. 
Anything done by him as a ruler, therefore, should not determine his 
precedence as a ruler, particularly so at a critical time, as was being 
suggested by the Lt. Governor of Punjab. 26 Punjab was soothing with 
trouble for the Government in 1919, M.O. Dwyer, on finding the 
Government, reluctant in accepting his suggestion, he made a new 
suggestion. He now suggested that if for particular reasons the Govern- 
ment did not see it fit to give Jind precedence it must atleast again 
lay down as was laid down by Lord Canning in 1859-60 that, "while 
H.E. Recognises no real distinction in point either of rank or dignity 
between these two chiefs whom the British Government regards with 
equal favour, the first place on all public occasions be assigned to the 
Maharaja of Jind. 27 But the Governor-General did not accept this 
suggestion of M.O. ’Dwyer either. When M.O.’Dwyer retired, Sir 
Edward Machlagan succeeded him. The later was a man of different 
temperament than his predecessor. Soon afterwards he picked up the 
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issue of the Jiad Nabha precedence. Machlagen did not dispute the 
fact that Jind State had rendered more service and . had shown more; 
loyalty to the Government than that of Nabha State. But that could 
not be made an argument for giving his state or him as its ruler a 
precedence in rank. He argued that had Jind State not been awarded 
for its services, its precedence over Nabha could have been 
considered but now that Jind State had been generously awarded for 
its services. He did not see it fit that Jind State must benefit further 
at Nabha State’s expense, particularly when Nabha ruler had already 
been punished for his attitude.. He pointed out that the Government 
had already given solemn warning and conveyed to the Nabha ruler its 
unmistakable disapproval of his disposition towards the Government, 
It did not appear advisable to Sir Edward Machlagen to add at this 
stage another mark of disgrace on the Nabha ruler, which the revo- 
cation of privilege enjoyed by the Nabha State for. nearly .60 years 
would have amounted to. He felt that from the Government point pf 
view, it would be impolitic to do so. It would embitter further the 
relations between the Nabha State on one hand and the British on the 
other. 28 Jind state, thus lost the batttle for no fault on its rulers part 
or for any special effort by his rival. He turned very spur towards the 
British Government of the Punjab and the, Nabha ruler. That was 
when the Nabha Darbar was also feeling very hurt and humiliated. 

To return back to Nabha’s relations with Patiala we notice that 
they had in the meanwhile ceased to be cordial. To a great extent it 
was because both the princes were over-ambitious and haughty. It 
was natural that they should fall out sooner or later. Their rivalry 
apparently began around 1912 continued during the war and sharpened 
in the post war years. Intrigues and counter intrigues on the part bf 
courtiers of both the Maharajas gave to their rivalries the form of clear 
strife. The tribal jealousies, egoism together with the mischiefs of 
certain self-conceited persons contributed, in big ways to the strife bet- 
ween the two Maharajas. 28 The attitude of Nabha ruler to Bhai Kuhan 
SinghVappointment was not the only example of. this kind. Another 
example of the same nature was the appointment of Gurnam Singh at 
Patiala. 30 Gurnam Singh was a Sardar ; of Nabha state. 
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When he took service in Patiala in 1915, the Nabha courtiers 
worked up the Nabha’s Maharaja against Gurnam Singh’s role in ins- 
tigating the Maharaja of Patiala against him. That feeling of the 
Maharaja of Nabha cannot be understood till seen in its proper con- 
text. It all began with the Maharaja of Nabha complaining to the 
British Government against the mechanisation against him of the 
Maharajas of Patiala and Jind and Gurnam Singh instigating the 
Patiala ruler against him. 31 Maharaja Ripudaman Singh knew that 
Patiala and Jind States were launching complaints against him to the 
political department and that Gurnam Singh was taking more than a 
normal interest in it. In an attempt to make his position clear, the 
Maharaja asked his Foreign Minister, Lala Bishan Das, to write about; 
his version of what was happening to the Lieutenant Colonel B.E. 
Gorden, the then Political Agent of the Phulkian States. Lala Bishan 
Das wrote the following letter to him. 32 On 10 September 1915, “You 
know the present rift between Nabha and Patiala. Since Gurnam Singh 
took service in Patiala, the old enmity of Jind with Nabha seems to 
have revived. Both the states now seem inclined and bent to do 'mis- 
chief to Nabha by devising baseless mechanisations. It is possible 
that some of the leading men of these states-men apparently entitled 
to respect and trust, may, with an intent to poison the mind of the 
Government, approach the British authorities, directly or indirectly, 
with fabricated reports against the state. I, therefore, write to inform 
you that should any person take into his head to tell a tale against the 
state, the authorities will kindly have the facts verified from us.’’ 33 
The letter also stated that the two Sardars of Patiala, Zulfikar Ali 
Khan and Joginder Singh, had earlier acted towards him in the same 
inimical manner. That was in 1912. He requested the Political Agent 
to convey the information which he was now providing about the rulers 
of Jind and Patiala and Gurnam Singh to the Punjab Government and 
through them to the Government of India. With a view to carry full 
conviction the letter also stated that the information about Zulfikar 
Ali Khan and Sardar Joginder Singh was similarly disposed towards 
this state, was communicated to Mr Atkins, the then Political Agent, in 
1912 through the Agency Vakil. 31 
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This letter did not serve the purpose intended of it. One reason 
why it failed to provide the desired result was that the Government was 
very sour about Nabha Darbar’s obstructive and unfriendly attitude 
towards the British rulers of Punjab and India. Instead of getting any 
favourable assurance in response to his letter, what he got was a warn- 
ing on his general attitude towards the Government. 35 In reply to his 
letter, he received a letter dated 18th September 1915, written on behalf 
of the Government by B.E. Gorden to the Foreign Minister of Nabha. 
The reply was that, the letter dated the 10th Sept. 1915 “was duly 
shown to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor who has desired me to 
convey the following remarks to the Darbar.” “I am to say that if the 
attitude of the Darbar towards the Paramount Power were what it 
should be they need not fear any outside mechanisations from whatever 
source. Unfortunately the Darbar, in spite of repeated warnings of 
the most solemn kind have maintained an attitude of mistrust and 
sullenness towards the British Government.... So far the Darbar have 
not abandoned their un-satisfactory and un-friendly attitude, and if 
this had led to rumours as to the probably results, the Darbar have 
themselves to blame.” 36 

It is easy to explain the nature of the reply that Maharaja Ripuda- 
man Singh had received in the form of this letter. His attitude towards 
the Government was completely lacking in servility and was in sharp 
contrast to that of Maharaja Bhupender Singh of Patiala. Moreover, 
his attitude was attributed to his nationalist temper. According to 
M.L. Syngal whereas Maharaja Bhupender Singh. 

“as ever ready to comply with the demands of the Political 
Department for obvious reasons but this did not appeal to the 
patriotic feeling of- Ripudaman Singh.” 37 
It was this attitude that had actually brought a conflict between 
the two, felt Syngal Maharaja Ridudaman Singh could never win the 
good opinion of the Government. There was something in his tempera- 
ment that came in the way of his doing so. At the beginning of his 
career, Nabha Prince seemed to be an advantage. He was elected to 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in 1909, but later Patiala gained the 
upper hand in rank and resources and the Maharaja of Nabha was 
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left to play the underdog. It appears to Barbara N. Ramsack that it 
was because of this that Ripudaman Singh had adopted, , “desperate 
measures” later to “discredit his rival.” The two rulers had begun 
quarelling on all sorts of sundry things as the respective rulers of their 
states. 88 There is much in what Syngal says. General break-down 
of law and order riot only within the borders but also the confines of 
each individual state also caused hostilities between Nabha and the 
neighbouring states. During the reigns of Bbupinder Singh and his 
counterpart in other states, the Phulkian States witnessed a number 
of incidents of theft, murder, arrests, trials, abduction of girls, of 
firing into each others territories by their forces and subjects. 89 Hosti- 
lities increased in number with each passing year, ultimately . leading 
an open conflict. Informal efforts were made at various intervals by 
many well meaning intermediaries to bring them together but without 
success. Bhai Arjan Singh of Bagarian, the traditional religious coun- 
sellor of Phulkian House,, tried in August 1917 to do this by hushing 
up things but his efforts just produced only a temporary respite and 
they began quarelling once again. 40 In December 1921a deputation 
was sent to Patiala by Nabha ruler to arrange for a reconciliatory 
■meeting, but the terms put forward by Patiala were of total surrender 
-to which Nabha ruler reacted by rejecting them with contempt. 41 
Nabha ruler put lot of faith on the advice ofhisDiwan, Narasinga 
Rao, in whatever he did. Unfortunately for him Narasinga Rao left 
Nabha state service and joined the service of the Indore Darbar as 
Chief Minister. The departure of his able adviser handicapped the 
Nabha ruler a great deal in his subsequent dealings with the rulers of 
other neighbouring states including Patiala. 42 When face to face with 
a diplomatic offensive of the Patiala ruler, he bungled, exploiting it to 
his own advantage; With an able adviser, Narasinga Rao no longer 
beside him he allowed his ever increasing disputes with the Patiala 
ruler on one hand and the Government on the other to have: the 
better of him. The growing popularity of the Patiala ruler with the 
Government was of great un-ease to the Nabha ruler and it further 
unnerved him. 48 In fact without fully appreciating the big way in 

38. Barbara N. Ramusack, op.cit., pp. 434-45. 
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which the dice was loaded against him, he allowed the Maharaja of 
Patiala to outwit hirm When the Patiala ruler suggested to him to 
refer his proposals to the Government, he agreed. At the time he 
could not see that the Patiala Maharaja was making that suggestion 
because he was feeling sure of the Government support to him in his 
quarrel with the Nabha ruler.* 4 The case was lost by the Nabha ruler 
before, it began the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee made 
a penetrating observation when it remarked later that, 

“It was an evil day when the two Princes allowed themselves to 
be cajoled into referring their dispute to the Government. For 
one of them at least it meant only falling into a trap.” 45 
The Government of India did act, as suspected by the S.G.P.C. 
in harming the interest of the Nabha ruler. The first step to do so 
was taken by J.P. Thompson, Secretary to the Government of India, 
when he drafted the resolution on the procedure to be followed for 
solving the dispute between Nabha and Patiala rulers, on December 
19, 1922. 46 The resolution ran as follows : 

“A cfispute having arisen between His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala and His Highness the Maharaja of Nabha and either 
Prince having preferred against the other charges of violation of 
sovereignty and other unfriendly acts, the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to appoint the Hon’ble Mr Justice L. Sturt, 
C.I.E., I.C.S. a Puisne Judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Allahabad, to be a Commissioner to inquire into the charges 
brought by the above mentioned Princes against each other. ..and 
to report the result of his investigation to the Governor General 
in Council. The inquiry will be conducted at Ambala at a place 
and date to be appointed by the aforesaid Commissioner and to 
be notified to the Parties concerned by the Agent to the Governor 
General, Punjab States. The Commissioner shall have full power, 
thereafter, to fix time of hearing, to adjourn hearings to adj.ust and 
arrange methods of procedure, to settle the course which the 
inquiry shall take to call for and to receive or reject evidence docu- 


44. Ibid. 

45. Truth about Nabha, published by Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, 
1923, Amritsar, p. 73. 

46. Delhi Records 2, Secret, File No. 628, Political 1823, Government of India 
Foreign and Political Department, Serial Nos. 1-14, pp. 1-2 (IOLR), 
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mentary or other, to hear such persons, not being legal prac- 

tioners, on behalf of the parties, as he may think fit and gener- 
ally to guide the whole of the proceedings of inquiry as from 

time to time shall appear to him proper for the purpose thereof.” 47 

The resolution clearly amounted to the Government acquiring the 
power to take any decision on the Nabha’s dispute with Patiala. A 
Commissioner appointed by it could call for any evidence, reject it 
and summon any person to appear before .it and answer any question 
put to him without any lawyer to aid him. 48 Maharaja Nabha unaided 
by his able adviser Narasinga Rao, slowly but inevitably began losing 
his case. Maharaja of Nabha’s complete lack of aptitude for facing 
such enquiries only added to his difficulties. When he had agreed to 
hand over his dispute, with Patiala, to the Government of India he had 
never imagined a regular but loaded enquiry in the dispute. 49 Little 
wonder that on hearing of the resolution of the Secretary of Govern- 
ment of India to institute such an enquiry, he went panicky and des- 
parately desired to put on end to any such investigation. So great 
was Nabha rulers fear of the enquiry that while it was still it? its initial 
stages he took desperate steps to end it and to solve his disputes 
immediately and directly with the Patiala ruler. For the proposal he 
employed Sir Ali Iman Council as his Counsel. 50 Ali Iman was a well 
known Bihari lawyer and a moderate Muslim politician. The latter got 
active and held a number of interviews between 4th December 1922 
and 3rd January 1923 with diverse but influential people of Patiala 
State. He met Sir Daya Kishan Kaul, the Foreign Minister of Patiala, 
several times in this connection. Sir Ali Iman discussed with him 
various alternatives to end the quarrel and even met the Maharaja of 
Patiala. Ali Iman was so keen to secure peace and stop Government 
intervention that his motto at the moment seemded to be ‘peace-at any 
cost,’ which meant agreeing to all the terms of the Patiala Darbar 
unhesitantly, such as the unreciprocated release of all Patiala subjects 
and offenders, money compensation, surrender of Nabha officials and 
non-officials who were suspected by the Patiala Darbar of playing any 
sort pf part in arresting or alleging Patiala subjects, and above all an 


47. Ibid. 

48. Ibid. 

49. Barbara N. Ramusack, op. cit., p. 437. 

50. Munnalal Syngal, op.cit., p. 81. 
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apology full and complete by the Nabaa Darbar. 51 

But his efforts proved abortive. His efforts in fact did more harm 
than good to the Nabha ruler, in fact they led to a conviction that the 
Maharaja of Nabha was the guilty party in the dispute the Maharaja 
of Nabha, therefore, got desperable and finally refused to go as far as 
Ali Iman wanted him to go for attaining peace. He felt accepting«these / 

terms suggested by Ali Iman would mean sacrificing his prestige to an 
extent that would be unendurable. He was on no account prepared to 
reduce his status and refused to agree to the terms suggested. 62 Per- 
haps, Iman might have still succeeded in bringing Patiala and Nabha 
together if the political authorities had extended him some help by 
exerting a bit of pressure on the Patiala ruler to soften his terms but 
they did not do so. On the other hand, the Government functionaries 
so acted as to see that no compromise might come about between the 
rulers of Nabha and Patiala. They the Government, in fact neither 
exerted any pressure on the Patiala ruler nor gave enough time to Ali 
Iman to soften the two quarreling rulers to agree on some compromise 
that would save the. face of both. 

On the 3rd of January 1923, the A. G. G. informed the Maharaja 
telegraphically that the 

‘ Government decision regarding proposed settlement doubtful and 
in the meantime in the absence of dnfinite orders from Govern- 
ment of India enquiry will proceed.” 58 
According to both Government and non-Government records this was 
done when the attempts were still being made to end the feud. The 
Nabha ruler saw through the game of the Political Department and 
made a fresh bid to end this quarrel with the Patiala’s Maharaja by / 

some direct understanding. 

A fortnightly report on the political situation in the Punjab con- 
firms this. The report stated, “...attempts are still being made by the 
Maharaja of Nabha to induce the Maharaja of Patiala to settle, their 
mutual disputes.” 64 The Maharaja of Nabha wrote a personal letter 


51. Ibid. 

52. Truth about Nabha, pp. 74-5. 

53. Munnalal Syngal, op.cit., p. 90. 

54. File No. 583-Pol., Part II (Secret), 1923, Foreign and Political Department, 
Political, Subject, Fortnightly reports on the Political Situation in the Punjab 
States during the year 1923, p. 4 (Ref. File No. R/l/l/1355)j IOLR. 
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which was received by the Maharaja of Patiala on 29 January 1923. 
In this letter the Maharaja of Nabha said that he was glad to learn 
that Patiala was disposed to renew their old friendly relations and that 
he proposed to come to Patiala by special train on the 31st January 
1923. 86 It was a conciliatory gesture but was spurned by the Maharaja 
of Paltiala. Feeling sure of Government support the Patiala Maharaja 
continued to prolong the conflict. He feigned anger on the tone of 
the letter of the Nabha ruler and repeated his persistent demand for an 
unconditional apology from the Nabha ruler for his pastjnisdeeds. He 
wrote that for a settlement the apology has to be full and complete. 
In reply to a conciliatory gesture from Nabha ruler he wrote that he 
was extremely angry with the tenor of the Maharaja of Nabha’s letter. 
Far from sending an apology and asking forgiveness, he insisted, this 
letter made it appear that it was Patiala, who was the guilty party and 
was asking for pardon. Patiala was, therefore, sending a verbal reply 
that he must have a proper apology from Nabha befofe anything could 
be done and that even then it would be necessary to obtain the Viceroy’s 
approval before any steps could be taken towards a reconciliation or 
before he could meet the Maharaja of Nabha in person. 59 

At this stage when the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee tried to bring about a reconciliation between these two Sikh 
princes, it failed. That was because of the injured feeling of the Nabha 
ruler for the rebuff that he had received at the hands of the Maharaja 
of Patiala a little eariier. On 3rd April absolution was passed at a 
meeting of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee stating 
that efforts would be made by them to settle the quarrel among these 
Sikh states. Copies of the resolution were sent to Patiala and Nabha. 
The former cleverly agreed to receive a deputation whereas the latter 
sent no reply. 57 However, the deputation proceeded on 2nd May as 
was mentioned in the resolution. The deputation which was beaded 
by the Master Tara Singh reached Patiala and received by the Maha- 
raja. He gave them a long and patient hearing and explained his 
stand point. The deputation then withdrew and proceeded to Nabha. 
On reaching Nabha they received a somewhat inhospitable treatment. 
They were informed that the Maharaja could not see them personally 


55. Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid., pp. 12-14. 
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and anything they had to say could be said to Naming Rao, the 
Diwan (Narsinga Rao had come back to hi3 office by the time). The 
deputation felt hurt and expressed their unwilingness to do so and 
withdrew. They made a second attempt to see the Maharaja on the 
following day and having met with the same reply returned to 
Amritsar. 58 It is difficult to understand the attitude of the Maharaja 
of Nabha to the deputation but he did commit a diplomatic blunder. 
Instead of wining sympathy for himself of the influantial S.G P.C., he 
isolated himself from it. It ceased to be as enthusiastic about recon- 
ciling the Nabha and Patiala rulers as before. Maharaja Nabha made 
amends by publically sympathising with the Gurdwara Reform Move- 
ment which had reached a decisive stage by the beginning of 1923. 59 
The Government took a very serious note of the Nabha ruler extend- 
ing public sympathy to the Gurdwara Reform Movement and its Akali 
leaders. That was immediately after J. P. Thompson received a letter 
from the Political Agent. The letter stated : 

“It has .... been reported, that in order to atone For his attitude 
towards the deputation, the Maharaja of Nabha is showing sympa- 
thy towards the recently released Akali prisoners relating to Guru- 
ka-Bagh incident. It is stated that a large number of these priso- 
ners were invited to Nabha where they were given a public recep- 
tion at the Railway Station by the Akali Diwan of Nabha.” 50 

The Nabha ruler had added new dimension to his relation with 
his suzerain power and naturally got most anxious now to come to eDd 
his dispute with the Maharaja of Patiala. For a different reason the 
Maharaja of Patiala also now got keen on it. He seems to have got 
worried of the rapid popularity that the Nabha counterpart had started 
achieving among the leaders of the Gurawara Reform Movement.* 1 

The stage was set for a settlement. Both the Maharajas felt that 
the settlement of their mutual differences was round the corner. Keen 
as the Maharaja Patiala was for a settlement now, he hoped for both 
a settlement with Nabha and the end of tjje enquiry as is clear from 
the telegrams that the Prime Minister of Patiala sent to Ali Iman ever 


58. Ibid., p. 16. 

59. Ibid.,p. 17. 

60. Ibid., pp, 17-8. 

61. Truth about Nabha , p. 76. 
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the Maharaja of Nabha on 1st and 2nd January 1923 respectively. 

“(a) Expecting orders of Government for stopping of enquiry. 

(b) Agent Governor General strongly recommended postponement 
of enquiry pending from Government. An returning Patiala.” 

But they somehow could not reach any common agreement and 
the enquiry proceeded. 62 

The relations of Ripudaman Singh as the Maharaja of Nabha thus 
were far from amicable with the Maharaja of Patiala a little less than 
half a year. His relations were also bitter with the Jind ruler in this 
period. That was unfortunate for him. He was, indeed surrounded 
by a number of difficulties from all sides, the British Government was 
hostile to him and this directly or indirectly affected his relations with 
other Indian States in general and the Phulkian States in particular. 
The two Phulkian States were not very keen on securing the friendship 
and good will of the Nabha State at the expense of displeasing the 
paramount power, the British Government. 



62. Ibid., pp. 76-7. 
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Missionary Activities in Punjab and U. P. : 
Its Reaction and Response 

Dr R. K. Ghai* 

Before the Charter Act of 1813 the Christian missionaries were 
not allowed to enter the territories of the British East India Company. 
However, the missionary work was conducted from the areas on the 
periphery of the British territories. But in England in the late eighteenth 
century the Christian missionaries particularly persons like Wilberforce 
pressurised the Home Government to permit them to preach Christia- 
nity in India. Therefore* after the grant of permission in 1813 a large 
number of churches in Great Britain and the United States sent mission- 
aries to India for the spread of Christianity. They argued that the 
salvation of the Indian people who were sunk in the molasse of back- 
wardness, superstitions and barbarous customs lay in the conversion of 
the masses. As their view of Indian society was more or less identical 
with those of the Utilitarians 1 who, during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century occupied many official positions, these missionaries ob- 
tained official support to propagate Christianity indirectly. 

In spite of the fact that the Christian missionaries were active all 
over India, the major thrust in this study is to discuss the missionary 
activites in Punjab and North-West Provinces (present U.P.) because 
these missionaries were very active in these regions. 

The Church of England was represented throughout Punjab and 
U.P. by the ecclesiastical establishment and several missionary societies 
for the Europeans in the East India Company’s civil and military servi- 
ces. The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, the Zenana 
Bible and Medical Mission, etc., the chaplains, missionaries, and Indian 
converts in North India were placed first under the authority of the 
Bishop of Calcutta and then, with the establishment of new dioceses, 
of the Bishop of Lahore in 1877 and Lucknow in 1893. 2 The missionary 

‘Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Eric Stokes, The English Utilitarians and India, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1959, pp. 47-80. 

2. John C. B. Webster, Christian Community and Change in Nineteenth Century 
North-India, Macmillian Company of India, Delhi, 1976, p. 4. 
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societies were generally invited to the Punjab and cities of the U.P. by 
local committees of Europeans eager to spread Christianity among the 
Indian. population. In response to these invitations (and offer of finan- 
cial support that accompanied them) the Church Missionary Society of 
the United States began its work at Chunar, Agra, Meerut, Banaras and 
Gorakhpur in the U.P. between 1809 and 1825, and Simla and Kotgarh 
in 1840, and at Amritsar in the Punjab in 1892. 3 

The other two churches which had missions in both provinces of 
North India were the two American churches, namely, the Presbyterian 
and the Methodist Episcopal churches. The former was the first to 
establish permanent missionary work in the Punjab, beginning at 
Ludhiana in 1834. 4 From there they spread to Rawalpindi, Ambala 
and North-Western U.P. Their mission in Central U.P. began at Allaha- 
bad in 1836 and Fatehgarh in 1838. The later began its work in 1856 
in Rohilkhand and established mission stations at Lucknow, Shaharan- 
pur, Bareilly, Moradabad, Bijnor and Nainital in the years immediately 
following the 1857 uprising. The Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
were the other two groups which were firmly planted on the soil of 
Nprth India and made significant progress in building up the ecclesias- 
tical structure vertically and horizontally : the former represented the 
church hierarchy while the latter explained the work of these churches 
among the people. 5 6 

How significant was their work can be assessed from the number 
of institutions of diverse nature they established, such as churches, 
mission schools, clinics or hospitals in most of the large towns and the 
major cities of North India. Among them, we may count some of the 
Christian colleges of considerable repute — Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, St. John’s College, Agra, and 
Isabella Theoburn College, Lucknow to name only a few. 8 

To facilitate their proselytizing work the Christian missionaries 
resorted to a social and philanthropic activities. They established many 
schools and colleges to educate the Indian masses. 7 On the one hand. 


3. Ibid., pp. 5-6, 

4. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Government of India, Calcutta, 1808, p. 52. 

5. Ganda Singh (ed-), Punjab : 1849-1960, Khalsa College, Patiala, 1962, pp. 75-79, 

6. Imperial Gazetteer of India, p. 52. 

7. Dhanpat Pandey, The Arya Samaj and Indian Nationalist, 1875-1920 , S. Chand 

& Co-, Delhi, 1972, p. 2. Also see John C. B. Webster, op. eit., p. 6. 
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the missionaries imparted modern secular education through the medium 
of English language and on the other, they started educational insitu- 
tions which also gave religious instructions in Christianity. To boost up 
their mission of spreading Christianity they established a printing press 
in 1835 at Ludhiana and “soon produced a stream of tracts, pamphlets 
and journals in Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Kashmiri,” 8 

The Bengalis were the first to be conquered and converted to the 
Christian faith. 9 As the British empire in India incorporated the then 
North West Provinces and Punjab the European Christian niissionaries 
assisted by the native Bengali Christians entered into these territories 
“to carry on their evangelic work through' a large number of mission 
institutions and agencies run on the British imperial principle of ‘native 
agency and European superintendence.” 10 

In fact there were three areas in which the Christian missionaries 
became involved in changing the external circumstances of people’s life- 
evangelicalism, education and famine relief. Their work in these areas 
motivated to preach the gospel and win converts was essentially a 
by-product of that central concern which has been described as their 
effort at removing the public prejudice against Christianity and, positi- 
vely winning sympathy and respect for Christians. Their education and 
medical works created channels of access to people who out of ignorance 
misunderstood the evangelists’ motives. 11 No doubt, it was a very 
subtle but a necessary method devised to remove the bias of the Indian 
peoples before goading them to become Christians. 12 When the famines 
took place in India particularly after 1860 the Christian missionaries 


8. Punjab Government, Gazetteer of the Ludhiana District 1888-89, (Calcutta 
Central Press, Calcutta, n. d-, pp. 74*76. 

9. In Bengal a large number of high caste educated Bengalies were converted to 
Christianity by Grant Duff. To name a few, we may mention Mahesh Chandra 
Ghosh, Kailash Chandra Mukerjee, Peary Mohan Rudra, Krishan Mohan 
Banerjee, Michael Madhusudan Datt, Prosana Chandra Banerjee, Tara Charan 
Banerjee. For reference, see David Kopf, “Rammohan Roy and the Bengal 
Renaissance : An Historiography Essay” in V. C. Joshi (ed.), Rammohan Roy 
and the Process of Modernization in India, Vikas Publishing House, 1975, 
Delhi, pp. 30-31. 

10- John C. B. Webster, op. ctt., p. 89. 

11. Surendra Kumar Datta, the Desire of India, Church Missionary Society, 
London, 1908, p. 197. 

12. Sri.Ram Sharma, Mahatma HansraJ, Maker of the Modern Punjab, Arya 
Pradeshik Pratinidhi Sabha, Jullundur, 1965, pp. 104-05. 
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got involved in the philanthropic work in order to evangelize, if possi- 
ble, convert the starving population to Christianity. It was during this 
period that a large number of people died in famines leaving behind 
young boys and girls as orphans. The Christian missionaries opened 
boarding schools and dispensaries for them with a view to bring them 
into the fold of Christianity. 13 Within a very short time these missiona- 
ries established a large number of both philanthropic and educational 
institutions such as schools, colleges, hospitals, dispensaries, leper 
asylums or zenana missions and famine relief centres. The missionaries 
thus were successful in their evangelistic efforts. The consequences were 
most significant because the convert changed not just his religious 
beliefs and moral code but his community membership as well. 14 This 
change involved many of the ties which bound the convert to his former 
religious community. 

The activities of the Christian Missionaries resulting the conversion 
of the Indian people aroused considerable opposition and brought the 
missionaries into almost inevitable conflict with the members of the 
community out of which their converts had come. One well-publicised 
case illustrating the conflict over custody was that of the conversion 
of three students of Lahore Mission School in 1866 : 15 

Early in August 1866, there was an uproar in Lahore, especially 
in our part of town, people running to Rev. C.W. Forman's house 
to see Dina Nath, who had left his home to become a Christian. 
He was a boy of about sixteen years of age. His father lodged a 
complaint in the court against Mr. Forman, who then asked the 
court to decide the case after fully hearing the boy himself. The 
boy, Dina Nath, was so firm in his replies to the questions put to 
him by the judge that the latter felt obliged to give permission to 
Mr. Forman to baptize the boy whenever he pleased. 

About a week after Dina Nath’s leaving home, another youngman, 
Sant Ram, a class-mate of mine, went away to Mr. Forman’s house 
with a resolve to join Dina Nath and be baptized alongwith him. 
I cannot describe the condition of Lahore in those days. Hundreds 


13. Philip Woodruff. The Men Who Ruled India : The Guardians , Jariathan Cape, 
London, 1963, p. 16. Also see B. B. Misra, op. cit., pp. 155-56. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Puran Chand Uppal, The Conversion of Puran Chand Uppal : The Story Told by 
himself, Lodiana, 1903, pp. 9-10 quoted by John C. B. Webster, op. cit:, p. 135. 
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of men, women and boys kept continually going from morning till 
late at night to the Naulakha Mission Compound, to have a chance 
of seeing these two high caste school boys, whom they believed, 

to be under the wizard charm of the Padri Sahib 

Although the parents of these boys appealed to the law courts for 
the custody of their sons, which was rejected by the judges, presumably 
due to the judges’ loyalty to their fellow religionists. Reacting sharply, 
the leaders of the Hindu and Muslim communities passed the sentence 
of excommunication and interdiction against those among them who 
would use wells from which Christians draw water . 16 

There was spontaneous reaction to the massive missionary activities 
by the reformist organizations. By this time many well-organized 
reformist and revivalist groups such as the Arya Samaj, the Anjuman- 
i-Himayat-i-Islam and the Singh Sabha representing Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh communities respectively, had come into existence in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. With a view to check the erosion 
of their religious groups, these reformist organizations began reviewing 
the situation with a view to evolve a method for the restoration of the 
converts to their original castes and religions. Alarmed by the activities 
of the Christian missionaries, they unanimously condemned the 
Christian proselytizing activities particularly the mass conversion of 
the lower class people. The confused nature of their reaction is evident 
from the following comment of the Singh Sahai of Amritsar : 17 

the Christian Missionaries are doing a great deal of harm to 

the country by converting sweepers and chamars, as after their 
conversion these people cease to work as sweepers, & c. Ifthe 
Missionaries think that the progress of their religion depends on 
the conversion of sweepers, let them continue to convert them, 
but they should not try to make them civilized, and induce them 


16. Writing about the sentence the Wazir-ul-Malk ofSialkot reproduces a Fatwa 
from Nunshur-i-Muhammadi newspapers with a view to show that it is unlaw- 
ful for Muhammadans to admit Missionary ladies into their houses to preach 
or for any other purpose whatever, as the prime object of these ladies is to 
induce native women to renounce their own religion and embrace Christianity. 
Hence, according to Fatwa, any Muhammadan allowing Missionary ladies in 
his house is liable to be sent to hell according to the Muhammadan religion. 
Selections from the Vernacular Newspapers published in the Punjab, 1893, p. 195 
(Hereafter quoted as SVNP). 

17. Singh Sahai, June 25, 1893 in SVNP, 1893, p. 332. 
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to give up their occupation. 

The direct opposition to the spread of Christianity came from the 
Arya Samaj representing the Hindu educated elite and the landed 
aristocracy, i.e., the Thakurs, Jats and other land-owing castes who 
saw the mass movements as a threat to their village- social order in 
which they had highest social status. The opposition from the Arya 
Samaj was due to the fact that it regarded itself to be the representa- 
tive of Hindus and as such did not like to see the numerical declines 
of the Hindus. Hence Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, started the shuddhi movement 18 in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century as a mere defensive social strategy to protect the Hindu 
society from the onslaught of the Christian missionaries and to 
revitalize the degenerated Hindu social structure which had deprived 
the lower castes of respectable status in society. However, though 
rooted in Hindu communalism and confronted with the similar urge of 
the other communities, the defensive strategy of shuddhi assumed 
aggressive and offensive social overtones in the latter years. 1 ® 


18. It is generally believed that shuddhi (purification) as a movement Of conversion of 
people to the fold of Hinduism was started by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. For 
detail, see R. K. Ghai, Shuddhi Movement in India ( 1875-1947 ), Unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1987, Chapter'll, 

19. R.K. Ghai, “Genesis of Shuddhi Movement : A Historical Explanation,” Punjab 
History Conference Proceedings , 16th Session, March 12-14, 1982, pp, 246-51, : 
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Heroic Struggle of Kishangarh 

Dr Mohinder Singh* 


In the words of Dharam Singh Fakkar, who was a well known 
tenant leader, Geeneral Secretary Pepsu Kisan Sabha and M.L.A., 
“Kishangarh is a household word not only among the peasantry of 
Pepsu and the Punjab, but throughout India because it become a syno- 
nym for dautless struggle of the tyranised peasant for his land. Its men- 
tion brings to the mind pictures of brutal feudal dispotism with all its 
unholy accessories of police rule, hooliganism, ejectments, confiscations, 
punitive fines, warrants and arrests. Lika a towering beacon of light, 
it radiates hope, courage and determination for India’s peasantry in its 
stubborn fight against Imperialism’s begotten -Biswedari and Jagirdari." 1 

Kishangarh, a village now in the district Bhatinda, is situated at a 
distance of about 100 kilometres from Patiala, the then capital of the 
Patiala State and Pepsu. The old revenue record shows that the land 
of this village was given in jagir to Sedha Singh Sekhon in Sambat 1876 
by Maharaja Karam Singh 2 of Patiala. Sedha Singh died in Sambat 1890 
.and he called the village after the name of his son Kishan Singh but 
people called it Sedha Singh wala and eventually it came to be known as 
Kishangarh Sedha Singh wala. 3 In the Tanquib Haqook Mazaran, it is 
recorded that the tenants admitted that their ancestors settled in the 
village with the founder Sedha Singh and brought it under cultivation. 
Their possession of land was duly recorded in the Khasra Kaccha Batai 
of BK. 1986 4 They were, therefore, given tenancy rights under section 
5 (1) (c) of Tenancy Act 1887.® 

The tenants of Kishangarh sent representation to the Viceroy of 


*Reader in History, Department of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi University, 
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1. Kishan Garh, The Peasants Heroic Defence of His. Land, published by Pepsu 
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India on 13th February 1937® in which they claimed that they were 
declared owners of land since Sambat 1876 but in 1923 the Sardars of 
Kishangarh, the relations of Maharaja, declared them unauthorised 
farmers and they further pleaded for justice. 

Consequently, the relations between the landlords and occupancy 
tenants of this village become strained. The landlords were forced to 
realise batai through the revenue officials. The attitude of tenants 
became indifferent. They started anti biswedari propaganda. 7 The 
tenants became so bold that they openly refused to give batai and even 
murdered an agent of biswedar . 8 As many as 40 criminal cases were 
registered.. The increasing lawlessness led to the establishment of a 
punitive police post in the village on 11th April 1939. 9 The punitive 
police post even continued after the formation of Pepsu. The expendi- 
ture of this post was to be collected from the tenants. 10 

It became imperative on the part of the tenants, to ensure their 
survival, to organise themselves against the terror of the police unlea- 
shed upon them by the biswedars They approached the Kisan Sabha 
leaders for help. A long drawn struggle of the peasants of Kishangarh 
was so intense that it earned the epithet of the 'brave’ and ‘heroic.’ 11 

It has come down in the history of the Pepsu a great event, a 
brilliant chapter, because the peasants of this village resisted the might: 
of the biswedars on the one hand and police and military on the other. 
They were led by the a Comrades Dharam Singh Rakkar and Jangir. 
Singh Joga who had maked their goals as the non-payment of batai and 
restoration of land to the tiller as early as 1946. 12 

By the beginning of 1947, the movement spread to other many 
occupancy-tenancy villages. There were violent clashes between the 
tenants and police at many places. The tenants took forcible posses- 
sion of lands under their cultivation and forced the biswedars to flee 


6. Jjlas-i Khas, File No. 1263, PSR, PSA. 
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10. Prime Minister’s Office, Fije No. 10710, PSR, PSA. 

11. Mohinder Singh, ‘Peasant Movement in Pepsu’, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1986, 
unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, p. 76., 
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to the towns for safety. 13 The militanty of the agitation forced the 
state administration to come to terms with the tenants. A Gazette 
extra ordinary called Farman-i-Shahi was issued on March 11, 1947 14 to 
partition of each holding between the landlords and the occupancy 
tenants. The state considered the farman as “the most just and fair 
settlement” 16 of the problem. The occupancy tenants were not in a 
mood to part with one third of land under their possession 

After the formation of Pepsu, the State Government tried to 
implement the Farman-i-Shahi with the help of police and revenue 
officials. It resulted in clashes between the police and tenants at 
various places. The most serious clash took place at village Kishangarh 
in March 1949. 1# Bhagwah Singh and Syasat Singh, the Biswedars of 
this village, both were Superintendent of Police, the latter being posted 
in his native district of Bhatinda. At their request a land partition 
staff to implement the Farman-i-Shahi was sent to the village. The 
tenants of the village including their women and children greeted the 
revenue staff on its way from Breta to Kishangarh with thundering 
cries of "Not a grain of batai,” "Not an inch of land.” The revenue 
staff had to retreat to Bareta. 17 At this the Biswedars, who were provok- 
ed, sent a force of armed ruffians aided by the police to beat down the 
tenant resistance. Reaching Kishangarh, they set up their camp in the 
fields. Getting this information, tenants leaders Dharam Singh Fakkar 
and Chhajju Mai Vaid mobilised about five thousand peasants from 
neighbouring villages to reach Kishangarh. They moved towards the / 

enemy camp and surrounded it from three sides. The hired goondas 
of the Biswedars fled to save their lives. 18 

Dismayed at this defeat, Biswedar Syasat Singh managed issuance 
of warrants of arrest against 35 young tenants of the village. In the 
early hours of March 16, 1949, a hundred strong police force was sent 
to the village to effect the arrest. In a clash between the tenants and 
police, one sub-inspector of police was killed which prompted the 
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Deputy Commissioner of Bhatinda to send a force of 100 policemen 
with the order of encircling the village. After the village having been 
encircled, the panchayat tried to explain the situation, but the Deputy 
Commissioner insisted on the surrender of the underground tenants. 
Thus, the efforts of panchayat to satisfy the authority and to avoid 
confrontation failed. 19 To teach a lesson to the village folk* the State 
Government headed by Gian Singh Rarewala, sent a large army force- 
400 troops, supported by 11 tanks and 5 armoured cars to Kishangarh 
in the morning on March 18, 1949. Immediately, the army announced 
through loudspeakers that the village was under its seige. It promul- 
gated martial law. 20 

The villagers were served an ultimatum to vacate their houses 
within ten minutes and gather at the Biswedar’s haveli which was later 
on extended five minutes more. Furious at the unwarranted use of the 
army, the villagers climbed up to their house tops and raised slogans — ■ 
‘Inqlab Zindabad,’ ‘Rarewala Wazarat Murdabad,’ and ‘Dharam Singh 
Fakkar, Zindabad.’ On the expiry of ultimatum period, the Command- 
ant received written orders from the Deputy Commissioner for 
opening fire on the villagers. In this military action three persons 
were killed and a dozen wounded. Dharam Singh Fakkar and Comrade 
Mohinder Singh were arrested. The police registered cases against 
twenty six tenants for various offences. The Deputy Commissioner 
ordered Fakkar to be shot dead then and there. But the military 
Commandant, a true soldier, intervened, “asking the Deputy Commis- 
sioner contemptously, that if he was eager tp kill Fakkar why had he 
not apprehended him during the last ten years when Fakkar was had 
underground.” 21 The arrested persons were lodged in Faridkot Jail. 
Kishangarh Defence Committee under the Chairmanship of Comrade 
Jangir Singh Joga was set up to defend their cases, Des Raj, a prominent 
advocate of Mansa, defended the accused free of charge. The charges; 
againt the tenants framed up by the police could not be proved in the 
Court of Law and they all were acquitted on February 10, 1950. 22 This 
extraordinary use of force by the government failed to low down the 
tenants. Kishangarh thus became a symbol of the movement and is 
quoted to this day as an example of the heroic armed struggle of the 


19. Ibid., p. 78. 
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Lai Party and of the militancy of the muzara movement . 23 

The gravity of the situation can be judged that the then Union 
Home Minister, Dr K.N Katju paid a special visit to village Kishan- 
garh to listen the grievances of tenants. The notable thing was that 
the tenants of this village had not paid land revenue for the last five 
years. They laid down their conditions before the Home Minister and 
said that they were prepared to pay land revenue to the government 
provided the land under their possession was shown in their name in 
the official records. They also demanded that the police punitive post 
which had been established in the village for the last fifteen years 
should be removed. Addressing the peasants Dr Katju made the 
following statement which shows his regret and anguish over the 
response of the peasants to his proposal. “This is a unique case in 
the whole of the country where land revenue is not being paid to the 
government. This is a great injustice to the country. Such things 
never happen in free countries where there are democratic govern- 
ments .” 24 

The visiit of the Union Home Minister geared up the State 
Government and expedited the preparation of the Agrarians Reform 
Bills on the recommendations made by the two Agrarian Reform 
Committees. 

The Kishangarh episode is a land mark in the history of the 
peasant movement. The peasants of Kishangarh were the pioneers of 
the struggle as they imparted new horizons as well as made the struggle 
both intensive and extensive. The police oppression and the resistance 
of the peasants converted the simple peasants as heroes in the eyes of 
the peasants of surrounding villages. Moreover, during the Kishangarh 
resistance, the jathas of peasants of the neighbouring villages had also 
participated. Politically it became significant because, besides the 
Communist Party of India, the Congress Party and the Akali Party got 
seriously involved in the struggle for their advise to politically capitalise 
the situation . 25 


23. Dula Mukerjee, “Communists and Peasants in Punjab : A Focus on the 
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The City of Joy 

Sardul Singh Caveeshar* 


Plato, Chanakiya, More, Rathenaum, Wells, and many others like 
them have tried, to put before the world beautiful pictures of an ideal 
society. Their writings in this connection have been studied with great 
care by students of sociology ; and it is not unoften that reformers and 
statesmen have tried in their own way to give to such ideas a practical 
shape. But after all that what could besaid in favour of such idealistic 
pictures, it has to be admitted that these pictures were never more than 
utopian ; the authors had not the will and capacity to see their pictures 
transformed into reality. It was only in the end of the nineteenth 
century that some serious efforts were made in America and Europe to 
realise these ideals. Bold men like Thoreu and Tolstoy to work the 
experiments in small personal circles ; and Russian Dukhobors and 
American Mormons extended the circle of such efforts to groups and 
societies.^ Even now there are some stray colonies of such idealists, 
and for a student of sociology such colonies form an interesting study. 
But on the whole all these efforts are cranky ; not that those who 
labour in this direction are cranks, but because these experiments have 
so little influence on the world around that it looks upon the experi- 
ments as nothing else than aberrations. 

But it is useful from a practical point of .view to study the efforts 
of one such idealist who tried, as far back as the seventeenth century, 
to bring his ideas into practice with the result that, his experiment did 
not remain and isolated and unfruitful fact, but produced its influence 
on a large community. The story of Anandpur, the “City of Joy,” 
founded by Guru Govind Singh in the Lower Himalayas, and the 
influence the small republic produced on the Khalsa, the Sikh Common- 
wealth, are topics of permanent interest. It was unfortunate that Guru 
Govind Singh was born in times when his best efforts were required in 
fighting against tyranny and oppression, and he had only a few years at 
his disposal to devote to the establishment of a society which was so 
dear- to his heart, but what little he could do in this direction was of 
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sufficient importance to serve as a beacon light to those who might 
try again to march in that direction. 

To comprehend Guru Govind Singh’s new plan easily we should 
divide his activities at Anandpur under three main heads — Religious, 
Social and Political. 

Let us first take up his ideas about religion. For this purpose it 
is. not necessary to go into the various details of religious reform 
brought about by Guru Govind Singh. The chief point worth noting in 
the society at Anandpur was the emphasis laid on religious toleration. 
Guru Govind Singh was a formidajle enemy of all that was false, for- 
mal and foolish in religion ; superstition, idolatory and ritualism had 
in him their worst enemy. But at Anandpur the Guru welcomed every 
one, whatever his creed and whatever the god to vyhom he bowed his 
head. Amongst his advisers were Moslems and Hindus of different 
denominations. Religion was not a bar or disqualification to the free 
citizenship of Anandpur. What was required of every citizen was that 
he should live peacefully with his brethren of the other creeds ; "Live 
and Jet live,” was the motto that should guide him in his dealings with 
other citizens. 

Amongst his own followers there were no distinctions of high and 
low ; no gradations of priest craft, no hierarchy. F.ven the Guru, the 
Teacher, had the same position as his followers, the Disciples. It was 
as necessary for the Guru to follow the rules and regulations of the 
society as for his Followers to abide by them. The Teacher lived like 
the Disciple and the Disciple like the Teacher. It is a unique example 
in the religious history of the world that Guru Govind Singh first 
baptised his own followers in the name of God, and then himself stood 
before them to be baptised by them in the same manner. Equality in 
religious ceremonial could go no further. 

It was not surprising to find after his priest-craft totally abolished 
amongst the Sikhs ; even today amongst them there are no professional 
priests ; a boy can lead the congregation in prayer as well as an old 
man. Whenever any class of people has tried to usurp the functions 
of the priest-hood, the Sikhs have always resented the step and re- 
coiled against the innovation with all the strength-they possessed. It is 
not for the first time today that Sikhs have taken strong action against 
the managers of their temples who tried to arrogate to themselves the ■ 
position of a sacred hierarchy ; even in the time of Guru Govind 
Singh we find orders issued from Anandpur against the ambitions of 
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professional priests ; some of the most wicked amongst them were 
meted out examplary punishment. 

From religious equality it was not difficult to rise to equality in 
social matters. At Anandpur all Sikhs were brothers ; they were 
members of a common Brother-hood ; no distinction of caste due to 
birth, profession, or property was allowed to prevail. The main 
principle that guided them in their relations with each other was the 
spirit of renunciation ; service and sacrifice alone made the followers 
of Guru Govind Singh high. Those who could sacrifice most, those 
Who could efface their own existence for the good of others, were 
regarded as the best citizens of the Sikh Common-wealth. 

It was not greed for possessions and ambition for power that 
guided the Khalsa in their dealings with each other ; it was the sense 
of responsibility that obliged every Sikh to his best. Naturally, under 
such conditions, production was at the maximum, and consumption 
involved the minimum of waste. Wealth increased, not for one or two 
persons, not for this or that class, but for the whole community. 
There was no sordid competition ; no mean jealousy; every one gave 
of his best and as a reward could claim all that he required. 

Studying the details of administration at Anandpur we find that 
personal property had no fascination for its citizens. There was a 
common store and a common treasure; all could employ these 
resources according to their wants; no one had a special claim to any- 
thing that could not be shared by others. 

All the earnings were the property of the Khalsa. “Provisions 
were those of the Lord : service with faith was the contribution of 
the Sikhs.”* 

Not only money and chattels were the common property _; even 
the board arrangements were common. All were served from the same 
kitchen where great and small could get rations according to their 
need. A faint echo of this system is still visible in certain important 
centres of the Sikhs ; at gatherings for a common purpose they always 
eat from the same board without any distinction of position, and 
without any payment. Even to day every Sikh is required to pay 
at least one-tenth of his income to the common fund ; and from this 
source are met the common needs of the community. 

It is in the army that distinctions of high and low are considered 
to be of great necessity. It is said that discipline is the life of the army. 


* 


Dana parti Guru ka, Tehl bhawni Sikhan di. 
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and that discipline requires that some one should be put high for 
orders and others under him for obedience ; that some be paid high 
wages and the others low. The army at Anandpur, though one of 
the most efficient known to the history of military organisation, had 
no such distinctions. The General and the soldiers were dressed alike, 
respected alike, and paid alike. As the circumstances required every 
one could go up or come down without any elation or drooping of 
the heart. 

But the most radical of Guru Govind Singh’s reforms was in the 
sphere of family life. Every Sikh, wherever he was born, was, after 
initiation to the Brother-hood to forget his place of birth 
and totally give up narrow family ties. He was to consider himself 
as born in Patna, the birth place of Guru Govind Singh ; he was to 
regard his mother to be Mata Sahab Devan, the virgin wife of the 
Guru. Thus was he to become the citizen of Anandpur. By this 
method were brought all the Sikhs into one family ; they broke all 
petty ties and re-formed themselves into a family that covered in its 
embrace the whole of humanity. Socialistic theories of to-day have 
gone far ahead of the present social ties ; but it is doubtful if anyone 
besides Guru Gobind Singh has ever suggested such a break up of the 
small families to form the one big family comprising the whole of 
humanity. And it was not a mere suggestion, or a theory, the Guru 
brought the ideal successfully into practice in the republic at Anandpur. 

The Sikhs at Anandpur were not ascetics; when it is said that they 
had renounced the world it should not be understood that they led 
gloomy lives like the inmates of monasteries. What they had given up 
was their ego-centric life, the lower life of selfishness and self-love ; 
but on theMJther hand they acquired a greater life, the life of the 
community, the life of the whole of humanity. Every Sikh constituted 
in himself the whole of the Khalsa ; his were the joys and sorrows of 
the whole nation. 

Political reforms at Anandpur were of as great importance as 
social or religious. Some people may regard it doubtful whether India 
ever enjoyed representative institution before the advent of the 
Afghans ; but it is certain that after the Moslem invasions from the 
west no such institutions flourished in this country. It was for the first 
time in the modern history of India that in the last part of the 18th 
century a regularly constituted representative Government was estab- 
lished at Anandpur. It were the Panchas, the representatives, who 
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carried on the administration of public affairs at Anandpur. They 
were regularly elected at public gatherings, and then it was they 
who elected their Jathedar or President. It is true that in the life-time 
of Guru Govind Singh no body questioned his leadership but this 
leadership was never autocratic ; it always rested on popular will of 
the devoted followers. It was his character and personality that made 
Guru Govind Singh the permanent leader of the people ; but he knew, 
and the citizens of Anandpur knew, that his authority was based on 
the voluntary submission which the people gave him because of his 
great sacrifices and because of his superior intellectual and spiritual 
attainments. 

Often had the Guru to change his course because of the pressure 
of the public opinion. In his life we read of many incidents when he 
had to bow down to the voice of the people even against his judgment. 
Once the Guru was besieged at Anandpur. Very liberal terms were 
offered by the besieging army to the Guru for an honourable settle- 
ment, The Guru’s experience, however, of the enemy showed him that 
the terms were not honestly offered and that the enemy intended 
deception and foul play. He strongly urged the refusal of the terms. 
But people at Anandpur were not convinced by his arguments ; they 
insisted on the acceptance of the terms at all cost. Guru Govind Singh 
could have acted autocratically ; but he wanted to teach his people a 
lesson in representative Government. He painly told the people that they 
were adopting a wrong line, but he also told them that as he did not 
want to go against their clearly expressed opinion, they were at liberty 
to do whatever they thought best. Events later on proved that the 
Guru was right and the people at Anandpur wrong ; but the Guru 
never for once regretted his submission to the decision of the people. 
He knew that in a representative form of Government mistakes and 
failures were as useful in preparing the people to realise their responsi- 
bilities as safety and success. 

In Anandpur the administration of justice was also organized on 
popular basis. Not paid officials but elected Panchayais decided all 
cases of importance. Courts were held in the public, and every one 
had a right to express his opinions on the proceedings. There were 
no rich or poor, high or low, in the society at Anandpur ; but even 
those who had acquired positions of importance on account of their 
services or self-sacrifice had no special privileges before the Panchayat. 
Guru Go vind Singh himself heavily fined by one such tribunal, though 
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the offence was committed to test the honesty and courage of the 
public officials. 

if I could sum up the position of the people at Anandpur, I would 
say that it was well realized by the people there that the distinctions 
ba^ed on religion, property or caste were at the root of much of the 
misery and suffering in the world ; that it was not through distrust, 
competition or monopolies that one could bring peace and joy in the 
world but by sympathy, co-operation, service and sacrifice ; that way 
lay the salvation of the world. That humanity should rise to a higher 
level it was found necessary that men should work in a spiritual 
atmosphere ; the struggle should be for a life of love and sympathy 
and not for a life that bred ’jealousy and hatred; we should move 
towards God and not towards mammon. It was only by aiming 
at the higher things of life that the world could grow rich and make 
good use of those riches. If we turned our attention solely towards 
mean and base thiAgs ; if we devoted ourselves in amassing gold and 
silver for our own sake, such amassing could bring us no peace ; it 
was sure to end in blood and the guillotine. 

It was unfortunte that the colony at Anandpur was not to 
flourish for a long time. The jealousy of the surrounding hill chiefs 
and the bigotry of the Emperor at Delhi, soon crushed the Anandpur 
republic to pieces. The ruling classes did not understand the nature s 
of the experiment the Guru was trying ; they smelt in his activities a 
danger to their own ill-gotten gains. When they saw the spirit of the 
Anandpur republic spreading to the plains and to their own territories, 
they gathered their armies and destroyed the institution root and 
branch. 

The Republic at Anandpur was overthown, but the lessons of 
the experiment did not go in vain. The spirit of Anandpur remained 
alive amongst the Sikhs down to the times of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
when they became masters of the Punjab . 1 Even in those days we 
hear of the Lion of the Punjab being publicly flogged by the Sikh 
tribunal for an offence against social manners. But this was only a 
stray example. Sikh*victories brought with it the greed for money 


1. The srory of the adventures of the Tama and Buddha Dais throws much light on 
the subject. Under the leadership of men like Babas Gurbakhsh Singh, Dip 
Singh, Taru Singh and Mani Singh Sikhs successfully re-established Anandpur 
institutions at Amritsar. 
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and ambition for power ; many Sikh chiefs were Sikhs only in name ; 
they had acquired many of the weak traits of a ruling class. Thus 
fallen from the high pedestal to which Guru Govind Singh had raised 
them,, they fell down an easy prey to their own incompetent leader- 
ship and ill-controlled strength. 

To-day too we find occasional examples of the spirit of Guru 
Govind Singh ideal coming to life again amongst the Sikhs. But these 
are no more than passing reflections of what the great Guru wanted' 
his followers to be for the sake of the uplift of humanity. It is yet 
to be seen whether the new reform movement amongst the Sikhs, with 
all its steadiness and sacrifice, leads to the ordinary hum-drum life of 
the old society, the society that believes in inequality of possession and 
opportunity, or to that higher standard of life where liberty, equality 
and fraternity become the guiding principles in the conduct of one's 
own life and of the life of the society in which he lives. 



Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala and the Praja 
Mandal Movement in Phulkian States 

Balbir Singh* 

The life of Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala is an important chapter 
in the history of the freedom movement in the Punjab and particularly 
. the State of Patiala. In order to understand the part Sewa Singh 
Thikriwala played in the liberation of his country and the people of his 
country an^l the people of his State, it is necessary to have a bird’s 
eye view of the conditions prevailed in the Punjab and Phulkian States 
at that time. 1 

In the Punjab there used to be seven Princely States. The sove- 
reigns of these States held undisputed sway over their peoples and 
lands. Legally these States were independent entities, but bound toge- 
ther in their common loyalty to the paramount British power. 2 These 
Princely States were the mouth pieces of the British Government and 
the custodian of the Imperial Policy. Among these States the State 
of Patiala was an unchallenged island of despotic tyranny. Maharaja 
Bbupinder Singh, who was notorious for his active assistance and coe-< 
opration to the British Government in quelling the freedom movement 
and political activities of the people of the Punjab, was the ruler of 
Patiala at that time. The life in Patiala State was all luxury for Maha- 
raja, his courtiers and his foreign or Indian guests. For them there 
were dancing girls, drinking bouts, big palaces and gardens. 3 Barring 
a few exception there was no medical facilities, no roads and no edu- 
cation, corruption was rampant and the law courts and law were 
subservients to the will of the Maharaja. 4 

Within years of the British occupation of the Punjab in 1849, seve- 
ral movements for religious and social reforms appeared in and around 
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the province. 5 The political awakening among the people of the neigh- 
bouring districts of Patiala had its impressions on the people of the 
State. Ethenically, culturally and religiously people in the State of 
Patiala were in no way different from those of the Punjab. 6 They could 
not remain immune to the events taking place in the Punjab. They felt 
the impact like the rest of the Indian public of the great tragedy of 
Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar, which took place in 1919. The tragedy of 
Jallianwala Bagh was an example of a deliberate and cold blooded 
butchery of innocent people whose only fault was that they wanted 
independence for their country. 

In 1920 the Sikhs launched an agitation to obtain the control of 
their religious shrines from the clutches of corrupt priests who had been 
treating these shrines as their personal property. 8 The British Govern- 
ment sided with these corrupt priests. In 1921 the priests of Nankana 
Sahib massacred about 200 Sikhs with the connivance of British Govern- 
ment. This vast massacre led to a powerful agitation- which is known 
as Akali movement. The British Government continued to suppress 
their movement. In Patiala the Akalis were hunted out with great 
vigour. Additional military force was recruited to help the Akalis 
under check and special officers were posted to stem the expansion of 
this movement in Patiala State. 10 Sewa Singh Thikriwala found his 
life’s work in this movement and laid down his life for the cause of secu- 
ring freedom for his fellow countrymen. Though born in a rich family, 
where he could enjoy all the comforts of life he led a life of great 
hardships in the service of his motherland. He spent a good portion 
of his youth in jails, but this did not break his spirit or shake his faith 
in the final fate of his country. 

Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala was born in August 1878 at village 
Thikriwala situated three mjles from the town of Barriala in erstwhile 
State of Patiala. 11 His father Dewa Singh was an important official 
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in the same State. Sewa Singh got his early school educational 
Patiala. He attained the knowledge of Urdu and "Persian and little 
English. He read the life of the Sikh Gurus and Sikh martyrs. After 
reading the life of Guru Gobind Singh he felt a great patriotic surge 
in his mind and had visions of doing brave deeds. 

In 1913 he was appointed us an officer for the eradication ofthe 
pjague. He proved himself to be highly competent and his prompt 
help saved many lives. The tragedy of 1919 and massacre at Nankana 
Sahib in 1921 moved him so deeply that he plunged himself heart and 
soul in the Akali movement. Soon he was elected Vice-President of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal (Akali organisation!. This was the honour that 
the people could confer on him. His association with the Akali leaders 
made him a suspect in the eyes of Maharaja of Patiala. The State police 
was ordered to keep watch on his activities. 12 

Still more exciting things happened in Nabha. 12 The British 
Government in league with Maharaja of Patiala had deposed the Maha- 
raja of Nabha from the seat of authority, for his having sympathies for 
the national movement. The Sikhs resented this action and gathered 
in religious congregation at Jaito (now in district of Faridkot) to register i 
a protest against the unjust action of the Government. The British- 
sponsored administrator of Nabha interferred in the proceedings of this 
congregation. 

In an assembly Sewa Singh expressed his sympathies with the 
exiled Maharaja of Nabha 14 and condemned the British Government's - 
interference in the religious affairs of the Sikhs. A procession was taken 
out which was unprecedented in annals of Patiala. The Patiala authority 
tried to put a stop to this but the people were resolved to defy the ban 
under the strong leadership of Sewa Singh 15 

Soon after this Sewa Singh was arrested and confined in the special 
police lock up. By doing so the Maharaja thought that he would frighten 
the people into submission. 16 But he was wrong in this supposition, the 
people of the State woke up and demanded the freedom. The Maharaja 


12. Ibid. 

13. Jagdish Sharma, India’s Straggle for Freedom : Selected Documents and Sources, 
New Delhi, pp. 600-10. 

14. Daily Ajit, August 15, 1976, p. 1. 

15. Statement of H.S. Malik* op. cit., p. 17. 

16. Ibid., p. 16. 
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then tried his best to wean. Sewa Singh was away from the Akalis with 
all inducements but Sardar’s loyalty to his party remained unshaken. 
He was sent to Lahore Fort Special Jail alongwith other Akali leaders. 
Sewa Singh remained in the jail for three years. During his absence 
from Patiala, his fellow countrymen honoured him by electing him to 
various offices in the service of people. 

In 1925 the British Government decided to pass on the control of 
the Sikh shrines in the hands of the elected representatives of the Sikhs 
and for this a bill was passed. 17 The Government offered conditional re- 
lease to the Akali leaders in the Lahore Fort. 18 A section of these 
leadersopposed it. Sewa Singh was one of them who wanted an honour- 
able release. Ultimately, the British Government had to yield and in 
1926 it released all the leaders. But as soon as Sewa Singh came out 
of the Fort Jail, he was taken into custody by the Patiala police and 
was sent to lock up in Patiala. Number of flimsy charges were framed 
against him. He was clapped in prison, kept in dark cells, given rotten 
food to eat and made to undergo a number of other indignities. But 
he faced all these troubles cheerfully. Outside the jail his fellow country- 
men organised protest meetings and denounced the act of high handed- 
ness, 19 Some Akalis were rounded up and sent to jail and their property 
was confiscated. Some of them were ordered to leave the State terri- 
tory. The agitation for the release of Sewa Singh gained momentum 
and the leaders of all the parties in the Punjab urged the Maharaja to 
release him, but the Maharaja stubbornly opposed it and intensified 
his policy of lepression. This led Sewa Singh to go on hunger 
strike in jail. His followers in the jail also resorted to hunger strike. 
He was forcibly fed in the jail which damaged his digestive system. 
The jail authorities did not allow any of his relations or friends to meet 
him. The news regarding the ill health of Sewa Singh was kept a secret 
in the jail. Sometimes rumour spread of his death. As a protest 
of mal-treatment he did not wear any clothes except under-wear. 
He bore untold physical hardships and mental harassments in the jail. 20 


17. For detail, see Deepinder Kaur, “Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha,” 
Unpublished M. Phil Dissertation, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1980-81. 

18. Ibid., Chapter VI. 

19. For detail, see Gursharan Singh, “History of Pepsu, 1948-56,” Unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1987. , 

20. Master Tara Singh, Meri Yaad (Pbi.), Amritsar, 1945, p. 92. 
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The Akali continued their efforts for his release.* 1 On August 24, 
1928, the Maharaja of Patiala reluctantly ordered his release alongwith 
his 45 companions. Sewa Singh had been in jail now for six years. 
On release he was accorded a heroic welcome by the people. He moved 
from place to place and induced among the people the spirit of free- 
dom. 22 He exhorted them to revolt against the despotic and tyranical 
rule of the Maharaja of Patiala and free themselves from the double 
slavery of the British and the Princes. It was as a result of his struggle 
and efforts that democratic and progressive forces gathered around him. 

The lower middle class came to the force. Everybody in the State 
felt the touch of a new enthusiasm and earnestness in the Sardar. Sewa 
Singh felt a strange excitement in him. The idea that he was fighting 
for the cause of his country and people, gave him a sense of pride. Con- 
tact with Akali leaders gave him moral superiority. He felt proud of 
his leaders. He put himself heart and soul into the struggle.** 

To carry on the fight for freedom in the Princely States of Punjab 
an organisation called Praja Mandal was formed with the help of All 
India Congress and Shiromani Akali Dal. The aims of this organisation 
was to seek the abolition of the autocratic rule, establishment of the 
representative government and safeguarding of the people rights and 
liberties. In February 1928, while Sewa Singh was still in jail he was 
elected President of the Praja Mandal. This showed he was very 
popular and a force to reckon with. 

In 1929 he attended the historic Congress Session at Lahore which 
declared complete independence to be the political goal of India. 24 At 
the same time a conference of the States’ people was held in Lahore. 
Sewa Singh was the Chairman of the Reception Committee at the 
occasion. He sponsored an Urdu news weekly called “Riyasti Duniya” 
to be a mouthpiece of the Praja Mandal. The All India States Peoples’ 
Conference conducted an enquiry into the charges levied by the Praja 
Mandal against the Maharaja of Patiala. It brought out the report 
of its findings in a booklet entitled “Indictment of Patiala.” 23 
According to the report there was no rule of the law, life and property 


21. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 53. 

22. Ibid,, p. 74. 

23. Gurcharan Singh, op. cit., p. 68. 

24. Ibid., p. 95. 

25. Patiala State Records, Prime Minister’s office, File 697, Punjab State Archives, 
Patiala. 
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of the citizen was not safe and their rights and liberties were crushed 
at the whim of the ruler. The publication of the report created a stir 
among the people and the demand for the sack of Maharaja gained 
further momentum. The British Government had to conduct a confi- 
dential enquiry through J A O. Fitzpatrick, Agent to the Governor- 
General for the States of Punjab. This one man enquiry was thought 
to be a white-washing affairs. Therefore, the Praja Mandal did not 
participate in its proceedings. As expected Mr. Fitzpatrick who was 
a personal friend of the Maharaja gave a clean chit to him. 26 

The people in Patiala State and Punjab felt the hardened attitude 
of the British Government. They resolved to make more sacrifices to 
attain freedom. At this time Sewa Singh was the pivot of this 
movement. He also chose to fight for the cause of the poor land- 
tenants of the State of Patiala, who were a miserably suppressed class. 
A deputation of the Kisans was taken to Lahore, conferences and 
processions were organised. In October 1930 the annual conference 
of the Praja Mandal held at Ludhiana, Sewa Singh was the President 
of the Reception Committee. In his address he brought home the 
audience the sufferings of the people in the Patiala State. 27 

On return from Ludhiana, Sewa Singh was arrested and sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment and fined Rs. 50,000 The Maharaja left 
for London to attend the Round Table Conference. The Praja Mandal 
and Shromani Akali Dal resorted to agitation to secure the release 
of Sewa Singh. While in England the Maharaja thought it politic 
to free Sewa Singh and promised to implement certain reforms 
•in the State. Sewa Singh on his release insisted upon the setting 
up of a body of elected members, but the Maharaja turned down this 
suggestion. 

This again held the Praja Mandal and Akali Dal to resort to 
agitation. The Third Praja Mandal Annual Conference, which held 
in Simla was attended by Mahatama Gandhi. The authorities of the 
Patiala State tried to disrupt the meeting by force but failed. The 
Praja Mandal passed resolution demanding the deposition of the 
Maharaja. 

Sewa Singh organised conferences from January 1932 to June 1932 


26. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 110. 

27. Ujjagar Singh; Sardar Seyya Singh ji Thikriwala da Qarnni Jiwan (Pbi.), 
pp. 19-20. 
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processions and protest meetings. He exhorted the people to 
fight for their rights A memorial enumerating the atrocities 
committed by the Maharaja was submitted to the Viceroy of India. 
At this the Maharaja was out and out to have vengeance against 
Sewa Singh, whom he knew he could not purchase or bend or cajole. 
Meanwhile Sewa Singh organised processions in the adjoining States 
of Malerkotla and Jind. He was arrested and kept in jail for three 
months. 

The Fourth Annual Conference of Praja Mandal was held in 
March 1933 at Delhi. 28 It was decided to intensify the struggle against 
the Maharaja in order to achieve basic civil liberties for the people. 
Sewa Singh organised mass meetings and led processions. Punjab 
.Government banned his entry in Amritsar and Lahore. The 
Maharaja gnashed his teeth against Sewa Singh and wanted to 
have him in his grip. When Sewa Singh reached his village 
Thikriwala, he was arrested by the Patiala Police on 25th August- 1933. 
Several charges were framed against him. In the court he refused to 
answer any question, He said, “I know nothing about the allegations. 
I want no cross-examination and do not want to lead any defence 
since I have no hope of justice.” He was awarded heavy sentence of 
six years’ imprisonment with a fine of Rs. 2000. 

In jail he was tortured. He was put in a separate cell. No one was 
allowed to see him. The. food he was given was not fit for human 
consumption. It contained sand and dust. This kind of food made him 
very sick. No medical treatment was given to him. Sawa Singh’s 
life in jail was very hard, but he had taught himself to smile over all 
kinds of hardships. 

At last Sewa Singh resorted hunger strike as protest against ill- 
treatment given to him by the authorities. 29 As a mark of sympathy 
and respect, all the inmates of the jail went on hunger-strike. The jali 
authorities lathi-charged them and sprayed hot boiling water upon 
them. Sewa Singh lost his weight from 120 lbs. to 88 lbs. His 
condition became serious. When his wife was allowed to see him, 
he had grown so weak that he could not utter a word. He indicated 
with signs whatever he had to say. The' hunger-strike continued and 
his condition became serious. He was removed to hospital where he 


28. Gurcharan SiDgh, op. c/7., p. 90. 
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died on January 20, 1935. 30 The State authorities hastened his crema- 
tion and did not allow his family members to have a sight of him. 
His last remains were not banded over to his family 

After this tragedy there was a commotion in the State. People were 
agitating at the inhuman treatment meted out to Sewa Singh. Praja 
Mandal and Akali Dal intensified their struggle for the democratic 
reforms in the State. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh died in 1938 and his successor 
Maharaja Yadvindra Singh effected certain reforms. The ashes of 
Sewa Singh were handed over to the people with due respect. 

Sewa Singh is no longer in our midst, but great men like him never 
die. They live in the hearts of the people. Men of all castes and creed 
loved and respected him. He worked day and night for the welfare 
and freedom of the people. He was a man of action gifted with an 
iron will. He fought for. freedom and non-viotence was his weapon 
to achieve his object. Sewa Singh was friend of the poor and the down 
trodden. He was an astute politician, a social reformer, a spiritual 
leader and a progressive educationist. 



30, Gurcharan Singh, op. cit., pp. 106-07, 
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The Role of Government in Industrial 
Development of Punjab 

Satwjnder Singh* and Baltej S. Mann** 


This research papers examines the thinking of the Government 
of Punjab towards its industries since 1947. It should be noted at the 
very outset that although the year 1947 has been taken as the starting 
point. Government’s clear cut declarations towards its industries first 
came in 1978 when the State’s industrial policy was explicitly laid 
down in a written form. This late declaration, is however, under- 
standable since in a federal set up like India industrial policy is formed 
by the Centre and the States are by and large directed to follow it 
with minor variations in demanding circumstances. The 1978 industrial 
policy of Punjab has been superseeded by a new industrial policy 
declared in 1987. Punjab’s policy towards its industries in the 
intervening years between 1947 and 1978 is reflected in its approach 
which one notices in the various five year plans. 

I Industrial Scene at 1947 

The independence of India in 1947 resulted in the division of 
Punjab in two halves : one which is now in India and which for the 
purpose of this paper is termed as Eastern Punjab, the other half went 
to Pakistan which is similarly termed in this paper as Western Punjab. 
The Western Punjab consisting largely of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Wazira- 
bad and Lahore was considered to be more prosper industrially than 
the eastern part. As a result, it has been estimated that when the 
partition of the State ocurred, non-Muslims who vacated this area 
left behind more than 4,000 industrial establishments valued at over 
40 crores. Against this, only about 1,000 industrial units and that 
too in a poor shape were left behind in Eastern Punjab by the migrat- 
ing populace. 1 The total number of factories falling under sections 
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2m(i) and 2m(ii) of the Factories Act 1948 stood at 547 in the year 
1947 employing 37,486 workers in it. 2 The number of large and medium 
scale industrial units stood at only 26 in 1947. 3 However, this migrating 
populace from Eastern Punjab consisted of a large number of skilled 
(Muslim) workers. As a result, their exodus caused serious setback 
to a number of factories such as minerals and metals and textiles 
which constituted a large percentage share of number of factories. 
Furthersome, the well known institutions like the Craik Technical 
Institute, the Dyeing and the Calico Printing Institute, the Weaving 
Demonstration Factory, the Central Pottery Agency and the Mayo 
School of Arts came to the share of Western Punjab. 4 This meant 
that vital institutions imparting industrial training on a fresh and con- 
tinuing basis to industrial workers were lost to Eastern Punjab for all 
the times to come. Thus, in short the partition of the Punjab resulted 
in the physical loss of industrial units, skilled lobour, markets and 
sources of raw materials for existing in the Eastern Punjab. 

Thus, the main task of administrators immediately* after the 
partition was to take (i) a stock of the reformed industrial structure 
caused by the partition, (ii) to rehabilitate dislodged entrepreneurs 
who carried the necessary skills with them but had Jacked investment 
funds, and (iiil to initiate industrial training to supplement the existing 
state of knowlege and to train new entrepreneurs. 

These three objectives become apparent when one looks 

into the various play outlays of the State and the details of 

industries’ development schemes immediately after the partition. For 

example training alone constituted 55.76 per cent of. the total cost of 
■ • . , 

outlays of industries development schemes in the First Five Year Plan 
(1951-56). Government aid/subsidy, and its schemes constituted 
respectively 19.22 per cent and 47.92 per cent of the total developmental 
schemes expenditure in First and Second Five Year Plans, Prior to 
1951 government was spending only 14.46 per cent. These expendi- 
tures, however, were streamlined on the formation of Five Year Plans 
56 per cent on training and nil amount on government aid/subsidies 


2. Ibid., pp. 22-23, Table 6. 

3. Personal Communication with Directorate of Industries, Punjab, Chandigarh. 

4. Industrial Statistics of Punjab, pp. i-iv. 
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and training prior to 1951. s f 

II Developments between 1951 and 1978 

a 

The planned development of industries in Punjab began with the 
government announcing the establishment of industrial areas with the 
two objectives to (i) rehabilitate the displaced persons from West 
Pakistan and to (ii) develop small scale industries. These areas were 
set up at Jullundur, Ludhiana, Phagwara and Patiala. Industrial area 
offer improved sites as an inducement for the establishment of indus- 
trial enterprises. Planning era started in the country in 1951 and with 
this industrialisation became an integrated part of national economic 
planning in the State. But the first five year plan essentially laid more 
emphasis on the development of agriculture than on industries. This 
is reflected in the percentage cost break up of the State’s five year 
plans (Table in ihe appendix). The State spent only Rs. 63.62 lakhs 
(2.16 per cent of the total plan outlay) on industries during 1951-56. 
Out of this the major chunk Rs. 48.13 lakhs (76 per cent) went to the 
development of cottage industries and the rest on other industries/ 
Two major developments ocurred between 1951 and 1956. The first 
was the setting up of Punjab Financial Corportion in 1953 under the 
State Financial Corporations Act 1951 to provide medium and long 
term loans to the industry. The second was the merger of Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union popularly known as Pepsu. Pepsii 
on the eve of merger had a population of 35 lakhs and 
comprised of following states : Patiala, Nabha, Kapurthala, Jind, 
Faridkot, Malerkotla, Nalagarh and Kalsia. These states had a total- 
area of 10,128 sq. miles. Pepsu which was basically an agricultural 
economy had an estimated 7,500 fly shuttle handlooms and 15,000, 
pitlooms providing employment to an equal number' of persons. The 
total number of persons in this industry was estimated to be about one 
lakh. It had 3 handloom development centres in the state established' 
under its First Five Year Plan. Similarly, there were an estimated 
1,50,000 persons dependent on tanning industry. The Pepsu on the, 
eve of its merger with Punjab was actively considering the development 
of cottage and small scale industries in addition to the development of 


5. First Five Year Plan — A Summary, Government of Punjab, Simla, 1953, pp* 42- 
45 and Punjab State Integrated Second Five Year Plan 1956-61 , Government of 
Punjab, Chandigarh. 
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industrial colonies and a number of training centres. 

The Second five year plan showed comparatively more thrust 
on the development of industries with the plan outlay raised to Rs. 
1029.34 lakhs (6.20 per cent of the total plan outlay). The state’s second 
five year plan contains no details on the thrust it places on the develop- 
ment of industries in this period save for a table or (wo on development 
expenditures on 66 minor and major sub-heads falling under industries. 
An attempt to group these 66 heads into 8 broad groups revealed that 
out of a total of Rs. 1029.34 lakhs of plan outlay, Rs. 370.63 lakhs 
(3.1.15 per cent) were spent by the government on its own schemes for 
the development of industries followed by its programme on cottage 
industries training which had an outlay of Rs. 240.80 lakhs (23.39 
per cent). Other major heads were other schemes which constituted 
20.31 per cent of the total plan outlay and a government aid/subsidy 
which constituted 16.77 per cent out of the total outlay. Research 
activity of any kind received minimum attention with about 0.98 
per cent share of the plan outlay. 7 An important mentionable event 
in the second five year plan period was launching of the construction 
of urban industrial estates.. In all three urban industrial estates 
located at Ludhiana, Batala and Malerkotl.a were completed in the 
second plan period at a cost of Rs. 57.50 lakhs. 8 

The third five year plan period proved to be eventful in the indus- 
trial history and policy of Punjab. To begin with the Punjab State 
Small Industries Corporation came to be established in 1962 to assist 
and promote the small scale industries in the state and to supply them 
essential raw materials. With a view to extend the benefits of indus- 
trilization to small towns and rural areas* the Government decided to 
set up 20 rural industrial estates during the third five year plan. The 
turning point, however, was the re-organisation of the State in 
November 1966 which brought about certain important changes in the 
overall industrial outlook of the state. This shock coupled with the 
1962 and 1965 hostilities with China and Pakistan respectively perhaps, 
force the state planners to take further concrete steps for the develop- 
ment of industry in the states. This was reflected in the setting up of 
the Punjab State Industrial Development Corporation in January 1966. 


7. Punjab State Integrated Second Five Year Plan, pp. 23-25. 

8. B. S. Mann, “Working of Industrial Estates in Punjab,” Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Meerut, 1983, p. 109. 
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As a result of the re-organisation only 31 out of 90 planned and 47 
actually constructed industrial estates came to the share of Punjab. 
Out of the 31 established industrial estates 11 are in the urban areas 
and 20 in the rural areas. 

The period from 1966 to 1969 is that of plan holiday. Instead of 
five year plans three annual plans were followed. These three plans 
on average had a total of 4.72 per cent share of the total plan outlay. 
The major developments during this period were the setting up of 
Focal Points in 1967-68 at Mohali, Dhandari Kalan and Rajpura.® 
Their number has grown up to 16 in 1986. These 16 focal points 
have 2807 developed industrial plots in them. 10 The philosophy 
behind the establishment of industrial focal points was to ensure the 
integrated development of large, medium and small scale industries 
in the state. Focal Points were meant to provide the requisite 
infrastructure. 11 

The fourth five year plan does not state any targets in its document 
except allocating 6.46 per cent of plan resources to the development of 
industries. However t by this time two points clearly emerged which 
shadowed government’s policy towards the development of its indus- 
tries. The first was clearly its emphasis on the development of small 
scale industries in the state for which multi pronged assistance became 
visible in its various explicit steps. The total number of registered 
units stood at 36713 at the end of 1974 employing 2.34 lakhs persons 
and producing goods worth 476.54 crores. As against this the number 
of large and medium scale units was only 122 (i.e., one large or medium 
scale units for 300 small scale units) employing 56,537 workers and 
producing goods worth Rs. 282.83 crores. 12 

The fifth five year plan especially recognised the lopsided develop- 
ment of Punjab’s industries in its plan document. As a result planners 
decided to accord high priority to the development of large and medium 


9. Evaluation Study of Focal Points of Industrial Growth, 1976. Economic and 
Statistical Organisation, Punjab, Chandigarh. 

10. Statistical Abstract , 1986. Economic and Statistical Organisation, Punjab, 
Chandigarh, p. 384. 

11. Evaluation Study of Focal Points of Industrial Growth — Sahibzada Ajit Singh 
Nagar, Chandigarh : Economic and Statistical Organisation, Punjab, 1978, p. 3. 

12. These 122 large and medium scale units had total investment of Rs. 142.72 
erores in 1974. The corresponding data for small scale units is, however, not 
available. 
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scale industries in the state in the fifth plan. It also emphasised the 
growth of new focal points/industrial areas besides making available 
finance to prospective entrepreneurs through its financial ihstitutior.s 
particularly for setting up industrial units in the backward districts. 
The plan targetted to achieve 12 per cent growth rate in the secondary 
sector with all the incentives that it promised to provide and with an 
• outlay of 72.50 (7.80 per cent of the total) crores on development of 
industries. The plan also promised continued assistance for the 
development of village and cottage industries which actually came to 
number 37,549 in 1979. 13 

III Industrial Policies of Punjab 

The most important development in the fifth five year plan has 
been the explicit statement of industrial policy in 1978, a brief 
details of whjch will be fit in to place here. The thrust of the 1978 
policy is on all the three segments of the industrial sector, i.e., rural, 
village and small industries with whose help it is endeavoured to cover 
all the villages in next 5 years ; small scale industries within which 
special emphasis has been laid on tiny units, to create maximum 
employment ; and medium and large industrial units which the policy 
says would be made more agro-based in nature. Also, this sector is 
aimed to play a complimentary role to the small scale sector encourag- 
ing ancillirisation process. Among the production range, inputs to 
agriculture such as insecticides, fertilizers and machinery are to be 
accorded high priority. Also the processing of agriculture waste within 
the state is to be encouraged. Disposal of industry particularly to 
check the migration of labour is aimed at. This is to be achieved partly 
by setting public sector units in the backward region and also by 
offering enough incentives to do so to the private sector. According 
to the policy guidelines, government would also strive at balancing the 
role of the public, co-operative and the private sector. The overall 
concern, the policy states, is to see that tHe private sector does not 
exploit the incentives given to it to promote social and economic 
injustice. Additional objectives of the policy are : to attract non-resident 
Indians’ investment ; continuous upgrading of technology by way of 
research and -development ; maximization of exports; establishing 
industrial projects in developing countries to find markets for state’s 

13. Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79), Planning Department, Punjab, Chandigarh, 
pp. 141-46. 
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products and skills. The policy mentions the setting up of following 
promotional programmes; industrial growth points with technical and 
civic infrastructural facilities ; new institutions to provide R & D 
facilities for upgrading the technology ; training programmes for 
small entrepreneurs ; marketing information and training in its 
techniques to entrepreneurs ; trade centres and emporias ; feasibility 
studies and profiles of small scale industries. In short, the Punjab’s 
industrial policy of 1978 has all the ingredients of an ideal policy. 
However, the targetted growth rates of several growth parameters 
(exports, employment, etc.) as spelled out in the policy, fell short of 
their achievements. This factor inter alia, has been adequately dealt 
with elsewhere. 14 Suffice it to s,ay here that the policy lacked imaginative 
approach to the whole process of industrilization. In the last section 
we dwell little more elaborately on this aspect. 

The sixth plan clearly spells out the following objectives : (a) derive 
maximum benefit from the already created infrastructure for the deve- 
lopment of industries; (b) diversify industrial base; (c) promote rural 
and small scale industries; (d) provide incentives to industrialists for 
setting up industries in the state and (e) to expand export market for 
state industrial products. 15 The plan allocated 4.4 per cent of its re- 
sources to the development of industries. 

The 1987 industrial policy proclaims to streamline and rationalize 
the various facilities and incentives declared earlier in the state’s indus- 
trial policy of 1978. Unlike its' predecessor, the policy is wholy 
concentrated on the categorisation of districts and areas into various 
levels of industrial development. It then elaborates on the incentives 
which would be available to these areas. Thus, clearly the new indus- 
trial policy is less vocal in the declaration of the philosophy behind its 
industrial policy and in its stead implicitly claims to be only a set of 
incentives. 16 
IV Observations 

Several distinguishing features of the approach of the government 

14. Satwinder Singh and B.S. Mann, “Punjab’s Industrial Policy and Performance,” 
Proceedings of Punjab History Conference, 1986, p. 381. 

15. Sixth Five Year Plan, 1980-85, Department of Planning, Punjab, Chandigarh, 
p. 97. 

16. Interestingly, authors had elsewhere pointed out this fact concerning 1978 indus- 
trial policy which compared to 1987 policy had at least some elements of declared 
objective approach besides the package of incentives. See Satwinder Singh, 
op.cit. 
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towards the industrialisation process have been stand out of 
the discussion. It will be convenient to first list these features 
which should also act as the summary of the discussion. First, 
it is amply clear that the geo-political situation of the state has 
never been stable in the true sense of the term. The 1947, 1956, 1966 
are the major obvious dates the state underwent drastic changes in its 
economy. Second, the overall control dominance in the matter of 
licensing, etc., is clearly visible although in a federal set up the treatment 
meted out to Punjab in supposed to be at par with other states. How- 
ever, a issue which has not been raised but which nevertheless demands 
an indepth study is the allegation/hypothesis of Punjab receiving discri- 
minating treatment in the matter of encouraging and setting up of large 
and medium scale industries. This will not only allay the justified or 
unjustified fears of the people of the state towards centre but will also 
pave the way for evolving future policy measures towards this sensitive 
issue of industrial development. Thirdly, it is amply evident that the 
state did undertake large scale measures to rehabitate the dislodged 
entrepreneus after the 1947 partition by giving them necessary encou- 
ragement in terms of training and industrial plots and by. attempting 
to develop the industrial infrastructure. Fourthly, a rather overempha- 
sis by the state on the development of small scale industries is clearly 
visible. Fifthly, the state’s emphasis on the package of incentives 
offered to the entrepreneurs in various grades of backward districts 
(apparently) seems to be well laid out. Sixthly, the state seems to have 
maintained about around 5 percent of its planned resources since 1951 
on the development of industries. Seventhly, as regards the financial 
resources to industry and acting as institutional entrepreneurs the state 
"seems to have taken the initiative by starting the two major financial 
institutions (PFC and PSIDC). 

Whereas there is no gainsaying the fact that the state did try to 
develop its industries, several critical observations ought to be made on 
its approach to the goal. Firstly it should be recognised that the state 
has indeed over indulged in its zeal to the development of small scale 
industries and in the process has neglected the development of large 
and medium scale industries although these industries by and large 
come under the purview of the regulations of the centre government, 
one does not see any particular reference to its development in the 
state documents. This is clearly visible from most of the infrastructure 
(focal points, industrial areas, etc.) which are meant for the develop- 
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ment of small scall industries. Scondly, although it is a recognised fact 
that the state is short of raw materials for the development of many a 
small or large mineral based industries it has also not fully capitalised 
on the gains of green revolution by encouraging and coming out clearly 
with the policy to encourage the agro-based industries for which a 
large scope exists in the state . 17 

Finally, the most serious drawback of state’s approach towards its 
industries seems to be the non-avbilability of single comprehensive write- 
up containing all the information such as industrial policy, the modus 
operandi of industrial licensing, the working of industrial areas/focal 
points/industrial estates, availability of finance, new materials, the pros- 
pective attraction of various geographical zones for different industries, 
the long term forecast of existing and growing industries, and so on and 
so forth. The lack of information, views and reviews on a continuing 
basis on some of these basic issues is indeed indispensable for two rea- 
sons. First, it would tell the prospective entrepreneurs as to what he 
needs to know in general before taking up his venture. Secondly, it 
will clearly spell out as to where the government stands in relation to 
some of the most policy variables of industrial development with regard 
to its industries. A clear and forthright review of these variable and 
a balanced approach to its industries is required as a first step in the 
formulation of industrial policy and Punjab is no exception to the rule. 


17. Report of the Committee constituted to study the Problems 0 / Industrial Develop * 
ment in Punjab, 1985, Department of Industries, Chandigarh. 
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Table : Cost Structure of Punjab’s Five Year Plans, 1951-1990 
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OBITUARY 


Dr Ganda Singh 

. * • ■ 

Our revered Ganda Singh ji the Founder Editor of this journal passed 
away on December 27, 1987. This issue was delayed due to his prolonged 
illness. The obituary note is being given as a mark of respect and 
homage to the departed soul. 

Chief Editor-] 

Dr Ganda Singh was one of the first top rank historians of India. 
Siddarth Shankar Ray, the Governor, Punjab, paying tribute to him, 
said, '‘He can be ranked among the foremost historians the country 
has produced. His erudation and scholarship were legendry.” He by 
his charming persona! qualities, his immaculate scholarship , and his 
single minded and untiring pursuit of research, had acquired a uni- 
que prestige in the world of learning. 

To comprehend personality of a man of Dr Ganda Singh’s stature 
one needs much longer time. He was a man of remarkable industry 
and unremitting patience. He was a great Punjabi, a devout Sikh and 
a patriot to the core. ; Through his dedicated scholarly high quality 
work of more than six decades, Dr Ganda Singh provided useful 
source material to the researchers of Punjab history. So intense was 
his involvement in the subject that it is difficult to think of Punjab 
History today without his name coming to one’s mind. He not, only 
clarified many obscure points concerning the Sikh history but also 
provided the missing links and gaps in the history of this region. He 
sifted the truth from fiction. 

Dr Ganda Singh did not belong to a renowned family nor was he 
brought up with a silver spoon in his mouth. He rose from obscurity 
into the full blaze of historical world. 

Dr Ganda Singh was born on November 15, 1900 at Hariana, an 
ancient town in Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. His father, Sardar 
Jawala Singh, was a petty official in the revenue department of the 
Punjab government. He was introduced to his first lessons in education 
in a native mosque. He passed his first examination from the govern- 
ment Vernacular Primary School Hariana and passed Middle Standard 
examination from D.A.V. Middle School, Hoshiarpur and took his 
matriculation examination from Government High School, Hoshiarpur. 


* 
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Despite his first choice for Khalsa College, Amritsar, he joined Forman 
Christian College, Lahore. But soon after he interrupted his studies 
to join the Indian Army. Later he obtained bachelor of Arts Degree 
from the Panjab University, Lahore, as a private candidate and Master 
of Arts Degree (in the discipline of History) from Muslim University, 
Aligarh in 1944 as a regular student, with first class first in the 
University— 'a rare distinction in the University won after 19 years.* 
In 1954, he received his Ph.D. Degree from the Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, for writing his thesis on Ahmad Shah Durrani. On 
December 19, 1964, Muslim University, Aligarh, conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D. Litt . — Honoris Causa for his work in the field of 
research alongwith three other distinguished personalities — Shri Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, Prime-Minister of India, Dr Albert Lair, President 
of the International Maritime Committee, a former Minister of Justice 
and Law, Deputy Prime Minister of Beligium, and Dr Homi Jahangir 
Bhaba, Chairman Atomic Energy Commission of India. He was awa- 
rded the Degree of Doctor of Literature in recognition of his contri- 
butions to historical research by the Punjabi University, Patiala, at its 
fifteenth annual convocation on February 25, 1978. 

Dr Ganda Singh joined the Indian Army during the Third Afghan 
War in 1919 in Supply and Transport Corps Base Depot, at Rawal- 
pindi, and Peshawar. Later on, he was transfered to Royal Army 
Pay Corps, and was posted at Ashar Barracks, Ashar, Basra. In 
Messopotamia he received a bullet in his thigh while saving the life 
of his comrade. He left the military service in 1921 and joined the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company Ltd., Abadan (Persian Gulf), Iran, as an 
accounts officer. He remained there for the next nine years. 

In his childhood, he was very much impressed by the stories of 
the expeditions of Maharaja Ranjit Singh which were told to him by 
his grand mother. The ancestors of his grand mother had served the 
Maharaja’s array. During his school days. Master Bhagwan Das 
aroused his interest in the subject of history. To know the authentic 
history of the great Sikh heroes and the saints he read with deep 
interest a number of historical works and old chronicles. During his 
stay at Abadan, he took to writing and his first composition was 
'My First Thirty Days in Mesopotamia’ in 1926. At Abadan, he came 
in touch with Sir Arnold T. Wilson, who was for some time General 
Manager of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company at Mohammerah, and 
was working on the Bibliography of Persia. Arnold Wilson excited 
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Dr Ganda Singh’s interest in Oriental Studies. From Arnold Wilson Dr 
Ganda Singh received an inspiration to prepare a ‘Bibliography of the 
Panjab.’ Later on in 1966, he (Dr Ganda Singh) published a Bibliography 
of the Panjab. This was a gigantic task and it took him many years 
to complete it. It is a rich mine about the history and culture of the 
Punjab in different languages preserved in the libraries of India and 
abroad. He started the collection of books on the subject of Sikh 
history and was able to collect fairly large number of books from 
England and other European countries during his stay at Abadan. 

On his return to India in December 1930, he joined the Phylwari, 
a Punjabi journal of Lahore, as its editor. Here he came in contact 
with Bhagat Lakshman Singh and Karam Singh, who had done poineer- 
ing work on Sikh history. He was deeply impressed by Sardar Karam 
Singh. He continued the research work in Sikh history as initiated by 
Karam Singh. The climate of Lahore did not suit his health and he 
shifted to Amritsar later on. 

In October 1931 he was put in charge of the Sikh History Research 
Department at Khalsa College, Amritsar. For nineteen years (1931-1949) 
he served the Research Department by enriching its libraries and his own 
private Collections from the various parts of the country. During this 
period he travelled extensively in pursuit of his mission— search 
for Sikh historical material including a vast collection of old, rare and 
out of print books on history, biography, travels military memories, 
journals and periodicals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He 
searched the libraries such as Oriental Public (Khuda Bakhsh) Library, 
Bankipur, Patna; Patna College Library, Patna; Imperial Library (now 
National Library), Calcutta; Sir Jadunath Sarkar (Private Collection), • 
Calcutta; Rajisthan State Archives, Bikaner; Raghubir Library, Sita- 
mau, Madhaya Pradesh; Rampur State Library, Rampur; Dar-ul-ulum, 
Deoband (U. P.) ; Bharat Itihas Samshodhaka Mandal, Poona; Histori- 
cal Museum, Satara, Maharashtra; Punjab Public Library, Lahore 
(Pakistan); Bhai Dit Singh Library. Ferozepur and Muslim University 
Library (Lytton Library), Aligarh. Thus through his efforts the Khalsa ‘ 
College, Amritsar noTOnly had in its Research Department a consi- 
derable collection of Persian, Urdu, Punjabi, Hindi and Sankrit manus- 
cripts and rare books on the Punjab but also this Department became 
a leading institution of its kind in the country. 

He served the Khalsa college, Amritsar as Head of the Sikh History 
Research Department from 1933-1949, Lecturer in Divinity and history 
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from 1933-49, and lecturer in Military Science from 1944 to 1949. 

/ In 1949 Sardar GaTida Singh shifted to Patiala where he worked in 

important positions. He joined Pepsu service as Under Secretary and 
Director of Archives and Curator of Museum. Simultaneously, from 
June 2, 1950 to June 1953, he held the charge of Punjabi Department 
of Pepsu as its Director. He was also Deputy Secretary to Government 
of Pepsu from July 1, 1950 to February 3, 1953 and office in charge. 
Central Public Library, Patiala, from February 10, 1956 to October 31, 
1956. * During this period he enriched the State Archives by procuring 
historical material from different places. He retired on March 2, 1956. 

After his retirement from the Pepsu service he served Khalsa 
t College Patiala from June 1, 1960 to September 15,1963 as its honorary 

founder Principal and Professor of history. He Was invited by 'the 
Punjabi University, Patiala to organize for it a Department of Punjab 
Historical Studies. He worked as Director of the Department from 
September 16, 1963 to September 15, 1966. On his retirement, the 
Punjabi University conferred on him a much merited fellowship for 
life. During his stay at the University Dr Ganda Singh not only plan- 
ned eight volume comprehensive history of the Punjab but also started 
working upon it. He founded the Punjab History Conference in 1965 
which has been holding its three-day sessions annually since its incep- 
tion. The Panjab Past and Present, bi-annual jornal of international 
repute, was also started by him in the year 1967. He ran it with great 
sense of commitment. He was one of the founder members of the 
Indian History Congress. 

Dr Ganda Singh was member of the various State and International 
. forums. He was corresponding Member of Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Government of India, New Delhi, 1938-39; Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission, Government of India, New Delhi, 1950-56; 
Punjab Regional Committee for the Survey of Historical Records, 
Government of the Punjab, Lahore, 1942-47; Secretary, Committee fop 
the History of Freedom Movement in the Patiala and East Punjab 
/ * States Union, Patiala, Chairman, Regional Records Survey Committee 

for the History of Feeedom Movement, Simla/PWiala, November 1957 
to December 1962; Sikh History Society, Lahore, Sikh Tract Society, 
Lahore; Sikh History Society, Amritsar; Indian History Congress; 
Punjab History Confernce, Patiala; Punjab History Society, Patiala;' 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta; Indian Institute of Historical Studies; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London; Life Member of 
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Royal Society jffbr Asian Affairs, London; Life Member of Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhaka Mandal, Poona; Nuraesmatic Society of India, 
Varanasi; Member of Church History Association of India, Rajpur, 
Dehra Dun, etc. 

He was honoured by the various organisations and institutions of 
the country, and greatly applauded for his services in the field of Sikh 
History. He was honoured by the Government of India with Padam 
Bhushan in 1983 in recognition of his services to the cause of history. 
In the Golden Jubilee Session of the Indian History Congress held at 
Goa University, Panajim (Goa) (November 5 to November 7, 1987) he 
was honoured as one of the five distinguished historians of India. 
Government of Punjab honoured him on March 31, 1963, with the 
Punjab State award for literature for his services to the cause of Punjabi 
language and literature. He was honoured by Rotary Club of Patiala 
in April 1963. Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 
on March 28, 1964, Panth Akali Buddha Dal Chalda Vahir Chakarvarti 
Nihang Singhan, Punjab, July 1972 at Bhari, Khanna (Punjab), 
Sikh Education Conference on October . 25-27, 1974, Kanpur and 
Punjabi University, Patiala, at the eleventh session of the Punjab 
History Conference on November 27, 1976. 

He was .very well acquainted with the various languages such as 
Punjabi, Urdu, Persian, Arabic, Hindi, Sanskrit, Pashto, Marathi, 
English, French and German which immensely facilitated his access 
to source material on Punjab. He gave new perspective to the history 
of the Punjab as against the traditional approach followed hitherto. 
He has changed many old and prejudiced theories through his deep 
study and scientific treatment of the subject. 

He wrote more than six dozen books in English, Punjabi, Urdu-, 
Persian and Hindi and contributed about three hundred and fifty 
research articles to various research journals, magazines and news- 
papers. Some of his books in different languages are listed below : 

English 

Life of Banda Singh Bahadur (1935), History of the Gurdwara 
Shahidganj, Lahore (1935), A Short History of the Sikhs (1‘950). The 
First Anglo-Sikh War, 1845-46, Private Correspondence relating to the 
Anglo-Sikh Wars (1955), Ahmad Shah Durrani (1959), Some Confidential 
Papers of the Akali Movement (1965), Maharaja Duleep Singh’s 
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Correspondence (1977), Deportation of Lala Lajpat *kai and Sardar 
Ajit Singh (1978), etc. 

Urdu and Persian 

Inkishaf-i-Haqiqat (1926), Makhiz-i-Tawarikh-i-Sikhan (1949), 
Mukhtasar Nanak Shahi Jantri (1949), Shah Nama-i-Ranjit Singh by 
Maulvi Ahmed Yar (1951), etc. 

Hindi 

Baisakhi ka Khalsa Sandesh (1930), Sikhan ka Sanskhipat Itihas 
(1963). 

Punjabi 

Maharaja Kaura Mat Bahadur (1942) ; Sardar Sham Singh Attariwala 
(1942 and 1948) ; Punjab Ute Angrezan Da Kabja (1957) ; Banda Singh 
Bahadur (1965), Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia (1969) ; Shri Guru Sobha 
(edited, 1967) ; Hukamnama (1967), etc.. 

He has an invaluable personal collection comprising of books, 
manuscripts, journals, thesis, pamphlets, clippings, maps and copies of 
relevant portions of the books. There are about five thousand books 
in English, Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu and Persian preserved in his library. 
There are about five hundred pamphlets, about two hundred and fifty 
manuscripts in various languages treasured in his collection. The 
collection pertains to history, language, politics, social and economic 
aspect, art and architecture and culture in the Punjab of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentith centuries. 

Throughout his life his work has been dearer to him than any thing 
else and he allowed nothing to lure him away from it nor he ever 
succumbed to any difiiculties of which he had seen many in his life. He 
remained indifferent to fame .and prospects of material advancement 
and shunned social allurements. To the seekers of truth in history he 
will always show path as a light-house. 

All his writings have the stamp of high scholarship, impartiality 
and authenticity. He was known for his meticulous attention to detail 
and a balanced approach. 

He was 1 admitted to Rajindra Hospital, Patiala on October 22, 1987 
and despite best efforts of a team of doctors attending on him he passed 
away on the morning of December 27, 1987. He was cremated on the 
same day at 5.00 p.m. Kirtan and Antim Ardas for the departed soul 
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took place at Gurdwara Sri Guru Singh Sabha, the Mall, Patiala on 
Sunday, January 10, 1988 from 1.00 p.m. to 1.30 p m. 

With the passing away of this greatman a void has been created 
which is not likely to be^ filled in future. Establishing a chair in his name 
at the Punjabi University, Patiala, was announced by the Governor, 
the Chancellor of the University, on the evening of 27th December 
1987 at Dr Ganda Singh’s residence. We pray for his sou) to rest in 
peace. 

Devinder Kumar Verma* 



* Lecturer, Department of Punjab Historical Studies. Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Book Review 


I 

Sikhism— Origin and Development by Dr Dalbir Singh Dhillon, 
published by Atlantic Publishers and Distributors, Najafgarh Road, 
New Delhi, 1988, pp. 368, Price Rs. 300/-, 

This is a carefully planned and precisely written doctoral thesis. It 
is a very welcome addition to the literature on Sikh history. The work 
deals with a people and their faith, whose outward symbols and the 
teachings of their Gurus imparted them a distinct individuality and 
preserved them from being assimilated within the larger Indian 
co mplex of Hinduism . 

The word Sikh, meaning a disciple, came to be used for the 
followers of Guru Nanak and his nine succesors. The Sikh Gurus, 
who were originally Khatris, attracted a large following comprising 
various sub-castes of the Hindus. Guru Arjun converted almost the 
entire Jat peasantry of the Majha tract and there could be no doubt 
that by the time of Gbru Hargobind most of the Jats of Majha, Malwa 
and Doaba had embraced Sikhism and they formed the preponderant 
element in the Sikh community. The character of the Jats imperceptibly 
modified the Sikh system. Almost all writers are agreed that one of 
the fundamental traits in the Jat character has been the instinct of 
tribal freedom and of tribal kinship. The role of the Jat Sikhs was of 
considerable importance in the evolution of the Khalsa Panth particu- 
larly for the developments which took place during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries with the change or shift from Khatri to Jat leader- 
ship in the community. The new feature of Sikhism came to represent 
the dominance of that Jat culture which Guru Gobind Singh had 
proclaimed in 1699 as the essentials of Sikhism. Love of freedom and 
war-like spirit of the Jats could no longer be denied a place within 
the system. 

In his work Dr Dalbir Singh Dhillon has traced the origin and 
development of Sikhism from Guru Nanak’s birth to the death of 
Guru Gobind Singh in 1708. In his preface the learned author has 
referred to the works of Macauliffe, Gokal Chand Narang, Indubhusan 
Banerjee and W.H. McLeod and pointing out the shortcomings and 
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inadequacies of their works has rightly justified his- attempt to. study 
the emergence and development of Sikh faith in the context of the 
ancient roots of the socio-religious ideas and tendencies, touching upon 
almost every aspect of the evolution of the Sikh religion in its most 
formative phase. 

This study has been split up into eight chapters. The first chapter 
deals with the historical milieu comprising political, soical and religious, 
conditions together with the administrative structure and Muslim institu- 
tionsa little before and during the period under probe. 

As a historical background the author deals briefly the rule of 
the Lodis under Bahlul, Sikandar and Ibrahim and also the contribu- 
tion of Daulat Khan Lodi to the administration of the Punjab. A 
passing reference is also made to the military and administrative 
activities of the Mughal rulers : Babur, Humayun and Akbar. A brief 
mention is made of “a variety of religious beliefs and practices” 
prevalent in the early medeival Punjab. The period was marked by 
the advent of various sects like Shaivism, Vaishnavism, Shaktism and 
other minor sects, as sidhas, nathas and yogis. This chapter also 
briefly mentions the ulama, pirs, qalandars and Sufi silsilahs. The 
similarties between the Vaishnavism and Sufism during the early 
medeival period have also been noticed by the author. A brief reference 
is made to the various Sufi silsilahs as those of the Chishtis, Suhrawardis, 
Qadris and Naqshbandis and their impact on the society. 

In the second chapter the learned author brings out the social 
thought of the Sikh Gurus with their life sketch as the background. 
The social thought generated by the Sikh Gurus brought about social 
awakening in the sharply divided society. As social reformers the Sikh 
Gurus paid special attention to the lot of the women who were the 
most sufferers in the medieval society. Guru Nanak pleaded for an 
equal social status for women. The institutions of pardah and sati were 
strongly rejected by the Sikh Gurus. In this chapter the author also 
traces the development and revolutionising effect of the institutions of 
the sangat and pangat upon the lives of the people. The Gurus’ consider- 
ing the economic values as not only the means of all higher values but 
also fundamental to social progress has also been studied and it has 
been correctly pointed out that the dignity of labour was a novel idea 
infused by the Sikh Gurus. To labour for one’s living and to share 
it with the needy was undoubtedly one of the fundamental principles 
of Sikh life in the society. The social thoughts of the Sikh Gurus 
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affected the social life even outside the Sikh-fold. It loosened the bonds 
of caste ridden society. The adthor rightly believes that the first five 
Sikh Gurus or Sikhism in the sixteenth century led the peaceful ex- 
pansion and development of the Sikh ideals and institutions which 
enabled the emerging Sikh community to face stoutly the challenges 
of the turbulent seventeenth century India. 

The next chapter examines the evolution of the Sikh institutions 
and the ethical doctrines formulated by the Sikh Gurus. This chapter 
evinces the author’s capacity for critical judgement and original inter- 
pretation. The author has been able to bring out the real spirit behind 
the Sikh institutions that enshrine the glory of the Sikh Panth. The 
institutions of Guruship, gurdwara, sangat, langar, manji and mas and, 
miri-piri and Khalsa have been analytically studied in this chapter. 
The Sikh ethical doctrines— God and belief in Him, maya, nam , bhana 
or raza, state of sahaj, spiritual stages of dharm khand, gian khand, saram 
khand, karam khand and sach khand have found a clear discription in 
this chapter. 

According to the author the Guru stands for two things : revela- 
tion and practice of the truth through personal guidance: The institu- 
tion of Guruship provided the Sikhs a protector and guardian of their 
religion and community. It also protected the continuous and har- 
monious ideals of the Sikhs from deviation. In Sikhism Guru was 
immortal guide and without him. “there is nothing but darkness.” 
The Guru was an object of devotion and his voice was the voice of 
God and Guru was equated wjth God. Ultimately Adi Granth became 
an everlasting Guru in Sikhism. 

A revered place where the Guru’s word was preserved in the form 
of scripture came to be called gurdwara. The gurdwara came to mean 
many things : through the Guru, abode of the Guru, religious temple 
of the Sikhs, a building which had been established for preaching Sikh 
religion and where Adi Granth is installed. The building of the gurdwara 
may be big or small even as simple as a temporary shack, depending 
on the resources of the devotees. 

According to the author the sangat was the organised fellowship 
of the Sikhs. It aimed at the spiriual advancement of the Sikhs. The 
membership of the sangat organisation was open to all persons, men 
and women, whatever their social position. As these sangais grew 
with the passage of time, people hailing from different faiths, castes and 
walks of life came into their fold. The increase in the number of the 
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sdngats reflected the heightened religious consciousness of the commu- 
nity. The institution of the satigat was the assembly of the truth-seekers 
and worshippers of God getting encouragement for the nam. The original 
idea of Guru Nanak in setting up the sangats appears to have been sat 
or sadh-sangat i.e., association of the pious. The sadh-sangat' s prime 
aim was to form a pure, pious and integrated congregation under one 
roof. The sadh-sangat was truly a revolutionary institution. It removed 
from among those constituting the sadh-sangat all the distinctions of 
caste, creed, sex and race. 

According to the learned author the idea of common brotherhood 
among the members of the sadh-sangats was further cemented by 
another institution -langar The institution of Guru ka langar or free 
community kitchen was as old as Sikhism. Under the successive Gurus 
the institution of langar became a regular feature of Sikhism. Guru 
Amar Das made it obligatory for every visitor to partake of the 
common repast before seeing him. This was evidently to disabuse his 
visitors of the old caste prejudices. 

Through manji and masand systems the collection of the offerings 
from the devotees was facilitated to run the langar and finance other 
projects of the Gurus and these institutions gave a big thrust to the 
missionary activities of the Sikhs, and the propagation of the teachings 
of the Gurus. The role of these systems has been discussed in detail 
in this study. 

The institution of miri-piri was, according to the author, a symbol 
of self-defence with the Guru as its head as sacha padshah. Guru 
Hargobind had assumed the role of a mir (an army leader) and a pir 
(a Guru) in the face of the situation created by the martyrdom of 
Guru Arjun at the hands of the Mughal government. This great 
mstituation has been, rather, inadequately dealt with in this study. 

The author discusses the institution of Khalsa and its impact on 
the subsequent history of the Punjab and the Sikh community. This 
instition introduced a spiritual socialism in the domain of religion. 
Guru Gobind Singh, the creator of the Khalsa, invested the Panth with 
his personality and the Khalsa Panth was to be the Guru in future. 
The creation of the Khalsa provided a combination of the ideas of 
Bhagti and Shakti of moral and spiritual excellence and the militant 
valour of the highest order. 

Then the learned scholar takes up the Sikh ethical doctrine. He 
explains tha:t the Sikh institutions and the ethical doctrines, during the 
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sixteenth century, organised the Sikhs to form an ideal society and 
contributed immensely to the development of the Sikh community. 

The fourth chapter deals with the relation of Sikhism with the 
obscure cults and Brahmanical Hinduism. Among them were the 
yoga, sidh-natha, devi-cult, guga-cult and Radha-Krishna cult. Almost 
all these sects had connected themselves with one or the other of the 
Hindu gods or goddesses. The Sikh Gurus referred to these sedts in 
their compositions and condemned the divisiveness encouraged by 
them. Most of these sects had their origins in the doctrine of yoga. 
The author has very ably discussed the various yogic systems and their 
influence on the society and has narrated in detail the attitude of the 
Sikh Gurus towards them. Guru Nanak devoted a large portion of 
his compositions to discuss, criticize, refute and correct the aspirations 
and practices of the yogis. The author has copiously substantiated 
the rejection of the entire structure of the hath yoga, kundalini yoga and 
shakti yoga. The Gurus were as severe and critical of the sidha-natha 
cult as on the yogic systems. The author is rightly of the opinion that 
it was inevitable that the Sikh Gurus as the propounders of new 
religion should have expressed their views at length regarding the wide 
prevalent sidha-natha cult not only in the Punjab but all over the 
country. The learned scholar has also brought out briefly the appeal 
of the me'ssage of Ramanuja, Namdeva, Ramananda, Chaitanya, 
Ravi Das and Kabir to the Sikh Gurus. Sikhism in unequivocal terms 
rejected the rites, rituals and sacrements of the Brahmanical Hinduism. 

Fifth chapter deals with Sikh relations with Islam. The fifth and 
the ninth Gurus suffered martyrdoms at the hands of the fanatic 
Mughal rulers but at the same time the Sikh Gurus were very much 
impressed by some Sufi silsilahs who had acquired great veneration 
from the masses due to their being independent preachers who shunned 
state patrronage and were open critics of fanaticism. The learned 
scholar has discussed in this chapter the doctrines and code of conduct 
of the Chishtis, the Qadris, the Suhrawardis and the Naqashbandis. 
Of these four silsilahs then prevalent in the Punjab the Chishti order 
appealed to the Sikh Gurus, the most. The congregations of the Sufis 
provided a common platform for people belonging to different 
communities and faiths. 

In the next chapter the author discusses the evolution of the Sikh 
scriptures — its needs, contents, order, nature and its importance. The 
Granth Sahib represents nearly the four centuries of Indian religious 
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thought from the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. For Guru Arjun, the compiler of the Holy Granth Sahib, the 
essential thing was the expression of fundamental truth and the 
harmonious unity of spiritual emotion and thought. Only those 
compositions that came up to his standard in respect of his spiritual 
ideology were incorporated in it without any other consideration. 

In the seventh chapter the author discusses the emergence of the 
Sikh community. He rightly believes that Sikhism was born as a 
revolt against the complexity of caste and creed and the social tyranny 
that accompanied it. The evolution of the Sikh community was not 
sudden. The scholar traces its development under Guru Nanak and 
his successors clearly describing the stages through which it passed till 
it assumed its final form. 

In the eighth chapter the author gives his conclusions, mainly 
summing up the whole evolutionary process, discussing the influence 
of Sikhism on society and its reaction to the prevalent religious and 
social practices. The author correctly writes as to how the Sikh insti- 
tutions gradually attained certain rigidity and codification which 
helped in providing a distinctive character of its own to the Sikh 
community. 

No doubt much literature has already been produced on this topic 
but this work inlcudes some such aspects as have not been properly 
analysed earlier. Sikh relations with obscure cults and Brahmanical 
■Hinduism and relations of Sikhism with Islam have probably been 
discussed in a scientific way for the first time. It is very balanced and 
very well documented study in Sikhism. The learned scholars seems 
to have taken a lot of pain to collect the accurate data and marshal 
his material in a very convincing manner. The erudite scholar has 
very ably brought out the most distinctive features of Sikhism and the 
Sikh community. 

This work displays learned scholar’s ability for analytical and 
scientific study of the subject which at places involves sensitive points 
regarding religion. The work seems to have involved hard labour 
and deep study over the years. Many concepts, institutions and 
practices have been made clear and errors, doubts and controversies' 
about practices have been removed in this scholarly dissertation. The 
author has no where pronounced his judgement on the basis of vague 
tradition, supposition, guess or imagination. In case of prevalent 
tradition, rigorous historical methodology has been applied and proper 
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historical balance has been adopted as a guiding principle. The author 
has expressed his views unreservedly and with clarity, in an unostenta- 
tious style. This is a work of a very high scholastic standard and would 
be immensely useful for the students and scholars of Sikh history. 
This excellent and outstanding research study of the Sikhs will be, 
highly rewarding for every reader. 

BHAGAT SINGH 


n 

History, its Philosophy, Theory and Methodology by Satish K. Bajaj, 
published by the Indian Institute of Language Studies, Patiata, 1987, 
pp. 264, Price Rs. 160/-. 

As the title indicates, the book is divided into three sections. The 
first section deals with philosophy of history, the second analyses the 
theory and the third gives guidelines to the methodology. With 
University education becoming more research oriented, the work is 
going to be a great help to the research scholars of history. 

The first section runs into hundred pages. The author has discussed 
the views of philosophers from Pre-Hegelian era to the recent times. 
He analyses the views of Giambattista Vico, Voltaire, Immanual Kant 
and Herder, As these philosophers belong to pre-Hegelian era, they 
are rightly dealt in one chapter. Then the author goes on to 1 discuss 
the views of Hegal, Ranke, Karl Marx and ultimately acquaints the 
readers with modern philosophers like Spangler, Toynbee and 
Collingwood. , 

The merit of the narration is that the different philosophers are not 
dealt in isolation, they are viewed in context of the period or era to 
which they belonged. Dr Bajaj has frequently referred to the social 
and moral values of the period, the economic factors and some promi- 
nent political events which influenced the philosophers. The author’s 
comments about Vico’s being influenced by the hold of religion 
on Italian society, his reference to Voltaire’s intellectual revolt against 
. obscurantism and bigotry of his age and his observation about Spangler 
being influenced by the growing consciousness of local cultures in 
Asia, Africa and America are mature attempts to link the philosopher 
with the socio-culture environment. 

The second advantage of the book is that philosophers 'are dealt 
in relation with each other. The author has been very clear and quick 
in perceiving the extent to which each philosopher has rejected, 
accepted or borrowed from the other. In this context, his comment 
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that Marx borrowed his concept of historical development from Hegal, 
his economic ideas from Recardo, his theory of surplus value from 
Hodgkin, humanistic aspect from Schillers and his socialistic ideas from 
the French socialists of July revolution, is one such example. Similarly, 
the book contains many observations about the rejection and criticism 
of the views of one philosopher by the other alongwith the grounds of 
rejection. Thus, the author has provided a continuity to his presentation- 
cum-analysis of the views of philosophers which makes it a smooth 
reading. The second section aptly starts with a note which brings out 
the subtle distinction between theory and philosophy and mentally 
prepares the reader for the material in the pages that follow. The 
speculative and critical theories are discussed in detail. The reader is 
taken through the classical period of 5th" Century B.C., the Monkish 
traditions of medieval period, the changes brought about by rationalism 
of the age of enlightenment and the modern trend of blending the 
social and cultural factors with political history. Ranke’s theory 
emphasizing the necessity of absolute objectivity, criticism and penetra- 
tion, Karl Max’s dialectical materialism and theory of class struggle, 
Spencer and Darwin’s evolutionary theory. Mar Bloch’s Colligation 
theory et al are critically discussed and summarised. „ 

The author has devoted separate chapters to the concept of 
historicism, historical objectivity, facts of history and theory of causa- 
tion. The- special feature is that no presentation or discussion is left 
without proper appraisal and summing up. From this angle, the 
concluding paragraphs are very useful for research scholars. 

The final section deals with the methodology of history. The 
author gives a clear idea regarding the qualities of a good historian. 
He remarks : “He must have sharp reflexes, ample degree of 
imagination, rich experience of life. He must be widely read having 
familiarity with other disciplines. He should be honest, industrious.... 
But all this is of no help if he is not fully equipped with methodology.” 
This highlighting the importance of methodology, the author clarifies 
what constitutes historical evidence, how it differs from evidence in 
science. He proceeds to suggest the ways and means to collect the 
evidence. In this section, useful guidance is given about making notes, 
presentation and documentation. The documentation is explained 
with the help of proper illustrations. 

On the whole, the author presents the views of different philoso- 
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phers in a very systematic, and analytical manner. However, work 
cannot be called an original one. It falls in the category of text books 
for research scholars. This was probably the aim of the author. He 
himself has written in the preface that he has tried to clarify! the views 
of philosophers and /‘capsuled the vital points.” He has done the 
job'Well and deserves compliments for his. clarity of thought, good 
command over the language. The book poses theidangec qf ■ weaning 
away the mediocre . students from the original : works of the great 
scholars buti surely, it will inspire the brilliant scholars to i reach the 
original sources:; Appending the references at the end of . each chapter 
causes. inconvenience to serious research scholars, the temptation i to; 
see the reference tends to break the continuity of reading. It would: 
have been better if the references were given as foot notes on each! 
page*-. . ,. .;•> - .■ - r- ■ ■ t 

Dr Bajaj has written a beautiful and inspiring paragraph on 
importance of history. The paragraph should have somewhere in the 
beginning as it gives a sense of pride and incentive to do research 
in history. 

The printing i?;good, spelling mistakes are, almost ‘negligible. The 
author has done a. favour to the students of historiography. The book : 
is likely to become very popular with the research scholars. 

: Mrs D. Sidhu* 





‘Lecturer, D. A. V.’ College, Jalandhar. 
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